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I,  the  news...  SciencG  museum  opens  today 


'  —  Thousands  of  miners  ripped  coal  out  of 
I  ‘;h  Monday  for  the  first  time  in  112  days, 

;  an  end  to  the  nation-wide  soft  coal  strike 
1  ;  of  the  industry. 

I  fts  from  across  the  coal  fields  showed  that 
I  ns  were  beginning  to  return  to  normal  as 
'  '  Mine  Workers  donned  their  hardhats, 

!  red  picks,  boarded  heavy  equipment  and 
.  i.ck  to  work  for  their  first  payday  since  the 
(  y  160,000  union  members  began  Dec.  6. 

while,  negotiations  for  a  new  contract  for  the 
•  rmine  contraction  workers,  employed  in 
I  (  mine  shafts  and  other  facilities,  were  going 
1  Washington,  where  both  sides  reported  they 
I  using  in  on  an  agreement. 

;  {trikes  threaten  New  York 

I  YORK  (AP)  —  The  nation’s  biggest  city 
N  ace  one  of  its  biggest  messes  late  this  week 
likes  threatened  against  its  vast  rail-and  bus 
v5ystem,  its  most  vital  commuter  railroad  and 
I  or  daily  newspapers. 

I  ?it  officials  got  a  temporary  restraining  order 
I  /  against  a  transit  strike,  and  there  was 
I  an  injunction  against  a  rail  walkout.  But 
I  galities  have  proven  ineffective  in  past  con- 
ons. 

ast  one  publisher,  the  New  York  Post,  inteiids 
dnue  newspaper  production  without  union 
necessary.  The  afternoon  Post  and  the  city’s 
(  :  morning  papers,  the  Daily  News  and  The 
lork  Times,  faced  Thursday  night  contract 
I  ;es  with  10  unions.  Editorial  and  several  craft 
[already  have  authorized  strikes. 

I  Utah... 

!  olar  power  to  be  developed 

r  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  —  Two  federal  agencies 
llMild  the  largest  solar  electrical  generating 
W  in  the  world  at  Natural  Bridges  National 
^  rent  in  southern  Utah,  according  to  Rep. 
7  'yIcKay,  D-Utah. 

S3  million  system  —  to  be  built  by  the  depart- 
bf  Energy  and  Interior  —  will  have  about  18,- 
are  feet  of  solar  collectors  and  will  occupy  1.3 
;ear  the  monument’s  visitor  center, 
ay  said  the  facility  will  generate  a  peak  100 
',ts  of  power  from  sunlight  and  will  be 
nnal  by  the  middle  of  1979. 

Jtah  miners  back  on  jobs 

-IE  (AP)  —  Roger  Markle,  president  of  the 
ibal  Operators  Association  said  all  seven  un- 
nes  in  the  state  were  back  in  production 
ng  the  end  of  the  national  coal  strike.  He  said 
[heard  of  no  problems  as  the  state’s  2,200  Un- 
ine  Workers  miners  returned  to  work. 

;  V  District  22  President  Bill  Jones  also  said  he 
:  :  t  heard  of  any  Utah  mine  still  shut  down. 

!  rican  Coal  spokesman  Gary  Hansen  said  the 
;  •  •  he  talked  to  at  one  of  the  company’s  five 

•  seemed  happy  to  be  back  to  work.  He  said  it 
’  i  take  about  a  week  for  the  mine  to  be  back  at 
'  1  Eduction. 

;  [  New  Hughes'  Papers? 

I  ’  T  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  —  Papers  purportedly 
le  files  of  the  late  billionaire  Howard  Hughes 
lat  Hughes  considered  paying  part  of  the  ran- 
5manded  by  Patty  Hearst’s  kidnappers,  the 
sity  of  Utah  student  newspaper  reported 

y. 

I  Daily  Chronicle  said  it  obtained  copies  of 

<  I  originally  seized  by  Mexican  authorities  after 

-  I  3  death  and  which  later  went  through  a  Cana- 
:  .  louse  of  Commons  member,  to  a  Hughes 
:  enthusiast  in  the  northwestern  United  States, 

!  ssociate  in  Salt  Lake  City.  None  of  these  per- 
f  ere  identified. 

:  newspaper  quoted  one  memo  it  said  was  dic- 
,)y  Hughes  as  saying:  “HRH  wants  to  know 
bout  the  Hearst’s  problem  and  has  no  objec- 

-  >  being  of  some  help  so  long  as  it  can  be  done 
;  t  any  publicity.  Can  Hearst  and  his  family  be 

(teed  to  hold  silence?” 

:  [ipports  controversial  series 

T  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  —  A  Hollywood  charac- 
i  or  who  is  a  convert  to  the  Mormon  church  says 
s  “a  very  positive  value”  in  the  television 
;  -‘Soap.” 

'  ■  actor,  Gordon  Jump,  plays  Police  Chief 
r  in  the  series  and  has  also  appeared  in  several 
IS  productions  for  the  LDS  Church. 

•  rles  Gibhs  of  the  Mormon  church  press  rela- 

<  lepartment  said  Jump’s  appearance  in  the 
i  is  “a  matter  of  little  concern.  I  really  canT 
^  !  people  will  make  a  comparison  between  his 
'•  “Soap”  and  his  appearance  in  Mormon  TV 

:  church  spokesman  said  the  church  does  not 
}  »t  to  dictate  to  its  members  on  private 
■5  3S  matters.  Jump’s  chances  of  appearing  in 
i  .LDS  productions  likely  would  not  be  jeopar- 
iGibbs  said. 

le  Jump  says  he  does  have  some  criticism  of 
■uw  and  said  it  should  be  shown  at  a  late  hour, 
1  he  feels  it  does  have  a  place  on  television. 


1  campus... 

])/Vilkinson  to  get  ag  award 

r  President  Emeritus  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson 
j :  given  the  Grant  Speed  Distinguished  Donor 
[ i  i  at  the  Agriculture  Recognition  and  Awards 
Bt  Thursday. 

dnson  will  be  given  a  small  bronze  casting  by 
r  I :  Grant  Speed,  Dr.  Max  V.  Wallentine, 

•1  !:or  of  biology  and  agricultural  sciences,  said. 

son  donated  the  down  payment  for  the  BYU 
j  ;  (ear  Spanish  Fork,  Wallentine  said. 

(lets  for  the  banquet  can  be  obtained  in  301 
;?  /'  The  price  is  $4  per  plate. 

In  the  weather... 

'  1  :a8t  calls  for  variable  cloudiness  through  Wednesday  with  a 
y  of  showers  or  thunder  showers  in  the  afternoon.  Tem- 1 
:  fwill  continue  warm  with  highs  65-75  degrees  and  lows  35-45. 
f  V  Monday  at  BYU  was  69  degrees,  the  low  42. 


ByJULIBUSH 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum  opens 
its  doors  to  the  public  today  after  years  of  planning, 
construction  and  preparation  of  exhibits  and 
displays. 

A  dedication  ceremony  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  in 
the  Marriott  Center  attended  by  Monte  L.  Bean, 
LDS  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball,  First  Counselor 
N.  Eldon  Tanner  and  dignitaries  from  BYU.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  dedicatory  prayer,  a  ribbon-cutting  ceremony 
will  be  held  at  the  museum  front  door,  officially 
opening  the  facility. 

The  museum  houses  wildlife  trophies  from  all  over 
the  world,  a  herbarium,  live  reptiles,  classrooms, 
storage  areas,  research  labs,  a  library  and  some  of 
the  most  extensive  life  science  collections  in  the  In¬ 
termountain  West. 

The  collections  include  Bean’s  mounted  trophies, 
a  penguin  collection,  sea  shells,  dried  plants,  birds 
and  eggs. 

The  Bean  trophies  represent  the  expeditions  and 
excursions  by  the  Seattle  businessman  and 
philanthropist,  who  said  that  he  huilt  the  museum 
to  house  his  animal  collection  “so  others  could  learn 
about  them.” 


Happy  Birthday 
President  Kimball 


Mormon  church  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball 
will  spend  part  of  his  83rd  birthday  today  on  the 
BYU  campus. 

It’s  work  as  usual  for  President  Kimball,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Don  LeFevre,  LDS  public  communica¬ 
tions  director.  He’ll  work  in  his  office  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  then  travel  to  Provo  for  the  10  a.m.  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum  in 
the  Marriott  Center. 

After  the  dedication  activities,  he  will  return  to 
his  office  in  the  afternoon  for  more  work. 

LeFevre  said  President  Kimball  will  celebrate  his 
birthday  with  his  family  later  tonight.  They  will 
hold  a  birthday  dinner  at  home. 


Monte  Lafayette  Bean  began  as  a  bookkeeper  with 
Skaggs  grocery  stores,  and  now  owns  Tradewell 
stores.  Pay  ’n  Save  Drug  Stores,  Sportsland-Sports 
West  sporting  goods  stores,  Lamot’s  Apparel  Stores 
and  the  Ernst-Malmo  Home  Centers. 

He  decided  to  finance  the  museum  after  finding 
that  the  Heher  J.  Grant  building,  (the  former  Life 
Science  Museum)  was  too  small  to  adequately  dis¬ 
play  his  trophies  and  the  university’s  life  science 
collections. 


Heritage  Edition 

Today's  issue  of  the  Daily  Universe 
features  stories  and  photographs 
focused  on  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum 
at  BYU.  Stories  in  the  first  and  second 
sections  center  on  the  museum  and 
its  position  in  the  academic  life  of  the 
University. 

The  third  section  explores  the 
scientific  heritage  of  BYU  in  its  first 
century. 


Dr.  Wilmer  W.  Tanner,  professor  emeritus  of 
zoology,  has  been  named  director  of  the  museum. 
Dr.  Dorald  Allred,  BYU  zoology  professor,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  R.  Murdock,  BYU  botany  and  range  science 
professor,  have  been  appointed  associate  directors. 

Six  curators  were  chosen  to  collect  and  display  in¬ 
sect,  plant,  bird,  mammal,  fish  and  reptile 
specimens.  Artists,  designers,  taxidermists,  and  il¬ 
lustrators  were  hired  to  prepare  the  museum  ex¬ 
hibits. 

The  main  functions  of  the  museum  are  research 
and  community  service,  according  to  Paul  C. 
Richards,  BYU  director  of  public  communications. 
Tanner  said  the  museum  will  provide  “faculty,  stu- 

(Cont.  on  p.  8) 


The  multi-million  dollar  Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Musem  will  be 
dedicated  today  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Marriott  Center.  It  will  be  open  to  the 
public  for  tours. 


Highway  deaths  in  Utah  linked  to 
inflation,  decay,  lack  of  courtesy 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  three  aritcles  on  the 
problems  of  building  and  maintain¬ 
ing  Utah  highways,  as  well  as  some 
safety  factors  that  contribute  to  a 
rising  traffic  death  rate  in  the  state. 

By  PAT  BROWN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Inflation  and  decay  are  crippling  the 
state  highways. 

At  least  that’s  what  officials  of  the 
Utah  Foundation  and  the  Utah 
Department  of  Transportation 
(UDOT)  are  saying.  According  to 
representatives  of  these  two  agencies," 
the  increasing  numbers  of  deaths  on 
the.  highways  can  be  linked  to  decaying 
roads,  worn-out  vehicles,  and  an  ero¬ 
sion  of  driver  courtesies,  including 
speeding  and  the  drinking  driver. 

Allan  Witt,  director  of  research  for 
the  Utah  Foundation,  a  privately  ow¬ 
ned  organization  concerned  with  the 


interests  of  Utahns,  said  inflatiopaj^ 
costs  have  hurt  UDOT  in  its  ability  lb 
keep  the  roads  maintained  and  to 
teach  drivers  courtesies. 

“UDOT  simply  can’t  keep  up  with 
the  costs  of  maintaining  their  ser¬ 
vices,”  he  said. 

Byron  Penrod,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Highway  Safety,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  UDOT,  said  deteriorating 
highways  and  declining  vehicle  ef¬ 
ficiency  are  problems,  but  the  drinking 
driver  and  the  habitual  traffic  violator 
cause  the  most  accidents. 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  UDOT  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  the  highways 
with  the  funds  on  hand,  according  to 
Penrod.  To  do  this,  UDOT  determines 
the  high  risk  areas  in  Utah  and 
allocates  federal  and  state  monies  to 
the  maintenance  of  those  areas. 

“We  want  to  make  the  roads  as  safe 
as  we  possibly  can  for  the  average 
driver,”  Penrod  said.  “This  sounds 


bad,  but  we  more  or  less  put  a  price  on 
a  person’s  life.  Our  first  concern  is  the 
areas  where  the  most  accidents  occur. 
We  want  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
accidents  which  will  take  lives,”  he 
said. 

Penrod  said  monies  also  alleviate 
problems  which  can’t  be  placed  in  a 
specific  category.  One  subh  problem  is 
that  of  the  drinking  driver.  One  of  the 
highest  causes  of  fatal  accidents  in 
Utah  during  1976  was  alcohol,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tony  Cox,  director  of  the 
Driver’s  License  Division  of  the  Depar- 
ment  of  Public  Safety,  a  division  of 
UDOT.  Each  year,  between  39  and  50 
percent  of  accidents  involve  persons 
who  have  been  drinking,  according  to 
Cox. 

Penrod  said  that  in  1977  sample 
groups  of  the  population  were  stopped 
on  the  highways  to  determine  how 
many  of  the  drivers  were  drinking  just 

(Cont.  on  p.  4) 


Japanese  protesters 
forced  out  by  police 


TOKYO  (AP)  —  Police  us¬ 
ing  a  crane  and  protected  by 
high-pressure  hoses  took  over 
a  blockhouse-tower  complex 
Monday,  arresting  protesters 
who  rioted  all  weekend  trying 
to  block  the  opening  of  Japan’s 
new  $1  billion  Narita  airport. 

The  protesters  had  built 
their  complex  on  private  land, 
a  60-foot  tower  atop  a  four- 
story  blockhouse,  designed  to 
obstruct  the  flight  path  of  the 
airport’s  only  completed 
runway. 

About  40  protesters  had 
been  holed  up  there  since 
Saturday,  holding  off  police 
with  firebombs,  rocks  and 
steel  arrows  fired  from  huge 
slingshots. 

Monday,  police  climbed  a 
crane  boom  and  took  four 
demonstrators  off  the  tower. 


They  then  cut  into  the  side  of 
the  blockhouse,  which  has 
doors  and  windows  only  in  the 
top,  and  arrested  six  more. 

Police  said  there  may  be  a 
tunnel  complex  through  which 
other  protestors  escaped. 

Airport  foes  include  en¬ 
vironmentalists,  farmers  who 
were  forced  to  sell  their  land 
for  use  by  the  airport  and  lef¬ 
tists  who  say  it  may  be  used 
for  military  purposes.  They 
have  vowed  to  fight  until  the 
airport  is  abandoned. 

I'heir  weekend  of  rioting 
may  have  succeeded  in 
postponing  opening 
ceremonies  scheduled  for 
Thursday  at  the  airfield  41 
miles  north  of  Tokyo.  The 
Japanese  cabinet  was  to 
decide  Tuesday  whether  to  put 
off  the  opening. 


BYU  updates  broadcast 


A  33-foot  satellite  receiving  dish  is  equipment 
hoisted  into  place  on  its  pedestal  at  the  Weststar  1 
BYU  farm  near  Spanish  Fork.  The  new  System. 


Carter  asks  for  $8.3  billion 

City  revival  plans  outlined 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  President  Carter  urged  a 
major  overhaul  of  federal  programs  Monday  as  part 
of  his  $8.3  billion  strategy  to  help  cities  cope  with 
conditions  ranging  from  economic  decay  to  sprawl¬ 
ing  growth. 

“The  promise  of  cities,  which  for  many  was  the 
promise  of  America  itself,  has  dimmed  for  people  at 
all  economic  levels,”  says  a  White  House  urban 
paper. 

Key  elements  of  the  long-awaited  Carter  plan  in¬ 
clude  creation  of  a  National  Development  Bank,  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  handful  of  job-creation  schemes, 
and  several  proposals  to  direct  federal  urban  aid  to 
states  and  neighborhoods. 

Immediately  criticized 

The  Carter  policy  was  immediately  criticized  by 
Lee  Alexander  of  Syracuse,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  who  said  the  policy  is,  “a 
significant  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  contains 
too  little  in  new  funds  and  raises  new  questions 
about  the  role  of  local  government.” 

While  praising  the  proposal  to  create  a  develop¬ 
ment  bank,  he  expressed  concern  over  programs  that 
direct  aid  to  states  and  neighborhoods  rather  than  to 
city  hall. 

The  Carter  proposals  involve  practically  every 
Cabinet  department,  including  the  Pentagon,  as 
well  as  four  agencies.  The  president  proposed  160 
changes  in  40  federal  programs. 

Carter’s  $8.3  billion  proposal  for  fiscal  1979  would 
authorize  new  spending  of  $2.7  billion.  In  addition, 
it  would  provide  $1.7  billion  in  interest  subsidies  to 
stimulate  business  activity  over  30  years,  $1.7  billion 
in  tax  reductions  to  stimulate  business  and  job 
development  and  $2.2  billion  in  loan  guarantees. 

An  estimated  $85  billion  in  federal  funds  already 
goes  to  state  and  local  governments. 

For  all  cities 

“This  is  a  program  for  large  cities  and  small  cities; 
for  distressed  cities  and  for  cities  out  to  avoid  dis¬ 
tress,”  said  HUD  Secretary  Patricia  Harris,  who 
guided  development  of  the  policy. 

Administration  officials  say  the  policv  should 
reverse  years  of  neglect  in  which  federal  policies 
have  often  inadvertently  subsidized  urban  sprawl 
and  stunted  central  city  growth. 


One  feature  of  the  Carter  plan  —  a  requirement 
that  agencies  prepare  an  urban  impact  analysis  of 
all  proposed  programs  —  was  described  by  Secretary 
Harris  as  “the  most  important  decision  adopted  by 
the  president.” 

Goverment-wide  effort 

Among  the  other  changes  is  a  Pentagon  commit¬ 
ment  to  target  purchasing  into  distressed  areas  and 
a  government-wide  effort  to  triple  purchasing  from 
minority-owned  businesses. 

Other  elements  of  the  urban  plan  include  a  series 
of  urban  initiatives  at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  EPA  also  will  assist  cities  in  meeting 
clean  air  and  clean  water  standards,  and  will  help 
urban  firms  meet  emission  requirements. 


/  takes  action 
against  employee 

Action  has  been  taken  against  the  BYU  employee 
who  stole  a  controversial  film  last  week,  but  the 
details  will  remain  confidential. 

Bruce  Clark,  dean  of  the  College  of  Humanities, 
said  Monday,  “We  have  resolved  the  matter  and 
taken  action.  President  Oaks  instructed  me  that  ac¬ 
tion  the  university  takes  with  respect  to  any  em¬ 
ployee  is  confidential.” 

Clark  added,  “He  has  not  been  dismissed  and  will 
not  be  dismissed.” 

Dale  S.  King,  director  of  the  College  of 
Humanities  Advisement  Center,  approached  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Middle  East  International  Week  booth 
last  Monday  and  said  he  had  permission  from 
another  faculty  member  to  take  a  film  on  Palesti¬ 
nian  refugees.  He  gave  a  false  name  and  false  Social 
Security  number.  The  film  was  later  recovered  by 
BYU  Security/Police. 

Paul  Richards,  director  of  BYU  Public  Com¬ 
munications,  said  last  week  the  deans  of  the 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  Colleges  would 
meet  “to  investigate  the  situation  and  determine  a 
course  of  action.” 


Page  2  The  Daily  Universe 

Not  satisfied 


Tuesday,  March  28,  1978 


Faculty  voice  opinions 
on  new  G.E.  program 


By  BEKY  QUINTERO 
Universe  Staff  Writer 
Editor’s  Note:  Following  the 
publication  of  last  week’s  series  of 
articles  on  general  education,  the 
Universe  received  a  letter  from  a 
faculty  member  who  expressed  some 
dismay  at  the  direction  BYU’s 
program  is  taking.  Previously,  no 
faculty  member  contacted  was  will¬ 
ing  to  be  quoted  in  the  paper,  so  their 
comments  were  not  used  in  past  arti¬ 
cles.  This  professor  was  not  only 
willing  to  be  quoted,  but  also  knew 
of  others  who  would  talk  to  the  Un¬ 
iverse  “on  the  record.’’  This  article 
gives  their  viewpoints,  and  also 
some  of  those  previously  gathered. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  talk  to  very 
many  faculty  members  to  discover  that 
there  is  no  consensus  on  general  educa¬ 
tion  at  BYU.  However,  said  Garold  N. 
Davis,  professor  of  German  and  Com¬ 
parative  Literature,  “this  is  not  very 
surprising,  since  there  isn’t  even  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  members  of  the 
General  Education  Committee.” 

Davis  has  long  been  concerned  with 
general  education  changes  nationally; 
he  has  been  involved  directly  with 
changing  a  program  at  a  large 
Colorado  university  before  coming  to 
BYU.  He  feels  the  new  program  is 
heading  in  dangerous  directions. 

He  cited  the  trend  towards  a  course 
“smorgasbord,”  especially  in  Category 
m,  as  evidence.  He  said  general  educa¬ 
tion  here  will  become  “a  valueless 
program,  if  students  can  choose  what 
they  want.” 

He  recognizes  that  students  often 
resist  the  idea  of  having  the  school 
design  their  education,  but  to  him  this 
is  absurd  because  students  “want  to 
control  education  before  they  know 
what  it  is.” 

His  chief  criticism  is  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  program  makes  no  value  judg¬ 
ments  on  what  is  important  for  a 
generally  educated  person  to  know, 
and  thus  is  becoming  amoral.  He  cites 
Category  HI  as  an  example. 

“Originally,  Category  III  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  language  or  math  tool; 
the  criteria  was  that  it  develops  a  skill 
which  could  be  applied  anywhere.” 
Thus,  he  said,  “we  established  a  moral 
base,  but  we  made  it  valueless  by 
allowing  everyone  to  contribute  a  new 
course.  We  are  moving  towards  in¬ 
finity.” 

Even  in  Category  II  there  are  87 
choices  with  “no  structuring,”  he  said. 
“There  is  a  need  to  identify  which 
courses  are  most  important”  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  take,  Davis  asserts.  “If  stu¬ 
dents  can  complete  a  r^uirement  by 
taking  a  cinema  appreciation  class  in¬ 
stead  of  a  challenging  humanities 
sequence,  they  can  look  back  and  say  it 
isirt  valuable.” 

Davis  said  some  value  judgments 
and  arbitrary  decisions  are  going  to 
have  to  be  made  if  the  ideals  of  general 
education  are  ever  to  be  met. 

R.  Douglas  Phillips,  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  defines  the  problem 
slightly  differently.  “One  of  the  biggest 
confusions  we  have  in  the  United 
States  is  defining  the  difference  bet¬ 


ween  education  and  training,”  he  said. 
“Students  come  here  with  the  idea 
that  they  ought  to  be  trained  for  a  job. 
Very  few  know  what  a  general  educa¬ 
tion  is. 

“My  son  was  a  freshman  last  year, 
and  he  was  frankly  scared,”  Phillips 
said.  “He  just  didn’t  know  what  to 
take,  and  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
because  the  faculty  were  not  involved 
in  counseling.”  On  the  whole,  Phillips 
feels  the  faculty  have  defaulted  in  this 
respect  by  not  providing  the  guidance 
many  students  want. 

He  sees  a  danger  in  “allowing 
anything  to  become  general  education. 
Education  is  the  ability  to  judge,  and 
(quoting  from  a  philosopher)  in  order 
to  judge,  one  must  have  experience  in 
the  highest  values,”  he  said.  The  im¬ 
plication  is  that  one  doesn’t  get  such 
experiences  just  anywhere. 

He  feels  the  most  valuable  part  of 
education  is  not  the  part  that  gets  a 
student  hired,  but  rather  those  “ex¬ 
periences  of  the  best”  which  give  in¬ 
dividuals  the  standards  to  judge  by. 

Phillips  feels  the  program  ideally 
should  be  “a  balance  between  the  old 
authoritarian  system  and  the  new  stu¬ 
dent  freedom.  It  must  be  prescribed 
within  limits.”  Otherwise,  it  can  never 
hope  to  fulfill  the  goal  of  teaching  in¬ 
tellectual  discipline. 

Arthur  H.  King,  professor  of 
English,  said  what  general  education 
ought  to  do  is  “inculcate  the  ability  to 
read,  write  and  number.”  He  pointed 
out  that  people  at  BYU  are  “as  anxious 
to  inculcate  information  as  skills,” 
with  the  information  often  being  left 
behind  as  soon  as  the  exam  is  over. 

“There  are  a  number  of  people  who 
recognize  that  evaluations  to  test  skills 
are  needed,”  he  said.  He  feels, 
however,  that  information  retention  is 
not  encouraged  enough.  “The  more 
you  have  to  keep  up  both  skills  and 
(amount  of)  information,  the  better 
chance  you  have  to  retain  both  for  a 
lifetime.” 

He  favors  the  approach  used  in 
many  European  schools,  where  a  final 
senior  examination  requires  students 
to  recall  knowledge  from  all  stages  of 
their,  undergraduate  education. 

One  faculty  member,  who  declined 
to  be  identified,  said,  “I  don’t  like  the 
new  program.  It  is,  frankly,  a  pain  for 
me  to  have  to  worry  about  preparing 
my  students  for  an  exam  someone  else 
makes  up,  which  I  may  not  even  see 
until  the  day  before  they  have  to  take 
it.” 

Other  general  conclusions  suggest 
themselves  from  various  faculty 
responses.  The  faculty  do  not  fully  un¬ 
derstand  the  new  program;  many  need 
to  be  converted  to  general  education. 

The  responsibility  for  making  value 
judgments  on  course  offerings  has  been 
deliberately  shirked.  Many  would 
rather  grudgingly  go  along  with  the 
new  program  than  take  a  public  stand 
against  it. 

As  long  as  these  attitudes  persist,  lit¬ 
tle  progress  can  be  expected  towards 
the  ultimate  goal  of  a  viable,  valuable 
program  turning  out  truly  educated 
minds. 


Security  alerted 

Easter  antics  'bomb' 


Coeds  should  be  careful  about  leav¬ 
ing  Easter  egg  treasure  hunt  clues  in 
men’s  restrooms. 

At  least,  that’s  what  a  group  of 
women  from  the  101st  Branch  found 
when  one  of  their  clues  was  mistaken 
by  BYU  Security  as  a  bomb  threat. 

The  whole  affair  started  quite  in¬ 
nocently  when  the  women  hid  clues 
and  eggs  for  a  treasure  hunt  in  various 
places  in  the  Widtsoe  Building,  plann¬ 
ing  to  return  that  evening  with  their 
dates  for  an  Easter  weekend  activity. 

Trouble  brewed  when  BYU  Security 
was  called  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
some  smoke  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
same  building.  A  janitor  found  a 
curious  note  in  one  of  the  first  floor 
men’s  restrooms  during  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

The  note  read,  “I  shouldn’t  have 
done  it,  but  I  did.” 

Steve  Boud,  one  of  the  group  who 


arrived  later  to  look  for  the  eg| 
the  note  and  the  smoke  led 
vestigating  officers  to  the  cor 
that  something  was  awry.  “Th 
ted  to  search  for  a  bomb,’ 
“The  woman  who  wrote  tl 
meant  she  shouldn’t  have  gone 
bathroom  to  leave  the  note,  but 
anyway,”  he  explained. 

After  finding  the  clue,  accord 
later  report  by  the  officers  to  th 
they  started  searching  for  a  bo 
uncovered  more  clues.  They  ( 
lucky  and  found  a  couple  of  tl 
The  officers  started  to  catch 
finding  additional  clues  and 
cause  of  the  smoke  was  disi 
“Some  sort  of  appliar 
overheated  and  started  to 
Boud  said. 

“They  were  really  nice  ah 
whole  thing,”  he  added.  “Ai 
they  found  all  the  clues  we  ga 
the  prize  —  a  bunch  of  carrol 


Journalism  society  elects ! 


Universe  photo  by  Doug  Flamm 

Orphan  iamb  finds  home  with  dean 

This  lamb,  named  “Easter”  was  “Easter”  is  a  “bum  lamb,”  which 
given  to  Dr.  G.  Edward  ISfelson  ,  chair-  means  he  will  have  to  be  fed  from  a 
bottle  until  he  is  old  enough  to  look  sf- 
Susan  Jones,  from  Casper,  Wyo.  ter  himself. 

Television 

KBYU  joins  satellite 


Culture  booths  win  awards 


KBYU  installed  a  satellite  receiving 
dish  Monday  at  the  BYU  farm  south  of 
Spanish  Fork.  i 

'The  equipment  is  part  of  a  new 
system  connecting  KBYU  to  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  (PBS)  by 
satellite,  said  Ralph  Silver,  chief 
engineer  for  KBYU-TV  and  FM. 

The  system  should  be  completed 
mound  Oct.  1,  Silver  said.  The  dish, 
approximately  33  feet  wide,  was 
assembled  on  the  ground  and  then 
hoisted  by  crane  onto  its  pedestal.  “It 
looks  like  a  giant  soup  bowl,”  he  said. 

The  first  satellite  used  by  KBYU 
will  be  Weststar  1  which  is  owned  by 
Western  Union.  PBS  has  a  contract  to 
use  four  channels  of  the  satellite,  said 
Silver.  KBYU  is  an  affiliate  of  PBS. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  the 
new  system,  said  Silver,  will  be  higher 
quality  signals.  “We’ll  be  able  to  have 
full  range  audio  as  well  as  TV.  Curren¬ 
tly  the  signal  travels  through  repeating 
stations  every  30  miles.  With  the  new 
system,  the  signal  will  travel  directly 
to  the  satellite  and  .  back  to  earth, 
again,”  Silver  said. 

Another  advantage  will  be  the  in¬ 
crease  in  program  possibilities  he  said. 
KBYU  will  have  the  option  of  picking 
up  one  of  four  channels  at  any  time. 
This  will  ennable  the  station  to  have 
different  programing  than  other  PBS 
stations  in  the  area  such  as  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah’s  KUED.  At  present, 
KBYU  is  only  able  to  pick  up  one  PBS 
station  which  it  receives  over 
telephone  lines,  said  Silver. 


There  is  the  possibility  that  KBYU 
may  be  able  to  transmit  its  own 
programs  over  the  satellite  some  time 
in  the  future,  said  Silver.  “We  can  add 
a  transmitter  unit  to  the  dish,  then 
KBYU’s  broadcast  potential  would  be 
one  third  of  the  earth’s  surface.  This 
would  include  the  U.S.,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,”  Silver  ex¬ 
plained,  “but  that  is  just  a  future 
possibility.” 

KBYU’s  system  is  one  of  approx¬ 
imately  250  being  installed  throughout 
the  U.S.  as  part  of  a  nation-wide  PBS 
interconnecting  satellite  system. 

Hearing  planned 
for  'Son  of  Sam' 

NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  A  state 
Supreme  Court  justice  received  a  new 
psychiatric  report  on  David  R. 
Berkowitz  Monday  and  scheduled 
another  competency  hearing  in  the 

.  He  SSa  He 

‘  would  decide,  ’Thursday,  on  a  defense 
motion  for  a  closed-door  hearing. 

Justice  Joseph  R.  Corso,  sitting  in 
Brooklyn,  immediately  sealed  the 
document,  but  one  of  its  authors  has 
said  he  and  his  associates  now  find 
Berkowitz  competent.  Berkowitz  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  killing  six  persons  and 
wounding  seven  others  with  a  .44- 
caliber  pistol  over  a  period  of  12 
months  in  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  the 
Bronx. 


Fifty-nine  students  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications  have  been 
elected  members  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha, 
a  national  scholarship  society  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  communication. 

Those  students  represent  the  top 
scholars  among  the  895  communica¬ 
tions  majors  on  campus.  Dr.  Oliver  R. 
Smith,  national  council  inember,  said. 
'The  59  students  will  be  inducted  into 
the  society  at  the  annual  Communica¬ 
tions  Awards  banquet  April  4. 

The  students  who  will  be  inducted 
are:  Michael  G.  Agrelius,  Allison  K. 
Barney,  Kevin  G.  Barnhurst,  Norma 
M.  Bean,  Maureen  Burrows,  ^vell  R. 
Call,  Meridee  Carpenter,  Mary  C. 
Christenson,  E.  Rich  Collins,  Susan  A. 
Cutler,  Eric  R.  Day,  L.  Carliii 
Eldredge,  Edwin  T.  Eynon  and  Sheri 
Eyre. 

Also  listed  were  John  C.  Felshaw, 
Sandra  Glauser,  Nicholas  A.  Good¬ 
man,  Colin  Gromatzky,  J.  Kimball 
Hansen,  Thayne  R.  Hansen,  James  T. 

Century  2 
copies  ready 

The  “Winter  2”  issue 
of  Century  2  will  be 
available  through  Friday 
between  10  a.m.  and  4 
p.m.  in  the  Reception 
Center,  ELWC. 

Subscribers  should 
pick  up  their  copies  this 
week,  according  to 
Susan  Pynes,  Century  2 
executive  secretary. 

Individual  copies  of 
the  BYU  journal  will 
also  be  sold  along  with 
'  copies  of  the  poster, 

“The  Parable  of  the 
Final  Exam.” 

Students  interested  in 
submitting  manuscripts 
to  the  student  journal 
can  pick  up  submission 
forms  at  the  ASBYU  of¬ 
fices  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Wilkinson  Center, 
in  A-246  JKBA  or  at 
most  college  advisement 
centers  on  campus. 


Jarston  and  Kenneth  E.  Harv 

Val  0.  Holley,  Dynette  Ivii 
W.  Jackson,  David  Brian  Joh: 
McKay  Johnson,  Gordon  P.  J 
Geraldine  Johnston,  Step 
Johnson,  Jill  Jones,  Oli 
Kieboom,  Franklin  C.  Kitto, 
Krieger,  and  Laurie  Lambs< 
also  elected. 

Also  included  were  Rol 
Matthews,  Evan  D.  McCollu 
A.  Nelson,  Robert  R.  North: 
Page,  Paul  D.  Peterson,  Donm 
man,  -Steven  J.  Pynes,  Kimbei 
tero  and  R.  Sherman  Robinsc 

Julie  A.  Schleichardt,  Je 
Scott,  Mark  E.  Severts,  Mi( 
Smith,  Donald  S.  Smurthw 
Yvonne  Stacey,  Marilyn  E. 
Rosanna  Stewart,  Jane  M. 
Kurt  B.  Sweeney  and  Kent 
were  also  named. 

Other  members  include  I 
Webb,  Nancy  Hinsdale  Wil 
Mark  Woodland. 
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The  Brazilian  cultural  exhibit  won 
first  place  and  the  “Colossus  of  the  Un¬ 
iverse  Award”  in  last  week’s  1978  In¬ 
ternational  Festival. 

Ben  F.  Donoho,  associate  adviser  of 
the  International  Students  Office  said 
the  Thai  students’  exhibit  placed 
second,  winning  the  “Grandest  of  the 
Earth  Award.”  The  third-place, 
“Worldwide  Super  Award”  was 
presented  to  the  South  African 
display. 

The  displays  for  Canada,  Mexico 
and  the  Middle  East  were  awarded 
“Honorable  Mention.” 


The  awards  were  presented  during 
the  performance  of  the  Internationals 
entertainment  group  Friday  night. 

Judging  was  based  on  originality, 
uniqueness,  educational  qualities,  en¬ 
tertaining  qualities,  friendliness, 
costume  modeling,  costume  display, 
showmanship,  inviting  qualities  and 
interest  qualities. 

In  addition  to  those  winning 
“Honorable  Mention,”  several  cultural 
exhibits  won  “Awards  for  Exhibit  Ex¬ 
cellence,”  including  New  Zealand, 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  Netherlands, 
China,  Peru,  Costa  Rica,  Bolivia, 
Paraguay,  Japan  and  Polynesia. 


Tuck  shimmering  opal  butterflies  in  her 
Easter  Basket  —  they're  spring  fashion  excitement! 

a.  Opal  ring,  14  karat  yellow  gold,  $90 

b.  Opal  stickpin,  14  karat  yellow  gold,  $85 

c.  Opal  pendant,  14  karat  yellow  gold,  $80 

Charge  it! 

Open  a  Zales  account  or  use  one  of  five  national  credit  plans. 


The  Diamond  Store 

UNIVERSITY  MALL  224-0521 


CBEAYiye  BAiwe 


SEE  THE  GUYS  MATCH  WITS  WITH  THE  GALS 

GTHE  GDaTIAIG  GAME 

APRIL7**'  ELWC  7:30pm 
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Great 
Families 
Grown  Here. 


Carillon  Tower's  tulips  are  tremendous. 
The  Maeser  building's  marigolds  are  memorable 
and  the  evergreens  everywhere  inbetween  are 
elegant.  All  of  which  is  nice.  But  when  the 
time  comes  for  you  to  leave  the  BYU  campus  ^ 
and  to  think  about  other  growing  things,  we  01k 
would  like  to  plant  this  idea:  Great  families 
are  grown  in  Provo,  Utah, 

Mothers  and  fathers  and  children  do  well 
here  in  the  protective  presence  of  Timp.  MjmjM 
That's  because  Provo's  climate  is  right. 

Here,  families  are  welcomed  and  wanted. 

They  have  room  to  grow  in.  Social 
conditions  are  warm  and  friendly.  j 

Cultural  opportunities  blossom  all 
around.  And  spiritual  roots  go  deep, 


Provo  parents  are  almost  as  hardy  as  their 
children.  Last  year  they  donated  thousands 
of  hours  to  make  their  community  even  more 
productive.  They  were  everywhere — fund 
raising  for  the  PTA,  staffing  polling  places, 
counseling  scouts,  pitching  in  at  the  senior 
citizens'  center. 

And  because  families  do  well  in  Provo,  so  too, 
do  other  valued  institutions,  including  business 
^  and  industry.  Today  Provo  is  on  the  move. 

I  We  have  100  industries  of  all  kinds  and  sizes — 
M  everything  from  a  stuffed-animal  manufacturing 
P  company  to  an  industrial  research  laboratory 
r  to  a  world-famous  energy  development 
corporation.  Best  of  all,  there's  space  for  more 
n  this  clean,  uncrowded  city. 


Yes,  Provo  is  a  place  for  growing  great 
families — and  for  keeping  them  busy. 
Remember  that,  when  you're  looking  for 
a  place  to  call  home. 


Moreover,  there's  a  growing  supply  of 

schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  ^ 
attractive  neighborhoods — the  very 
things  that  families  thrive  on. 
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ANAGENE  D.  MEECHAM 
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H.  BLAIN  HALL 

City  Auditor 
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Over  the  past  32  years,  Massey  Studio  has  helped  many 
couples  with  their  wedding  plans.  Your  choice  of  outdoor 
or  studio  settings  for  your  engagement  or  wedding  por¬ 
traits.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  reservations  to  have 
candid  temple  and  reception  pictures  taken.  See  page  128 
of  the  Student  Directory  for  a  sample  of  Massey  Studio’s 
color  photography. 

MASSEY  STUDIO 

150  South  100  West,  Provo 
373-6565  /  377-4474 


LISTEN,  AND  WIN! 
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Redford  speaks  at  Y 
airs  political  views 


By  CYNDEE  ROYLE 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Robert  Redford,  speaking  to  a  BYU 
current  affairs  class  Monday,  en¬ 
couraged  students  to  be  more 
demanding  of  political  leaders  and  to 
find  out  what  is  really  going  on  behind 
the  issues. 

Redford,  an  active  lobbyist  on 
energy  conservation,  clean  air  and 
numerous  other  environmental  issues, 
said  young  people  should  be  aggressive 
about  asking  their  leaders  questions 
instead  of  just  listening  to  the 
“speeches  they’ve  given  25  miles  down 
the  road.” 

“The  times  that  I’ve  been  in 
Washington,  the  general  view  for  the 
principal  part  of  the  Utah  delegation  is 
one  of  embarrassment,  particularly  of 
Hatch  and  Garn,”  Redford  said.  “They 
really  do  feel  that  Garn  is  a  fool  and 
that  Hatch  is  dangerously  slippery  and 
that  neither  one  of  the  two  men  are 
men  of  particular  substance.” 

Redford  said  he  feels  Senator  Garn 
acts  like  “a  man  who  behaves  like  he  is 
very,  very  threatened  by  a  lot  of  people 
and  a  lot  of  things.  Any  man  who  is 
that  bombastic  and  speaks  so  min¬ 
dlessly  and  treads  so  roughly  on 
human  rights,  is  a  man  who  must  be 
afraid  of  something.” 

He  added,  “He’s  certainly  not  a  vepf 
intelligent  man  politically  in  my  book. 
He’s  not  a  man  who  is  very  up  on  the 
issues  and  the  evidence  of  bis  positions 
speak  for  that.” 

Redford  said,  “If  it’s  possible  to  be 
more  right  (conservative)  than  Garn, 

Hatch  is  it.  It’s  people  like  Garn  who 
are  out  accusing  people  like  me  of  be¬ 
ing  radical,  but  in  truth  he’s  far  more 


For  mass  transit 


radical  than  I  am.  He  doesn’t  listen  to 
another  point  of  view.” 

“There  was  a  peat  respect  for 
Moss,”  Redford  said  of  his  experiences 
in  Washington.  “Moss  was  essentially 
a  man  who,  unfortunately  at  voting 
time,  got  frightened  and  who  became 
weak.  But  he  was  a  good  man  and  he 
did  some  good  things  and  there  was 
respect  for  him  in  Washington.” 

“There’s  a  certain  amount  of  respect 
for  McKay,”  he  added.  “McKay  is  a 
man  who  is  thoughtful  and  rather 
deliberate.  Some  people  may  say  too 
deliberate.” 

Redford  said  he  doesn’t  like  either 
political  party.  “I  have  as  much  to 
criticize  in  the  Democrats  as  I  do  in  the 
Republicans.  I  really  choose  to  vote  the 
issue  and  the  man.” 

He  expressed  a  concern  that  options 
aren’t  put  before  the  public  for  con¬ 
sideration  on  certain  issues. 


s  right, 

who  are  bringing  children  into  the 
world  or  are  planning  to,  to  try  to  make 
it  a  safe,  decent  place  to  live.  If  it 
means  taking  on  traditional  values 
such  as  ranching  and  farming  in  the 
communities,  then  that’s  pretty  much 
what  I’m  committed  to  do.” 

Redford,  who  said  he  feels  he  has 
been  tagged  with  a  radical  image  he 
doesn’t  deserve,  said,  “The  concerns  I 

have  are  the  same  concerns  you  have 
as  a  voting  resident,  such  as  the 
quality  of  life  we’ll  be  living  in  the 
future.” 

He  explained  that  he  lives  in  the 
Utah  Valley  because  it  is  a  “refuge” 
and  a  place  of  privacy  for  him  to  raise 
his  family.  The  valley  is  one  of  the 
“few  remaining  places  that  has 
traditional  values.” 


Tax  election  called 


A  special  election  to  consider  a 
quarter-cent  sales  tax  increase  to  fund 
mass  transit  was  approved  by  the 
Provo  City  Commission  Monday  mor¬ 
ning. 

The  election  was  tentatively  set  for 
May  23,  provided  money  can  be  found 
to  finance  the  election  itself. 

A.  John  Clarke,  chairman  of  the 
Timpanogos  Transit  Authority  (TTA), 
told  the  commission  the  'TTA  would 
organize  and  publicize  the  election, 
but  City  Auditor  H.' Blaine  Hall  s^id 
the  election  would  cost  the  city  ap¬ 
proximately  $8,000.  Hall  said  the 
money  was  not  budgeted  and  would 
have  to  be  funded  from  unexpected 
monies  in  the  present  budget. 

Commissioner  Anagene  Meecham 
volunteered  to  check  procedures  and 
find  out  the  exact  cost  of  the  election. 

Orem  residents  will  also  vote  on  the 
issue  and  the  TTA  wants  to  have  the 
elections  run  simultaneously.  The 
Orem  City  Council  will  discuss  the 
election  in  its  meeting  Tuesday  at  7 
p.m. 

Clarke  and  Merrill  Gappmayer, 
TTA  vice  chairman,  appeared  before 
the  Provo  Commission  to  request  the 
election  and  also  to  present  a  timetable 
of  events  that  will  take  place  prior  to 
the  election. 


Gappmayer  said  the  TTA  must  be 
fully  operational  by  Oct.  1,  1978,  to 
meet  guidelines  to  match  an  $800,000 
federal  grant  on  an  80-20  basis. 

“By  Oct.  1  we  must  have  our  funding 
approved  and  submitted  to  the  federal 
government,”  he  said.  “On  Sept.  15 
our  bids  on  equipment  will  have  to  be 
awarded.”  He  said  bids  would  be 
opened  Sept.  1  and  plans  for  operating 
the  transit  system  would  be  reviewed 
and  approved  by  federal  and  state 
authorities  in  August.  On  July.l  the 
final  phase  of  the  traiisportation  plan 
must  be  completed,  Gappmayer  said. 

Clarke  said  the  timetable  leaves  lit¬ 
tle  time  for  promotion  and  “a  great 
deal  of  work”  would  be  required  to  in¬ 
form  the  voters  of  the  election. 

“June  is  the  time  most  people  take 
vacations  and  we  want  as  many  people 
as  possible  to  participate  in  this  deci¬ 
sion,”  Clarke  said.  “We  simply  want  to 
do  what  the  people  want,  and  if  they 
turn  down  funding  of  the  project,  then 
it  is  dead.” 

Clarke  and  Gappmayer  told  the 
commission  a  decision  on  what  type  of 
transportation  will  be  offered  has  not 
been  made  yet.  He  told  the  commis¬ 
sion  they  were  considering  a  smaller 
service  with  a  capacity  for  expansion 
at  a  later  time. 


In  Utah 


►Traffic  deaths  increase 


Robert  Redford  speaks  to  a  BYU  current  affairs  class  on  campus  Mon¬ 
day. 


(Cont.  from  p.  1) 
before  they  started  driving. 

“The  tests  were  taken  at  different 
time  intervals  in  highly  populated 
areas  of  the  state’s  highways,”  he  said. 
“We  requested  that  the  driver  take  a 
voluntary  breath  test  to  determine  how 
many  have  been  drinking.  Of  the  800 
persons  stopped  in  the  state,  17  to  18 
percent  had  been  drinking  prior  to 
driving.” 

Cox,  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  said  increased  speed  on  the 
highway  is  the  other  major  cause  of  ac¬ 
cidents  in  Utah.  This  was  the  cause  in 
accidents  in  slightly  more  cases  than 
alcohol  in  the  past  10  years. 

Because  of  survey  results,  the 
Department  of  Highway  Safety  sur¬ 
veyed  fatal  accidents  to  see  if  a  correla¬ 
tion  exists  between  speed  and  chances 
of  fatalities.  Roy  Byrd,  director  of  Roy 
Byrd  and  Associates,  a  privately  ow¬ 
ned  testing  group  which  worked  on 
contract  for  UDOT,  said  a  positive 
correlation  between  speed  and  traffic 
fatalities  was  found  in  a  series  of  tests. 

“This  correlation  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  deceleration  of  the  vehicle 
which  has  a  higher  velocity  and  sud¬ 
denly  stops,”  he  said.  He  noted 


though,  the  probability  of  eras 
creases  as  the  vehicle  deviates  fro 
normal  traffic  speed. 

In  his  report  to  UDOT,  Byrd 
that  the  number  of  fatalities  inci 
as  the  average  speeds  on  the  I  ‘ 
increase.  The  year  with  the 
number  of  fatalities  (1972), 
the  highest  average  speed  oj 
highways  (61.3  mph). 

Penrod  said  the  oil  shortage  ii  i 
created  a  dramatic  change  in  the  I 
ber  of  fatalities.  It  forced  peo] 
drive  fewer  miles  and  encouragt 
55-mile  per  hour  speed  limit, 
reduced  traffic  fatalities  by  30 
percent,  he  said. 

This  was  only  temporary,  tl 
Penrod  said.  “In  1977,”  he  e 
“there  was  a  30  percent  incre; 
fatalities  in  Utah.  This  might 
reflection  of  the  increase  in  spei 
Penrod  believes  drivers  in  19 
not  as  concerned  about  the 
crisis  as  they  were  in  1974  anc 
heavier  feet  on  their  gas  pedals 
The  UDOT  survey  in  1977  s 
the  number  of  persons  driving  8 
on  Utah  highways  increased  Ii 
percent  over  1976. 

Tomorrow:  The  problem  drb  i 
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CANADA  WINNIPEG  GEORGIA  ATLANTA 


^ving  Trouble  Calculating 
Your  Income  Taxes? 


FREE  TAX 
CONSULTATION 


This  service  is  available  to  all  BYU  students 
so  save  yourself  all  the  grief  and  pain  of 
hoping  your  taxes  are  correct. 


THIS  WEEK'S  TIMES 
AND  PLACES 


MARCH  28 


110  ELWC 
1  p.m.  -  4  p.m. 

MARCH  30 

Ballroom  Balcony,  ELWC 
1  p.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Co-sponsored  by: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  OMBUDSMAN 
and 

BETA  ALPHA  PSI 
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Questions.... 

about 
Student 
Government? 


AGd® 


delivered  by  Martin  Reeder 
Tuesday,  April  4 
396ELWC  4:00p.m. 

compiled  by  Perry  ft  Jon  Bratt 


Last  year,  we  said  it  was  time  for 
A  ertain  changes  in  student  govern- 
|ti  lent.  Looking  back,  we're  proud  of 
ur  contributions  in  1977-78. . 


Honor  Council 

Executive  Council  Cooperation 
(achieved  through  weekly  inter¬ 
views} 

State  of  the  Studentbody  Ad¬ 
dress 

delivered  in  December  and  up- 
I  coming  in  April 
Student  Relations  Council 
^  The  What’s  Happenin  in  ASBYU 
J  I  page 

Closed  Circuit  T.  V.  coverage  of  U 
of  U  football  game 


This  year,  we  averaged  one  speaker  a 

WEEK  AND  EMPHASIZED  CURRICULAR 
ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS.  We  THANK  YOU  FOR 
YOUR  PARTICIPATION  AND  THANK  OUR  STAFF. 


► 


it'From  the  float  trip  down  Split 
'ountain  Gorge  on  the  Green 
Lver,  the  football  games,  pep 
Hies,  Jack  LaLane,  basketball, 
id  rugby  it  has  been  an  exciting 
!(id  eventful  year.  Many  hours  of 
jirvice  have  been  rendered  by 
!^3voted  student  workers,  and 
%  irerwhelming  support  by  the 
udentbody  have  made  the  athletic 
fciogr-ams  the  successful  events  they 
we  been.  Thanks  to  everyone  who 
articipated  in  and  helped  to  make 
1  these  events  possible. 


Club  participation  in  ASBYU 

PROGRAMS  HAS  BEEN  AT  AN  ALL  TIME  HIGH 
THIS  PAST  YEAR.  We,  OF  THE  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS  Office,  WOULD  like  to  express  our 
THANKS  TO  THE  MANY  ORGANIZATIONS  WHO 
HELPED  MAKE  THIS  YEAR  A  VERY  SUCCESS 

ONE.  Remember;  if  you  want  to  be  in  on 
what’s  happening  at  BYU,  join  a  club. 


YOU 

ARE 

SPECIAL 


You  —  yes  you!  You're  different.  I  have  seen  millions  ...  well  maybe 
thousands  of  people  thus  far  in  my  life,  and  you,  you're  not  like  any  of 
them.  You  are  unique.  Oh  sometimes  you  unite  with  others  in  dress  or 
opinion,  but  that  is  only  sometimes.  Mormon??  No,  that  doesn't  make  the 
difference  entirely.  Almost  everyone  here  is  a  Mormon. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  "different."  You  see,  no  one  else  has 
experienced  life  exactly  the  way  you  have,  and  so  no  one  is  quite  like  you. 

Take  an  orange  for  example.  Study  it,  look  at  it,  get  to  know  it.  Get  to 
feel  like  you  know  your  orange.  Then. ..throw  it  into  a  pile  of  oranges  and 
mix  it  in  with  the  rest  of  the  bunch.  Wait  a  few  minutes.  Now  ...  find  your 
orange.  The  result  is  fantastici 

Oranges  look  quite  remarkably  the  same,  and  yet  when  and  if  you  take 
the  time  and  opportunity  to  get  to  know  your  orange,  you  can  tell  it  apart 
from  hundreds  of  other  oranges.  If  then  oranges  are  so  distinctive,  what 
of  you? 

Mormon  or  not  my  friend,  you  are  different  ...  you  are 
"ONE  IN  A  MILLION." 


“One  in  a  Million  Week” 


April  3-7,1978 
Stopdown  Lounge 


The  Social  Office  thanks  you  for 
your  support  this  year.  Total  atten¬ 
dance  at  funtions  such  asdances,  con¬ 
certs,  Our  Gang,  Creative  Dating, 
Homecoming,  Video,  and  all  other  ac¬ 
tivities  is  132,390  to  date. 

Thanks  and  keep  it  up. 


siWMEiiiiaij 


Some  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Office  of  Student  Community  Ser¬ 
vices  include: 

Increased  staff  size  from  30  to  over 
60.  This  helps  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Office  and  increases  its 
workload.  It  also  gives  more  stu¬ 
dents  the  opportunity  to  serve  in 
leadership  capacities. 

You’ve  Got  A  Friend  —  increased 
long-term,  matched  volunteers 
from  70  to  over  170. 

Adopt  A  Grandparentincreased 
longterm,  matched  volunteers  from 
10  to  over  70. 

Initiated  monthly  entertainment 
and  Family  Home  Evening 
programs  at  over  seven  local  nurs¬ 
ing  homes. 

Reorganized  Student  Toolshed, 
repaired  old  tools,  and  purchased 
new  tools  to  help  BYU  students  bet¬ 
ter  complete  service  projects. 


ASBYU  Women’s  Office  expresses  its 
appreciation  to  all  those  students  and 
staff  who  have  helped  make  this  a  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Best  wishes  to  next  year’s 
staff. 


With  the  support  of  the  studentbody 
and  dedicated  office  workers,  the 
Culture  Office  has  been  able  to  sponsor 
many  varied  programs  since  Septem¬ 
ber: 

Take  Ten 

Concerts  Impromptu 
Spontaneous  Performances 
Moments  in  Concert  and  Conversation 
Moments  in  Art  and  Conversation 
Young  Artist  Performance  Concert 
Film  Society 
Christmas  Tree  Lane 
Shakespeare  Week 
Mormon  Festival  of  Arts  Ball 
Childrens  Literature  Lecture 
Culture  Week 

We  have  continued  to,  assist  the 
Lyceum  Series,  operatic  and  theater 
production,  as  well  as  operating  the 
Wilkinson  Gallery  and  purchasing  an  ad¬ 
ditional  five  paintings  to  be  part  of  the 
permanent  student  collection. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  we 
have  had  to  serve. 


Science  displays  transform 
Bean  museum  into  'jungle' 


Mounted  animal  heads  and  photographs  donated  by  Seattle  philanthropist  Monte  L.  Bean  are  featured  in  the  Bean  Memorial  Room  in  the  new  Life 
Science  Museum.  Displays  will  open  to  the  public  today  following  the  Museum's  dedication. 


Bird  scientist, 
collection  donor 
dies  Monday 

J.  Donald  Daynes,  a  retired  govern¬ 
ment  official  from  Salt  Lake  City  and 
one  of  western  America’s  foremost 
oologists  (bird  egg  collectors),  died 
early  Monday  morning  after  suffering 
a  heart  seizure  in  his  home. 

Several  years  ago,  Daynes  turned  his 
life’s  work  over  to  the  Life  Science 
Museum  at  BYU.  The  collection, 
donated  in  the  name  of  Daynes  and  his 
wife,  includes  984  clutches  of  bird  eggs, 
totaling  more  than  3,(X)0  individual 
eggs;  catalogs;  extensive  field  notes 
and  drawers;  cabinets  and  cases  for  at¬ 
tractive  display. 

Daynes  was  to  attend  today’s  Monte 
L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum  dedica¬ 
tion  and  was  to  see  his  eggs  on  display, 
(see  earlier  story  p.  24) 

The  well-known  western  oologist  was 
a  grandson  of  Utah’s  first  tabernacle 
organist,  Joseph  J.  Daynes,  and  a 
member  of  a  well-known  Utah  music 
family.  He  first  became  interested  in 
bird  eggs  as  a  Boy  Scout  studying  or¬ 
nithology  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1915. 

As  a  student  working  under  the  late 
Dr.  J.H.  Paul  at  the  University  of  Utah 
in  1922,  Daynes  took  a  field  trip  to  the 
west  side  of  Utah  Lake,  south  of 
Pelican  Point.  There  in  a  grove  of  cot¬ 
tonwood  trees,  he  collected  his  first 
'Treganza  Heron  eggs  and  launched  his 
life-long  career  in  oology. 

The  oologist  worked  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  many 
years  as  chief  of  financial  assistance. 
He  retired  in  1968  after  35  years  federal 
service.  He  was  past  president  of  the 
Utah  Audubon  Society.  He  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Annual  Bird  Census 
for  years  and  wrote  many  scientific 
papers  on  oology,  including  one  on  the 
nesting  habits  of  the  Western  Wood 
Pewee  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Dr.  Herbert  Frost,  professor  of 
zoology  and  curator  of  the  Museum’s 
oological  collection,  was  instrumental 
in  acquiring  the  Daynes  collection  for 
BYU.  He  said  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  prepared  and  documented  sets  of 
bird  eggs  in  Utah  and  will  be  a 
valuable  research  and  display  resource 
in  the  future. 


J.  Donald  Daynes 


•Museum  opei^ 

(Cont.  from  p.  1) 

dents,  and  the  public  with  a  supe 
organized  research  and  display  ce 
for  the  biological  sciences.” 

The  museum  features  “diorar 
which  have  been  carefully  desii 
and  constructed.  Tanner  said. 
are  background  murals,  painted  b; 
tist  Illene  Lussier,  that  por 
animals  in  their  natural  habitat, 
mural  will  cover  an  entire  wall  and 
take  more  than  a  year  to  paint. 

Huge  color  photographs  cover 
walls  of  the  museum,  some  of 
taken  by  Bean  on  African  safaris « ' 
A  60-minute  wildlife  film  wil 
shown  regularly  in  the  museum, 
five-minute  film  clips  accom] ; 
many  of  the  exhibits.  ’ 

A  shop  for  constructing  displays 
a  refrigerated  hide  room  for  st( 
have  been  built  for  future  specin  | 
The  museum  has  separate  rest  L 
areas  for  each  collection,  inch 
rooms  to  prepare  the  specimen 
study.  Much  of  the  museum  is  gt 
toward  research.  Tanner  said. 

An  herbarium  containing 
plants  that  are  centuries  old  is 
que  feature  of  the  museum, 

Welsh,  curator  of  plants,  said. 


By  HEIDI  WALDROP 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Polar  bears  and  tigers,  peak  from  around  tall 
cabinets.  Birds  perch  on  walls  overseeing  ducks  and 
pheasants  that  stare  from  their  designated  spots. 

Is  it  a  jungle  or  a  zoo? 

It’s  the  Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum  in 
varying  stages  of  preparation. 

The  first  step  in  preparation  for  such  a  museum  is 
for  the  designer  to  put  together  a  basic  format  for 
each  display,  says  Karen  Baskim,  preparator  for  the 
museum.  For  a  diarama,  the  next  step  is  to  go  on  a 
field  trip  to  a  place  where  that  particular  scene  will 
be  represented,  she  said.  “We  go  to  the  general  area 
and  take  lots  of  pictures  and  collect  specimens.  That 
includes  leaves,  flowers,  rocks  and  even  dirt,”  she 
laughs.  “Then  we  bring  them  back  and  make 
molds.” 

At  the  Bean  Museum,  they  use  real  branches  and 
some  of  the  smaller  rocks  but  for  the  leaves,  plants 
and  the  larger  rocks  they  have  to  make  molds  for 
life-like  imitations.  Miss  Baskim  says. 

“We  take  pictures  all  over  then  put  them  together 
to  show  what  we  need  to,”  Miss  Baskim  adds. 
“Sometimes  the  pictures  overlap.  We  may  put  on  a 
15  foot  square  what  in  real  life  is  a  mile  or  so.” 

Next  they  use  a  “vacu-former”  to  make  the  plastic 
leaves.  These  then  have  to  be  cut  out  and  wires  are 
glued  on  them. 

“Then  we  paint  each  one  with  a  hair  brush  and 
wire  them  individually  on  the  branches,”  Miss 
Baskim  says.  From  start  to  finish  the  process  takes 


“20  minutes  to  half  an  hour  on  each  leaf.” 

There  are  basically  three  types  of  displays  in  .the 
museum.  Miss  Baskim  explains.  The  diarama  has  a 
15  foot  mural  as  a  back^ound  and  is  set  up  to  look 
as  real  as  possible.  The  mural  is  an  oil  painting  done 
by  the  Museum’s  fulltime  artist,  Illene  Lussier. 
“She  has  been  working  on  the  smaller  beaver  one  for 
over  four  months,”  Miss  Baskim  says.  The  diarama 
has  a  three  dimensional  effect. 

The  basic  display  is  two  dimensional,  shows 
photographs  and  is  generally  in  a  cabinet. 

The  third  type  is  an  individual  panel.  “They  just 
have  pictures  on  them  and  then  some  lettering  ex¬ 
plaining  it,”  Miss  Baskim  says. 

As  full  time  staff  members,  the  Bean  Museum  em¬ 
ploys  a  construction  technician,  a  designer,  an  ar¬ 
tist,  an  illustrator,  a  taxidermist  and  the  preparator 
who  oversees  the  production.  Also  there  are  various 
parttime  students. 

Each  display  is  different  and  requires  an  in¬ 
dividual  way  of  building  it.  Miss  Baskim  says.  But 
there  are  a  few  things  the  same,  she  adds. 

“The  main  thing  are  the  animals.  Then  there  is 
generally  some  kind  of  wooden  structure  that  is 
painted  or  covered  with  fabric.  From  there  it  just  de¬ 
pends.  There  are  some  photographs,  rocks  and  fake 
plants.” 

Miss  Baskim  said  it  is  very  much  a  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  with  “everyone  working.” 

When  all  is  finished,  the  purpose  of  the  museum, 
as  Miss  Baskim  sees  it,  is  to  “act  as  a  research 
facility  and  a  display  for  the  public.  It  is  to  show  our 
stewardship  for  the  earth.” 


Mural  painter  Hene  Lussier  works  on  the  detailed  backdrop  for  a  diarama  in  the  new  Bean  Museum. 
Realistic  paintings  are  included  in  many  of  the  building's  displays. 
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Some  180,000  plant  species  are  dried  and  stored  in  the  Museum's  herbarium,  one  of  the  finest  such  rese 
facilities  in  the  Intermountain  area.  Some  plants  date  back  to  the  fifth  century. 


Hand  carvings  in  the  huge  redwood  doors  of  the  Bean  Museum  include  likenesses  of  animals  in  the  realm 
science.  In  the  words  of  the  architect,  the  furnishings  make  the  building  "definitely  top  drawer." 


/Miss  Heritage  Halls  contest  is 
ihan  a  beauty  contest,  Janelle 
a  freshman  in  Child  Psy- 
and  the  current  Miss  Heritage 
said  last  week. 

Ashby  and  her  two  attendents 
lowned  recently  and  will  reign 
'i  Halls  for  a  year.  Miss  Ashby  is 
dhgey  Hall.  First  runner-up  is 
dowell  from  Whitney  Hall  and 
irunner-up  is  Jana  Rowley  from 
iiards  Hall. 

;ontest  begins  each  year  in  the 
ual  halls  when  one  girl  is  selec- 
her  talent  and  responses  during 
with  judges.  Each  girl  is 
1  a  bulletin  board  she 
d  and  on  her  creativity  in 
ing  a  cake. 


5  Heritage  Halls 


Talents,  looks  combined 


After  the  winner  is  chosen  from  each 
hall  she  competes  for  the  six  finalist 
slots.  The  final  six  contestants  visit 
each  hall,  giving  the  girls  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  them.  Interested  girls 
living  in  the  Heritage  Halls  complex 
vote.  “That  vote  from  the  girls  in  each 
hall  is  part  of  the  final  tally  along  with 
all  the  other  factors,”  Miss  Ashby  said. 

“I  didn’t  feel  like  this  was  a  beauty 
contest,  she  explained.  “There  was 
such  a  variety  of  girls  and  the  judges 
asked  questions  that  got  inside  you  — 
to  your  morals  and  values.” 

“I  wish  that  I  could  split  the  crown 
into  24  pieces,”  she  added. 

Miss  Ashby  said  she  feels  this 
method  was  a  good  way  to  run  a  beauty 
contest.  “It’s  judging  a  person  to  see 
what  is  inside  as  well  as  outside.” 
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Tots  grasp  economic  theories 


lission  heads  called 


Janelle  Ashby,  a  freshman  in  Child  Psy¬ 
chology,  was  recently  selected  to  reign  as 
Miss  Heritage  Halls. 


Children  understand  free  enterprise  economics 
well  enough  to  apply  it  to  everyday  situations,  a  re¬ 
cent  study  by  a  BYU  professor  has  shown. 

Barbara  Vance,  associate  professor  of  nursing, 
presented  a  paper  on  her  findings  March  18  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  at  a  conference  of  the  Southwest 
Society  for  Research  in  Human  Development. 

Bonneville  International  Corporation  suggested 
the  research  and  sponsored  it  through  the  Com- 
rnunications  Research  Center  at  BYU.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  wanted  to  use  television  to  teach  free  enterprise 
economics.  Miss  Vance  said. 

Miss  Vance  looked  through  the  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  curriculum  library  to  learn  how  economics  is 
presented  to  children.  She  said  the  library  has  “in¬ 
teresting  ideas,  but  they  are  not  well  organized.” 
She  decided  that  reconstructing  the  curricula  would 
take  more  than  the  year’s  time  on  which  she  was 
planning. 

“The  basic  principle  of  free  enterprise  economics 
IS  equity,  said  Miss  Vance,  “so  I  decided  to  use  the 
concept  of  equity  for  my  study.” 

Equity,  in  the  context  of  this  study,  can  be 
defined  briefly  as  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 


men  have  been  named  to 
cer  missions  of  The  Church  of 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  L. 
iFevre,  public  communications 
,  said. 

First  Presidency  announced 
ay  the  appointments  of  E. 
IStott,  John  G.  Marshall,  G. 
Irth  Brunson  and  Robert  A. 
g,  all  of  Salt  Lake  City;  Richard 
nsen.  Bountiful;  Monte  J. 

,  Robertson,  Wyp.;  William  J. 
11,  Meadow  Vista,  Calif.,  and 
..  Coryell,  San  Jose,  Calif, 
will  begin  their  assignments  in 
iter  a  mission  presidents’ 
r  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Their 
areas  of  assignment  will  be  an- 
Id  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
said. 

,  58,  graduated  from  Arizona 
•Jniversity  and  is  now  a  partner 
:  national  certified  public  ac-  . 
g  firm  of  Haskins  and  Sells.  He 
»n  a  mission  in  Argentina  and 
d  many  other  church  positions, 
icticing  attorney  for  the  past  22 
Marshall,  51,  has  a  law  degree 
e  University  of  Utah.  He  served 
lissionary  in  Mexico  and  has 
active  church  worker  all  his 

son,  63,  is  chief  executive  of¬ 


ficer  of  a  professional  accounting  firm 
in  Salt  Lake  City  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Utah.  His  church  service 
has  included  many  positions  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  various  organizations  and 
auxiliaries. 

Vice-president  and  assistant  to  the 
president  of  First  Security  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Harding,  45,  earned  bachelor’s 
and  master’s  of  business  administra¬ 
tion  degrees  from  BYU.  As  a  young 
man  he  served  on  a  full-time  mission 
for  the  church  in  Uruguay. 

Jensen,  53,  is  president  of  Bernina 
Sewing  Machine  Company,  Incor¬ 
porated.  He  served  on  a  mission  in 
Denmark. 

Another  U  of  U  graduate,  Brough, 
38,  sold  his  computer  services  com¬ 
pany  recently  to  become  a  Wyoming 
rancher.  He  fulfilled  an  LDS  mission 
to  the  British  Isles  in  the  late  1950s. 

Mitchell,  44,  is  a  practicing  attorney 
and  part  owner  of  a  jewelry  store.  He  is 
a  UCLA  law  graduate  and  served  on  an 
LDS  mission  in  Mexico. 

A  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  and  graduate  of  BYU  was  also 
chosen.  Coryell,  47,  is  a  career 
educator  holding  advanced  degrees 
from  Long  Beach  State  and  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  California.  He  fulfilled  a 
mission  in  Brazil. 


Miss  Vance  first  set  out  to  determine  at  what  age 
concepts  of  equity  are  formed.  Preschool  children  in 
BYU’s  child  development  lab  and  children  from  kin¬ 
dergarten  through  second  grade  classes  in  Rock  Ca¬ 
nyon  School  were  used  in  the  study.  There  were  ap¬ 
proximately  115  children  in  all. 

The  children  were  shown  pictures  and  told  stories 
to  illustrate  situations  of  right  vs.  wrong.  They  were 
then  asked  to  respond  to  those  questions.  The 
children  answered  questions  about  14  situations. 

Predetermined  categories  of  level  of  mastery,  in¬ 
structional  level,  and  not  ready  to  learn,  were  used 
to  measure  the  scores.  It  was  found  that  preschoolers 
were  the  best  level  to  teach.  Miss  Vance  said. 

The  next  semester  Miss  Vance  and  selected 
graduate  students  and  honor  undergraduates  began 
an  instruction  program  with  the  prescliool  children 
in  the  child  development  lab. 

Half  of  the  children  were  put  into  a  control  group 
and  half  into  the  experimental  group.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  group  heard  only  stories  involving 
equity,  while  the  control  group  heard  stories  which 
did  not.  Miss  Vance  said. 

She  said  the  children  were  given  individual  tests 
similar  to  those  previously  described.  They  were  also 
given  tests  in  which  they  were  involved  with  dividing 
rewards  among  themselvei  '  "  ■  ’  ■ 


elves  and  other  students. 


French-Italian  Department  Chairman,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
will  be  presenting  a  lecture  on  “Unanimism”  at  a  symposium 
Thursday  at  10  a.m.  in  room  170  of  the  Grant  Building. 

Dr.  Truman  G.  Madsen  will  speak  on  finding  one’s  pre-existant 
identity  at  Tuesday  night’s  Gospel  and  Behavioral  Science  Sym- 
po.sium.  “The  Best  in  Us:  Pre-Existance  and  identity”  will  be  the 
title  of  his  lecture.  It  will  be  held  in  115  JKB  at  7  p.m. 

Meetings 

Eleven  videotape  presentations  on  the  presidents  of  the  church 
since  Joseph  Smith  will  be  shown  Tuesday  in  321  ELWC.  The 
presentations,  each  15  to  20  minutes  long  will  run  continuously. 

Mock  Trial 

‘Justice  Administration  326”  taught  hy  Ivan  Lawrenee,  is  of¬ 
fering  two  mock  trials.  A  criminal  trial  is  planned  for  Wednesday  at 
6:45  p.m.  in  the  Moot  Courtroom,  room  303  HRCL.  On  April  5  a 
civil  trial  will  be  held  in  the  Moot  Courtroom;  a  time  has  not  yet 


There  will  he  a  reunion  with  President  Duane  M.  Laws, 
Thursday  at  6:30  p.m.  room  110  ELWC.  The  reunion  will  be  a 
covered  dish  dinner  for  all  LDS  families  and  students  associated 


EMERGENCY 

MEDICAL 

TECHNICIAN 

TRAINING 


Prepare  to  Serve! 


fU  election  candidates  must  pick  up  campaign 
ty  or  the  posters  will  be  disposed  of,  Evelyn 
ts  committee  member,  said.  Posters  can  be  picked 
floor,  ELWC. 


Dates: 


May  2-24,  1978 
Monday-Friday  1-5  p.m. 
Enrollment  Limited 


Register  now  at: 

Special  Courses  &  Conferences 
242  Herald  R.  Clark  Bldg. 
Phone:  374-1211  ext.  3556 


UTAH  COUNTY 


A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  LIVE! 


Utah  County  Security  Center 


Utah  County  Youth  Home 


Yokus  Y.  Inouse 


Karl  R.  Lyman 


UTAH  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 


The  rapid  population  growth  in  Utah  County  to  nearly  200,000  during  the 
past  year  has  brought  about  many  changes.  Every  area  in  the  County  has  felt 
the  results  of  this  growth.  Services  and  advantages  for  the  people  who  live  in 
this  beautiful  valley  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  public  officials  of  this 
County. 

The  side  pictures  depict  some  of  the  progressive  functions  and  events  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  county  residents. 

Utah  County's  Rehabilitation  and  Security  Center  houses  minimum, 
medium  and  maximum  security  men  and  women  prisoners.  The  thoughts  and 
desires  expressed  in  the  Dedicatory  Prayer  are  the  feelings  of  those  people 
and  agencies  working  to  rehabilitate  those  housed  at  the  Center. 

"That  the  staff  and  those  working  with  the  people  will  keep  in  mind  that 
the  worth  of  souls  is  great  and  that  those  incarcerated  will  be  taught  the 
values  of  good  citizenship  and  responsibility:  that  the  idea  of  rehabilitation 
will  be  effective  so  that  a  person  may  go  back  into  society  a  little  better  than 
before." 


The  second  Utah  County  Fair,  held  in  Spanish  Fork  last  August,  was  a 
great  success  and  an  opportunity  afforded  many  youngsters  and  adults  who 
displayed  their  talents  and  won  prizes  and  ribbons  for  the  things  they  accom¬ 
plished. 

Changes  have  been  completed  at  the  Utah  County  Youth  Home  that  will 
better  facilitate  those  youth  who  are  in  trouble  with  the  law.  Again  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  County  to  give  the  youth  a  chance  to  correct  mistakes 
before  they  grow  worse. 

We  as  County  Commissioners  rate  highly  BYU's  support  and  good  will 
which  have  helped  make  progress  in  Utah  Countty  possible.  We  appreciate 
the  position  taken  by  many  fine  leaders  at  the  University  on  important  issues 
confronting  us  as  free  individuals.  Let  us  hope  that  we  can  all  help  protect  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  all  citizens. 


Utah  County  Fair 
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'Synthesis'  to  perform  in  concert 


BYU’s  20-member  jazz-rock  ensemble  tion  in  numbers,  which  makes  each  concert  dif- 
“Synthesis”  will  present  a  concert  tonight  and  ferent.  The  group  toured  last  summer  in  Europe, 
Wednesday  in  the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall,  HFAC.  tj-a^giing  to  Hungary  and  Romania. 

The  concert,  which  will  start  at  8  p.m.,  is  free  to  .  /  ,  .  .  *  . 

students.  Five  saxophones,  four  trombones,  tour  trumpets 

According  to  Bob  Taylor,  acting  director  for  and  a  rhythm  section  are  involved  in  the  group. 
Synthesis,  the  group  relies  heavily  on  improvisa-  according  to  Johnson. _ _ 


One-man  portrayal  of  prophet 


lacking  in  characterization 


By  BETH  WOODBURY 
Universe  Reviewer 


Many  people  have  enjoyed  Bryce  Chamberlain’s 
portrayal  of  Joseph  Smith  and  many  will  doubtless 
continue  to  do  so.  However,  this  reviewer  found 
“Joseph,  the  Man  the  Seer”  to  he  a  disappointing 
performance. 

Concentrating  on  action  rather  than  characteriza¬ 
tion,  Chamberlain’s  “personal  insight  into  the  life 
and  times  of  the  Prophet”  was  actually  no  more  than 
a  series  of  familiar  anecdotes  told  with  the  jargon 
and  inflections  of  a  Sunday  School  teacher.  Cham¬ 
berlain  told  about  Joseph,  but  never  became  him. 

The  performance  began  with  an  interesting  but 
gratuitous  bit  of  exposition  as  Chamberlain  ex¬ 
plained  what  he  was  doing  as  he  applied  make-up 
and  costume.  His  naturally  warm  and  winning  man¬ 
ner  was  clouded  by  a  self-conscious  dramatism  as  he 
made  the  clumsy  transition  from  his  own  personality 
to  that  of  the  prophet. 

Chamberlain  made  the  further  mistake  of  beginn¬ 
ing  at  the  climactic  moments  in  Liberty  Jail,  vision 
and  all.  He  went  so  far  as  to  include  God’s  voice. 


which  works  well  in  the  Hill  Cumorah  Pageant  and 
“The  Ten  Commandments,”  but  is  only  ludicrous 
within  the  confines  of  the  Varsity  Theatre.  From  this 
dramatic  height,  Chamberlain  hopped  to  Nauvoo  to 
Palmyra  and  back  again,  never  lingering  long 
enough  on  a  single  event  to  develop  any  character. 

However,  most  disappointing  was  that  Joseph’s 
most  original  and  profound  teachings  were  never 
mentioned.  Chamberlain’s  Joseph  came  across  as  a 
preachy,  overbearing,  self-satisfied  man,  with 
quickly  changing  moods,  expansive  pstures,  and  a 
rather  dull  view  of  life.  Joseph’s  brilliant  mind  was 
never  revealed,  and  his  unique  personal  philosophy 
was  reduced  to  a  mish-mash  of  platitudes. 

Doubtless,  Chamberlain’s  performance  would 
have  been  improved  if  he  had  had  better  technical 
facilities.  The  Varsity  Theatre  was  not  built  for  live 
performances.  The  lack  of  a  traveling  spot  forced 
technicians  to  light  whole  areas  rather  than  just  the 
performer,  requiring  unused  props  to  fill  in  the 
background.  The  poor  acoustics  necessitated  a 
microphone  that  picked  up  the  slightest  rustle  of  the 
actor’s  clothing. 


Former'Three  Dog  Night  star 


By  HEIDI  WALDROP 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


spotlight.  Wells  said  he 
sees  the  stage  as  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  recordings 
and  with  this  in  mind 
tries  to  make  it  more  of  a 
live  recital. 

Wells  was  brought  up 
in  a  multi-cultural  sec¬ 
tion  of  Buffalo,  New 
York.  He  was  exposed 
early  to  black  gospel 
music  but  soon  expan¬ 
ded  his  interests  to  in¬ 
clude  blues,  rhythm  and 
blues  and  other  forms  of 
“soul”  music. 

A  band  in  high  school 
proved  to  be  of  local 
success  to  the  five- 
member  group  headed 
by  Wells,  but  he  knew 
that  he  would  have  to  get 
out  of  Buffalo  to  make  it 
in  the  music  business. 


Three  Dog  Night’s  for¬ 
mer  lead  singer  Cory 
Wells  will  be  the  front 
act  for  the  England  Dan 
and  John  Ford  Coley 
Concert  Thursday  night 
in  the  Marriott  Center. 

With  Three  Dog 
Night,  Wells  gathered  14 
gold  or  platinum  records 
and  performed 

throughout  the  world. 

When  Three  Dog 
Night  broke  up.  Wells 
moved  into  solo  work. 
He  is  currently  active  in 
recording  and  concert 
appearances. 

During  his  years  on 
the  stage.  Wells  has 
always  commanded  the 


During  his  three  and 
half  years  as  an  Air 
Force  jet  mechanic. 
Wells  formed  a  band 
called  The  Satellites  and 
won  several  talent  con¬ 
tests  all  the  way  up  to 
the  Best-of-the-Armed- 
Forces  competition. 


After  leaving  the  Air 
Force,  Wells  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  with  a  band 
he  had  started  in  New 
York,  The  Enemies. 
Wells  stuck  it  out  in  Los 
Angeles  taking  any  and 
all  work  offered  him. 


Wells  still  loved 
rhythm  and  blues  but 
with  the  Beatles’  arrival, 
progressive  and  pop  rock 
was  strong.  Road  work 
followed  until  Wells 


At  Provo  High 


Ballet  West’s  production  of  “The  Nutcracker”  has 
become  a  Christmas  tradition  at  BYU.  This  year. 
Ballet  West  is  adding  another  performance  in  Provo, 
as  the  company  presents  two  choral  ballets,  “Car- 
mina  Burana”  and  “Songs  of  the  Valley,”  tonight  at 
8  at  Provo  High  School. 


Both  the  community  and  Ballet  West  have  wan- 


nunity _ 

ted  more  ballets  in  Provo,  Camille  Parker,  vice- 
president  of  the  Utah  Valley  Ballet  Guild,  said. 
Eventually,  according  to  Mrs.  Parker,  the  coinpany 
will  be  performing  every  ballet  in  Provo  that  it  has 
presented  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  guild  has  been  formed  to  promote  Ballet  West 
in  Utah  Valley.  Dues  from  its  members  will  Be  used 
to  publicize  Ballet  West’s  performances,  Mrs. 
Parker  said.  “Any  interested  person  may  join  the 
guild.”  Dues  are  $8  per  year.  Members  will  receive 
news  about  Ballet  West  and  participate  in  social 
functions,  she  said. 


Three  Y  films 
to  be  aired 
on  KBYU-TV 


Three  recent  BYU 
film  productions  will 
follow  the  telecast  of  the 
Monte  L.  Bean  Life 
Science  Museum 
program  today  on  Chan¬ 
nel  11. 

The  dedication  will  be 
telecast  at  7  tonight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  KBYU. 

“The  Guilty,”  a  recen¬ 
tly  produced  film  starr¬ 
ing  Tina  Cole,  formerly 
of  “My  Three  Sons,”  will 
be  shown  at  about  7:45 
p.m.  Golden  Eagle 
award  winner  “Mailbox” 
airs  following  “The 
Guilty,”  and  “Mother 
Com,”  a  documentary 
produced  by  KBYU,  airs 


“Mailbox”  is  a  BYU 
Film  production  featur¬ 
ing  83-year-old  Lethe 
Tatge  of  Midway.  Living 
alone  in  her  rural  home, 
she  waits  anxiously  each 
day  for  mail  from  her 
children,  but  the  letters 


The 


never  come, 
procrastination  of  her 
children  finally  turns  her 
sorrow  into  theirs. 

“Mother  Corn”  was 
produced  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Public  Broad¬ 
casting  Network.  The 
half-hour  film  examines 
the  indian  culture  of  the 
Southwestern  U.S.,  and 
the  part  that  com  plays 
in  the  religion  and  nutri- 
tion  of  the  native 
American  culture. 


j  THE  I 
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SANDWICH  SHOPPE 


Just  Visiting? 


For  a  Great  Tasting 
and  unique  meal  try 


725E>820N. 
Provo,  Utah 
373*9409 


The 


Just  off  the 
South  Gate 
of  Campus 


CB 


820  N. 


Cougar 

Service 

Station 


The 

Rolling 

Scone 


i 

Rolling! 
Scone 


OPEN: 

Mon.-Thurs. 
11am  to  11pm 
Fri.  llam  to  lam 
Sat.  llam  to  Midnighti 


to  be  warm-up  act  for  concert 


finally  banded  with 
Danny  Hutton  and 
Chuck  Negron  to  form 
Three  Dog  Night. 


The  band  made  rock 
history  in  the  60s  and  70s 
but  there  was  a  point 
when  it  had  to  break  up. 
Wells  said.  “There  was  a 
point  when  the  other 
band  members  and  I  had 
conflicting  interests,  and 
it  was  best  for  everyone 
to  go  their  separate 
ways.  Three  Dog  Night 
gave  me  the  confidence  I 
needed  to  know  I  could 
really  make  it  in  the 
music  industry.  Now 
there  are  many  direc¬ 
tions  I  want  to  go  ...  the 
time  is  right  for  a  solo 
career.” 


Ballet  West  to  give  concert 


Ballet  West  is  working  with  BYU  to  schedule  per¬ 
formances  at  BYU,  but  tonight’s  performance  is  at 
Provo  High  School  because  of  a  full  schedule  at 
BYU,  she  added. 


“Carmina  Burana,”  one  of  the  ballets  to  be  perfor¬ 
med  tonight,  was  choreographed  by  John  Bi.tler. 
The  music  was  composed  by  Carl  Orff,  using  as  the 
text  24  love  poems.  The  ballet  will  feature  the  Utah 
Symphony,  Ballet  West’s  official  orchestra,  and  the 
Jay  Welch  Chorale. 

“Songs  of  the  Valley”  was  choreographed  by 
Bruce  Marks,  artistic  director  for  Ballet  West,  to 
Aaron  Copland’s  “Old  American  Songs.”  It  is  based 
on  pioneer  stories,  Mrs.  Parker  said. 

Ballet  West  will  lose  money  on  this  performance, 
said  Mrs.  Parker.  Even  if  the  performance  sells  out, 
it  will  pay  for  only  half  the  expenses.  In  the  future. 
Ballet  West  hopes  to  sell  season  tickets,  she  added. 
This  will  lower  the  cost  to  the  public  and  provide  an 
audience  the  company  can  count  on. 

Ballet  West  has  grown  from  a  ballet  school  at  the 
University  of  Utah  to  the  fifth  largest  ballet  com¬ 
pany  in  the  U.S.  The  company  tours  to  cities 
throughout  the  U.S.,  and  is  now  planning  a  tour  to 
the  eastern  states,  said  Mrs.  Parker. 

Tickets  for  the  performance  are  $5  to  $10.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  Allen’s  Photo  or  at  The  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  University  Mall. 


i 


THINGS  REMEMBERED  [15%  off 


129  University  Mall,  Orem  224-2144  j  s:rtii:r7u,„„tpu,cha„ 


ik  rubber  s 


s  ★  keys  ★ 


tuesday 


Wednesday 


Update 


Thursday 


friday 


Saturday 


lenniS  '6YU  n  UUh.  S  OO  p  m  ■ 

leclures-  "High  PrfsstireXhromatogippl'y. "  Stephan  Wi 

•  ■  2  15  pro,  ?48  MARB 

tennis  '-evi/vs  Cal  Stale  (I  A  i.  2  30  p  ro.' 

Synthesis-  delonp. Contfil  Hall.  HfAC.  800  pm 


Agriculture  Week  • 

■Middle  Fast  Controversy  Lecture-ELWC 
Malcolm  Kerr.  1;10  p.m  .  Varsity  Theater 
'  ■  lacob  Hiirewitr.  2:10  p.m..  Varsity  Theater 


t",  i.ni  .196  ri  INC  . 

,iml  Iiilin  Imp  CnI'ey.  MC.  8j00  P  nl  : 

HIAC  srtOpm  ’  '  ., 

bf.'timpnUl  HP-AC.  800  pm  • 


Cyenpral  Conference  ^  - 

Baseball '  Alumni  Game  1.00, p.m 
General  Priesthood  Meeting. 


-  CT  weekly  upciate  .  Qf:  evecits  .presented  .by -.-the, , 
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I  Classified  Ads . .  .WORK! 

«  .m  to  5  pm,  except  Set  &  Sue.  3T4.1301,  Ext  2897^S  2898,  Room  117  ELWC 

8— Help  Wanted  cent. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  POLICY 

•  We  have  a  3-line 
minimum. 

Deadline  for  regular 
Classified  Ads  is  10:30 
a.m.  1  day  prior  to 
publication. 

•  Deadline  for  Classi¬ 
fied  Display  is  4:30 
p.m.  3  days  prior  to 
publication. 

Daily  Univer.se  -  room 
117  ELWC,  Ext.  2897  or 
374-1301.  Open  8-4:30, 
Monday-Friday. 


CLASSIFIED  AD 
DIRECTORY 


01  Personals 
02  I.ost  &  Found 
0.3  Instruction  &  Training 
04  .Special  Notices 
05  In.surance 


las  appeared  one  time, 
era  are  expected  to  check  the 
sified  neparlmeni  by  10  a.m. 


08  Help  Wanted 
10  Sales  Help  Wanted 

12  Service  Directory 

13  Pets 

14  Tontracts  for  Sale 
1.3  Room  &  Board 

16  Rooms  for  Rent 

17  linfurn.  Apts  for  Rent 

18  Furn.  Apts  for  Rent 

19  Roommate  Wanted 

20  Hou-ses  for  Rent 

21  Wanted  to  Rent 

22  Homes  for  Sale 

23  Income  Property 

25  Investments 

26  Lots  &  Acreage 

28  Real  Estate  Wanted 

29  Business  Oppty 

.30  Mountain  Property 
32  Farms  &  Ranches 
34  Livestock 

.36  Farm  &  Garden  Produce 

38  Misc.  for  Sale 

39  Misc.  for  Rent 

40  Furniture 

41  Cameras-Photo  Equip. 

42  Mu.sical  Instruments 

43  Elec.  Appliances 

44  TV  &  Stereo 
46  Sporting  Goods 

48  Bikes  &  Motorcycles 

49  Auto  Parts  &  Supplies 
.50  Wanted  to  Buy 

52  Mobile  Homes 
.54  Travel-Transportation 
56  Trucks  &  Trailers 


5 — Insurance  tent. 


8— Help  Wanted  cent. 


10— Sales  Help  cent. 


17— Unhirn.  Apts,  cent. 


17— Unfurn.  Apts.  cent.  17— Unhirn.  ApH.  c 


ADJUSTABLE  LIFE 

,-our  needs.  Chuck  375-7800 
w  224-6251. 


COOK/HOHSEKEEPER 
Star  Valiev  Wvo.  Ranch. 
Call  SLC  3.5.5-1043  eves,  or 
write:  Preston  Ranch.  Bed¬ 
ford.  Wyoming, 


Ply  tiers  -  If  you  can  tie  quality 
fishing  flies  call  High  Coun¬ 
try  Tackle  225-5335.  Ask  for 


MATERNITY  INSURANCE 

Why  wait  several  months  for 
coverage  to  begin?  Why 
combine  more  than  one  com¬ 
pany  at  more  expensive 


RANCH  WORK 
Calving,  lambing,  fencing, 
contact  Preston  Ranch,  Bed¬ 
ford.  Wvoming  83112  or 
phone  307-8&3-2742. 


COCNSELORS  WANTED- 
Western  Colorado  boys’ 
camp  emphasizing  outcamp 


Sales  help  needed.  Demand  is 
too  great!  In  Provo  it’s  easier 
to  sell  maternity  insurance 
than  to  sell  water  to  a  thirsty 
man.  Excellent  commis¬ 
sions.  Call  Gary  Ford  at  Ford 
&  Associates.  224-5150. 


LARGEST  selection  of  homes, 
apts,  duplexes  in  Provo  area. 
Complete  placement  service. 

UNITED  RENTAUS 
125  E.  300  S.  374-8220 
Open  Mon-Sat.  9am-9pm. 


NEAR  BYU 


excel. 


family  medical  plan.  Term 
life  rates  for  the  student  on  a 
budget.  Call  Carl  Hardman, 
Sandra  Hardman. 

Office  225-4523 
Home  374-6678 
Hilltop  Prof.  Bldg.  Orem. 


2  students  needed  for  applianc 
delivery.  Must  have  3/4  to 
pickup.  Call  224-5800. 


FREE-Room,  Board,  car  plus 
other  benefits.  May  &  .June. 
Part-time  child  care.  Call 
225-07,57  Vicki. 


. . .  program.  Two 

years  college  and  sincere  in¬ 
terest  in  working  with 
children  required.  Include 
self-addrssed,  stamped  en¬ 
velope  with  inquiry  to 
Colorado  River  Ranch  for 
Boys,  Gypsum,  Colorado, 
816.37,  _ 


$100,000 

TERM  LIFE 


Needed:  babysitter,  my  home, 
9-5  M-Fri,  9-noon  on  Tues. 
Rates  TBA.  Mother  w/one 
child  acceptable.  .375-0050  or 
225-9.320,  Penny. 


JOBS 

BE  A 

BANK  TELLER 


40  people  needed  immediately, 
great  job  for  students.  Make 
extra  money  in  spare  time. 
Sell  Gift  Certificate  book 
containing  $500  of  free 
merchandise,  food  services, 
gifts  &  entertainment.  $2.75- 
$3  hr  plus  bonuses.  Apply  at 
600  N.  42  E.  Provo  or  phone 
.377-3714  any  day  except 
Sunday. 


NEWLY  REMODELED 

$1.35,  2  bdrm  equipped  w/all 
appliances,  carpets,  drapes 
and  many  extras. 

UNITED  RENTALS 
125  E.  300  S.  374-8220 


$125  all  utils  paid,  extra  nice 
home  complete  w/modem 
appliances,  plenty  of 
privacy. 

UNITED  RENTALS 
125  E.  300  S.  374-8220 
Open  Mon-Sal.  9am-9pm. 


2  bdrm  house  for  re: . 

$260/mo.  New  paint  &  4 
pets.  467-3102,  Tom. 


1  bdrm  apt,  $150.  Singb  i ' 
couples.  Call  Tom  a' 
9711  or  467-3102. 


MARRIED  STUDENTS.  1 
bdrm  apt  1  blk  from 
campus.  $130/mo.  224-1656. 


Earn  $l,50-$200 
a  week  part  time. 
Couples  only.  Call  .375 


2  bdrm.  Townhouse  a 
•  pets.  BYU  Stan. 
$160/mo.  224-.5418. 


$165.  LARGE  BDRMS 

2  bdrm  w/carpets,  drapes,  dis¬ 
hwasher  wash-dry  connec¬ 
tions  &  appliances. 

UNITED  RENTALS 
,  125  E.  300  S.  374-8220 
Open  Mon-Sat.  9am-9pm. 


Married  students  s 

Wvm.  Terr.  Sp/Su.  1 1 
$107.  ,377-1353. 


MEADOW$r 
APTS. 


Male  21  -  $12.00/mo. 
Male  24  -  $13.00/o. 
Male  26  -  $14.00/mo. 
Call  225-02,35. 


APT  MANAGER 
Opening  for  cpl  w/o  children. 
Must  be  in  area  2-3  years. 
Send  resume.  P.O.  Box  89, 
Provo.  Ut. 


Placement  Assistance 
Tuition  Financing 
Day  &  Evening  Classes 
starting  soon 


dealers  to  sell  &  teach 
needlecraft.  Must  have  car  & 
phone.  No  exp.  necess,  we 
train.  Great  <  ' 

37.5-.58.39. 


Nice  2  bdrm  duplex  for  rent. 
Available  Mav  thru  Dec. 
-:  $180  -I-  gas  &  lights. 

,  Refrigerated  air  cond.  374- 


ALL  UTILS  PAID 

$140,  2  bdrm.  Huge  rooms 
w/storage.  No  lease,  Extra 

""^^unTted  rentals 

125  E.  .300  S.  374-8220 
Open  Mon-Sat.  9am-9pm. 


Married  students.  Sublet 
Wvm.  Terr.  Spr/Su.  1  or  2 
bdrm.  Unfurn.  $107  to  $117. 


SPANISH  VILLA 


Now  renting  for  Spring  & 
mer.  See  how  the  r 
setting  ot  these  one 
bedroom  units  can 
your  family  with  the  fin  ri 
gracious  living.  Club  h 

Eool,  sauna,  w  ,. 

illiards  &  more  on  13 1  f; 
■See  us  at  650  W.  7$  I 
Provo  or  call  375-1295.’' 


like  w 


-e  got. 


Life  •  .Maternity  •  Insurance 
Policies  tailored  to  your 

Call  (res.)  224-.5331. 
Thaddeus  Speed  (Agent) 


8-Help  Wanted 


Men,  Women,  Students.  Over 
300  of  our  products  offer  you 
daily  opptys.  for  above 
average  earnings.  Pt.  or  full 
time.  Call  us  today.  225-2662 


1— Personals 

4 — Special  Notices  cont. 

ELECTROLYSIS:  Perm, 
removal  of  unwanted  hair  ef 
face  and  body.  Ladies  only 
373-4301  for  appt. 

.lack’s  Drum  and  Guitar  Shop 
of  Salt  Lake  City  presents  a  ■ 
BILLY  COBHAM  DRUM 
CLINIC  Thurs.  Mar.  30th, 
1978.  6  pm  to  8  pm  Salt 
Palace  Little  Theater,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Admission 
.  $3.00. 

WE’D  LIKE  TO  SHARE 

Try  the  diet  nobody  believes. 
Drink  milkshakes,  eat  reg. 

food.  All  natural.  Try  it  to¬ 
day.  377-0901,  .374-1876.. 

5— Insurance 

JOBS 

MED.  RECEP.  full  time. 
Permanent  position.  $3/hr. 
Hurry.  Call  Art.  225- 


$8.85  PER  HR. 

NO  SALES 

Earn  $6,000 
this  summer  in  the 
Petroleum  industry 

Jobs  available  throughout 
the  U.S. 

No  Experience 

Write:  Employment 

Opportunities 
P.O.  Box  554 
Provo,  Ut.  84601 


Be  vour  own  boss  this  summer. 
Earn  to  $15,000.  Call  .377- 
66.56  to  qualify:  or  P.O.  Box 
1045.  Provo. 


New  apt  2  bdrms  W/D  hki 
Close  to  town.  Please  c£ 
am  to  5  pm,  374-0404. 


445  W.  500  N. 

Now  Renting 
Couples 
375-4533 


New  2  bdrm  units.  S.W.  f  ' 
Wash/Dry  hkups.  $10 
-F  Utils.  374-9140,  STi  pit' 


14 — Contracts  for  Sale 


10— Sales  Help 


NEED  SALESMAN  FULL¬ 
TIME.  Must  have 
background  in  sporting 
goods.  Apply  in  person. 
Park’s  Sportsman,  644  N. 
State.  Orem, 


Men’s  Deseret  Towers. 
Available  March  Ist. 
377-7728,  Vickie. 


Married  students.  $130/mo. 
Unfurn  apt.  1  blk  from 
campus.  224-1656. 


CpIs  or  singles,  new  2  bdrm  4- 
plex  at  163  W.  930  N.  Orem. 
$1.56.  375-0434. 


Lg  2  bdrm  apt  in  S.  Orel 


.  I  April 

Must  sell  Heritage  Halls 
contract.  .375-0059,  Helen. 


Summer  jobs  —  hard-working. 
Earn  $4000  or  more.  Call 
.37.3-4.328  (eves). 


16— Rooms  for  Rent 


2— Lost  and  Found 


MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 


Apt  &  utils,  furn  for  couple.  No 
children.  Wife  to  work  3  hrs/- 
day,  5  days/wk.  Answer 
phone  part  time.  Call  785- 


3— Instr.  8i  Training 


U  Independent  Maternity 
Specialists,  we  tailor-make 
■r  policies  tr  - 


It  Only  Takes  a  Phone  Call 
to  place  a  classified  ad. 
374-1301  or  ext.  2897. 


Learn  to  Dance-Disco,  social, 
jazz,  tap,  ballet.  Dance 
Dynamic,  705  Columbia  Ln. 
375-9131,  377-1668. 


dividual  needs.  And  we’ll  be 
around  when  you  need  help  in 
filing  your  claimi 


NURSES  Provo  nursing  home 
needs  RN’s/LPN’s.  All  shifts 
available.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Call  225-2145. 


GARY  FORD 


NOW  accepting  Piano  Stu¬ 
dents  Adult  Beginners  and 
children.  Call  374-0503. 


Office 

224-5150 


Learn  guitar,  banjo,  bass  & 
drums  from  the  pros. 
Progressive  Music  374-5035. 


Guitar,  Drum,  Banjo,  &  Bass 
lessons.  Play  like  the  pros. 
Herger  Music  373-4583. 


Residence 

377-4575 

When  you’re  in  the  marke 


probably  pay  too  much. 


Dancing  makes  a  fiin  family 
night.  Special  group  instruc¬ 
tion  rates,  your  place  or  our 
studio.  Dance  Dynamic,  705 
Columbia  Lane,  375-9131  or 
,377-1668. 


4— Special  Notices 


Brides  or  Brides  to  be.  Learn  to 
cook  inexpensively,  dishes 
vour  husband  will  love. 
Enroll  now.  373-0570. 


MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 

SAVE  $700 

in  maternity  costs 
call 

BILL  LUCAS 


UTAH 

VALLEY 

BAPTIST 

CHURCH 


Office: 

224-4110 

Residence: 

224-2085 


MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 


First  services  to  be  held 
Sunday  April  2,  1978 
310  W.  .500  N.  Provo 
(Women’s  Council  Center) 
Sunday  School  9:30 
Preaching  Service  10:45 
Evening  Service  7:00 
Telephone  2'24-2957 


Tp  to  $1,500  -  Independent 
Agents  -  Dependable  Com¬ 
panies  -  Complications 
covered  on  mother  -  Baby 
covered  at  birth.  No  pressure 


-  We’ll  tell  it  like  it  is 

CHIPMAN  ASSOC. 
225-7316 


Ever  by  to  drive  a  nzdl  with 
a  screwdriver?  That's  about  as 
reasonable  as  trying  to  sell  real 
estate  without  the  right  tools  ■ 
you  don't  get  very  far. 

If  you  really  want  to  go 
places  with  your  real  estate  ca¬ 
reer  call  us  for  an  appointment 
to  preview  our  sales  training 
material.  You  will  be  amazed  at 
what  our  Tom  Hopkins  FAS- 
TART«Training  Sy^m  will  do 
for  you.  It  is  filled  with  success- 

fill 


ful  “how  to  techniques" : 
head  ”  in  both  listing  and  sell- 


HARMAN  REALTY 

1643  S.  State,  Orem 
224-2010 


ATTENTION 

POTENTIAL 

MISSIONARIES 


•  MONEY 

•  LEADERSHIP  EXPERIENCE 

•  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

•  SKILLS 

•  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
DURING  MISSION 

a  TUITION  ASSISTANCE 
AT  STATE  SCHOOLS 

•  POST  MISSION  JOB 


JOIN  THE 
UTAH 

NATIONAL 

GUARD 

ENGINEERS. 

CALL 

373-0160 


shier  for  fishing  tackle  store. 

Full  or  part-time.  Call  High 
Country  Tackle.  225-5335. 
Ask  for  .lim. 


f  Service  Director^ 


Carpet  Cleaning 


Jewelry  &  Repair 


Typing  cont. 


3TEAM  any  two  rms,  $15.95, 
hall  free.  Sofa  &  love  seat 
$25.95.  Ward  Bros.  Carpet 
Care.  374-1600 


EXPERT  Watch  Repair  Dept. 
Bullock  &  Losee  .Jewelers 
19  North  Univ.  373-1379 


Pinnacle  Publishing 


,  the 


Photography 


BABIES:  loving,  devoted  care. 
Faculty  wife  near  BYU.  375- 
4123. 


24  HR  EKTACHROME  PROC. 
20  Exp.  $2.00,  36  Exp.  $3.50. 
BYU  Studio  116  ELWC 


graduate,  may  we  offer  oi. . 
expertise  in  developing  & 
printing  your  resumes. 
Special  student  rates.  Call 
us.  374-8090. 

1195  N.  .300  W.  Suite  3 


..ie  help  you  with  all  your 
typing  needs.  IBM  selectric. 
Call  Merlene  at  225-6253  in 
Center  Orem. 


EXPERT  TYPEWRITING,  all 
kinds,  electrically,  hand¬ 
writing,  overnight  OK.  Near 
Campus.  Ann.  375-6829 


Cleaners  &  Laundries 

Piano  Tuning 

Tysdal’s  Laundry  Center 

Open  24  hrs  weekdays,  close 

4  pm  Sat,  open  6  am  Mon. 
Air/cond.  Lots  of  free  park¬ 
ing.  450  N.  on  9th  E. 

Piano  Tuning  Special  $25  for 
students  &  faculty.  Member 
Piano  Tech.  Guild.  375-1582 

BILL  KELSCH 
FOOTHILL  SHOE 
REPAIR 


NEED  expert  help  with  your 
typing?  Call  .Ian  Perry  377- 
6770  IBM  Executive. 


5XP.  typing.  IBM  Selectric  11. 
Guaranteed  neat  and  ac¬ 
curate.  Detta,  375-5513  ' 


PLENTY  OF  FREE  PARKING 
438  N.  9th  E.  Provo,  Utah 
374-2424 


Professional  typing.  IBM  Selec¬ 
tric  n.  Carbon  Ribbon.  Call 
Myma  at  225-8164. 


MARY  KAY  COSMETICS 

375-5121 


Pro.  SQ.  DANCE  CALLING 
For  Western  Parties,  Don. 
373-6889  or  377-0450. 


Jirls— before  you  order 
wedding  invitations,  check 
with  the  Orem-Geneva 
Times  for  reasonable  prices. 
,546  S.  State,  Orem,  or  phone 
225-1340  Open  till  noon 
Saturdays,  8-5:,30  weekdays, 
or  by  appt. 


. . J  typing,  r 

Selectric.  Pick-up  &  1 
Available  225-9486. 


Small  storage  u 
summer  rate 
Call  225-7337. 


Typing  done. 

IBM  Selectric.  75  WPM. 
Call  Debbie  at  225-9518. 


Medical,  legal,  genealogy, 
thesis,  reports  for  A’s  or 
publishing.  Call  377-1847  or 


Recreation 


GETTING 

MARRIED? 

JAYLYNN'S 

375-6134  (8  am-lOpm) 


•  SILK  FI.OWF,RSPECI.\LIST9  • 


ENJOY  THP  SPRING 
WEATHER 

Ride  with  us  at  Hobble- 
creek  Trail  Rides.  Rides 
everyday.  Call  for  reserva¬ 
tions.  377-3417  0- 
or  798-7720. 


3et  your  papers  typed  early, 
avoid  the  last  minute  rush. 
75c/page  overnight,  $1  same 


day.  Sharon,  375-6829. 


Exec,  secretary,  type  100  wpm, 
different  type  styles,  ac¬ 
curate,  overnight.  489-7507 
after  5. 


r  785-4140 


Professional  Typing.  Good 
rates.  The  Hom.e  Office. 
377-2252  657  N.  500  W. 


PEANUTS 


® 

by  Charles  M.  Schulz 


ENVIROWEST 

iw  interviewing  for  full-time 
securities  agents  to  market 
real  estate  investments.  Real 
Extate  license  is  not  reqired. 
Call  224-.5777  for  appoint- 


Boys  sleeping  room.  $3.5/mo. 
Across  from  law  school  park- 
ing  lot.  Call  377.0775. 


« 


.$25  CASH  to  new  tenants.  New 
4-plex,  2  bdrm,  cpt,  dips, 
W/D  hkups,  air.  $165.  Orem. 
224-0808  or  225-0709. 


LIVING 

At 

REAM 

APARTMENTS 

BYU  APPROVED  HOUSING 
FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


Spring  &  Summer  Rates 


Three  Bedroom . $50.00  ; 

Two  Bedroom . $60,00  | 

One  Bedroom  . $75.00  ^ 


.if  Conditie 
-  Jishwa^er 


1757'SOUTH  VILLAGE  LANE  OREM 

Behind  Sun»t  Sports  _  _  — - 


•  uispoioi  ^  ^ 

225-81191 S 


RAINTREE  APTS. 

NEW  FOR  FALL  '78 

New  for  fall  78,  Men  and  Women,  2 
baths,  3  bedrooms,  dishwashers,  dis¬ 
posals,  swimming  pool,  recreation 
hall,  laundry,  lighted  porking  lot, 
security  guards.  $80  per  month  in¬ 
cluding  utilities. 

Coll 

377.1  5T1 


Another  line  project  by  the  Busch  Corporation. 
Owners  and  Developers  of  Centenniol  Aportments. 


LARGE  POOL 
NEW  LAUNDROMAT 
PRIVATE  STREET 

PROVO'S  LARGEST  APARTMENTS 

NOW  RENTING  FOR 
SPRING  SUMMER  FALL 

(couples  spring  summer  only) 

401  N.  750  E.  374-5446 


111.:,.; 


We  ore  now  rent " 
for  Spring  &  Sumi  n 
Only  4  girls  per 
during  spring  an^< 
summer. 

Rent  for  Sp./Su. 

$35  including  utili  i 
The  sun  really  sh  i(ii< 
inside  when  we 
off  our  pool  area 
Stop  by  todai 
or  coll 

374-553 

185  E  300  W,  Prottr 


,0^110 


MAKE  A  SPLASH  AT  CEHTEHHIAL  APTS. 


SPECIAL  SPRING  & 
SUMMER  RATES 


Rec.  Hall 

Central  Air  Cond. 
Laundry 
Security  Guards 
2  Good  Branches 


\WI\ 


380  N.  1020  E.,  Provo 


374-1 7( 


PINE  VIEW 

APARTMENTS  OF  PROVO 


^044  'Cl  .dooe 
Idttxctntf,  *pecitu>te4.f 


•  Completely  Furnished 

•  Completely  Carpeted  and  Draped 

•  Two  Carpeted  Bathrooms 

•  Dressing  Vanities  are  built  in 

•  All  major  appliances  are  provided 

•  Plenty  of  Storage  Space  for 
Bikes,  Skis,  Luggage,  etc. 

•  Formal  Lounge 

•  Game  Room 

•  Four  Laundromats 

•  Convenient  Location 

•  Plenty  of  off-street  parking 
Underground  parking  plaza 

•  Range,  refrigerator,  disposal 

•  Air  conditioned 

•  All  entrance  ways  and  foyer  are 
enclosed  and  carpeted 

•  Swimming  Pool 

•  Cable  TV  connections  in  each  apt. 

Summer  rentals  available 
 for  both  boys  and  girls 


APARTMENT  FLOOR  PLAN 


*75 

*60 


per  month 
Aug.  to  April 


discount  if  paid  year!)  ,  ■ 


per  month 
May  to  Aug. 


For  further  information 
call  374-9090  TODAY 
1565  North  University 
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Classified  Ads . . 


In  Spanish  Fork 


iOaily,  8  am  to  S  pm,  except  Set.  S  Sun.  374-1301,  Ext.  2897  8  2898,  Room  117  ELWCm 


$1 00,000  fair  building  underway 


>lof  all  to  BYU.  Air  cond, 

1  kitchen,  2*^  bath,  I 
ies,  2  bdrm.  Spr-Sum 
(DO  plus  utils.  House  as 
Fas  $25/mo.  with  utils. 
Cpls:  spr-sum,  $95  + 
I  Fall,  $65  +  utils.  876 
DON.  Apt  $17.  375-5637. 
imp  hrs.  6-7.  Jay  or  Tim. 


18— Furn.  Apts,  cont. 

MEN  Fall  rate  2  bdrm  $60,  3 
bdrm,  2  bath  $58  &  $60.  All 
util  pd.  57  E.  400  N.  apt  no. 
2.  375-1024  or  375-9274. 


22— Homes  for  Sale  cont.  48— Bikes  t,  Mtrcycles  cont.  58— Used  Cars  cont. 


■5/mo.  +  util.  Spring  & 

sT'ISri,!'. 


block  to  campus.  Util. 
air,  washer,  dryer,  storage. 
150  E.  700  N.  Apt.  5.  375- 
.3816,  374-1771. 

pS! 

lisii 


$46,400 

Brand  new  Provo  3  bedroom 
w/full  basement  and  hip 
roof.  Fireplace  w/“Heatala- 
tor”  for  efficiency.  Carport. 
224-3334. 

MARTENSEN  RLTY 

23— Income  Property 


Bikes  and  skiis  on  close-out.  Up 
to  50'’;  and  more  off!!  Will 
buy  or  trade  bikes.  One  day 
service  on  all  repairs  .  SKI 
TRUCK’S  BICYCLE 
WAREHOUSE  401  W.  1230 
N.  Provo  375-7095. 


1977  Ford  Ranger  4-wheel 
drive.  Lo-miles.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  374-8074. 

73  Toyota  Corolla  St.  Wagon  or 
74  Duster  3  spd.  Both  clean 
374-9414. 


Construction  has  begun  on  a  $100,000  fair 
building  in  Spanish  Fork,  the  Utah  County  Fair 
Board  has  announced  . 

The  building  will  be  located  at  400  S.  Main,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richard  Heap,  city  engineer.  Even  though 
construction  has  begun,  official  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  will  be  held  Thursday  at  10  a.m. 

Board  Chairman  Kent  Prestwich  said  the  current 
facilities  are  “fragmented,”  with  the  fair  spread  over 
several  blocks  and  in  four  buildings.  The  new  facility 


convenient  lay  out.  $40.  377-8493. -  paper  by  tomorrow. -  According  to  terms  of  a  deal  “to  be  pul 


-  ■  ^  , -  ILS.  &  Foreign  Coins  Ext  4274,  785-6227.  “Spanish  F 


sizar 


’‘rSis, 

'aw.iPrsrsS , 


“Spanish  Fork  will  let  us  come  and  put  on  a 
■’  em  rent  of  $20,000  a  year  for  five  yi 
added.  “Then  we  can  have 
rent-free  for  seven  more  years, 
some  question  as  to  whether  oi 


dinator  Don  Forsyth  applauded  Prestwich’s  efforts 
in  arranging  for  the  structure  to  be  built.  He 
suggested  it  be  named  “Prestwich  Pavilion.” 

The  Utah  County  Commission  agreed  to  provide 
the  $20,000  rent  and  an  additional  $50,000  budget 
for  the  board’s  use. 

In  other  business,  Prestwich  announced  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  non-profit  fair  board  corporation.  The 
nine-member  governing  board  will  include  County 
Commissioner  Kenneth  Pinegar,  Spanish  Fork; 
Prestwich  and  Eleroy  West,  both  of  Pleasant  Grove; 

lEs:I3£*a5aSS 

“  '  '  ■  1  to  sign  contracts  with  a 

Tfeb.’^^H^rrMs  ten- 

- , - d  to  perform  twice  daily  during  the 

three-day  fair,  Aug.  16-19. 

“I  think  the  ei 


winwR 


. S 

some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  rent  made  on 

local  bank  to  finance  the  project. 

At  the  board  meeting  Thursday  night.  Fair  Coor- 

Observer  depicts  A. D.  2028 

-:r -  Sslji;?”"'  ‘  V  .je  forcing  .h.pape,  out  of  publication,  Ms.I.i.  ex- 

^ 

n  to  drive!  campus  departments.  She  said  the  students  have  gathered  ideas  about 

incis  rF'iSi?zrZfo„ns^^^ 


- - - — -  «PPJAised  _at  ’$275,  TIME.TO  MAKE  A  CLEAN  somerepai 


SIS 


DailY  Bulletin 


Ex”ot*  dayrva^ingsum-  _ '  _  Flying  Cougars  at  BYU 

5r  departures  CalT  Chris  68  Volkswagon  squareback  Flight  plan  for  this  week:  All  members  attend  this  week.  We  will  be 

■  or.  Wiitcrd  sett Ill'S  J/Sr ...c,  -TO. 

T.,,,L-  .  Trnilnr.  -  involves  findings  from  his  research  conducted  in  214  JRCB  at  8  p.m.  tomorrow. 

I  TUCKS  ft  I  rollers  ^  Europe.  Meet  at  3  p.m.  in  231  MARB.  Phi  Eta  Sigma 


■“£|,V£SKS 


66  Delta  88  Olds.  •i  P  “-  231  MARB.  Phi  Eta  Sigma 

wild  rivers  oAhT’las/grrat  frontier 'Everyone  is  wLome  to  par^  Plan  to  attend.  ‘  ^  igma  nvi  a  lona  ance  wi  e  pri 

r  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  „  3Q  5g2  ELWC.  If  you  have 


-  1Q79  Mncorioir  _ wlld  rlvers  of  the  last  great  fror 

75  Celica  GT.  S-snd.  AM/FM  8-  .  ^™i®®  »nd  pledges:  Tomorrow 


:alS‘lS^r4at6:30p.m.willheour 


^rcyo..... 


Amies  and  pledges:  Tomomowl^roller^tfccer  game!  We’ll  meet  at  NaiU44™N’  Snyon  m' Al!  dub  meiTber!  and  their“wNes''or  dafes 
. .  ■  —-is  the  pledge  breakfast.  See  are  ’  ’  ’  "  . . 


.esl^n^rinkat2C 


C,».  ' 

. ■  ■■ " . 

llpF 


ATTENTION 

GRADUATING  SENIORS 


Are  you  tired  of  driving  the  same  car 
you  had  back  in  high  school? 

If  qualified,  we  can  arrange  for  i 


Come  by  and  choose  from  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  late  model  cars. 

JERRY'S  USED  CARS 

950  S.  Univ.  Ave.,  Provo  374-1556 


atdp.m.  CjjdlMeetm^^  '  g  o  r  a  f  j’sbV 

dresses.  There  will  be  food.  Calling  committees  —  call!  See  you  all  Thanks  to  all  who  helped.  Please  bring  $5  if  we  need  an  added  assess- 

Sand  dune  arrests  high 

Utah  County  Sheriffs  deputies  arrested  some  90  “Three  or  four  people  died  at  the  sand  dunes  last 
Deputy  Sheria  Robert  Eyre  said  a  roadblock  was  obf/gi,  ilfcludV'Sc  "'o''S„r‘'"like”  3531.1 


■:a;.'Lr,!s.,H. 


'‘rZ“vtS?s".iSy 

44-TV  and  Stereo 

"Itii 


Want 
GREAT 
Results? 

Place  your 
ad  in 

Classifieds 


ma  &  exer-  BE  ASH  L  RED 

1,  dances  &  This  new  brick  home  is  quality 


374-1301 


NEW  CAMPUS 

In 

PROVO 

(250  WEST  CENTER  -  84601  -  801-375-5455) 

TO  OPEN 

Sum.  Qtr.  July  6  —  Fall  Qtr.  Sept.  28, 1978 

(Only  500  Will  Be  Accepted) 

STEVENS  HENAGER  COLLEGE 

UTAH’S  Non-Profit 

Junior  College  of  Business 

With  Academic  Excellence  Since  1891 

Will  Offer 

One  &  Two  Year  Specialized  Business  Programs 

Complete  L.D.S.  Institute  and  LDSSA  on  campus. 

96%  of  Graduates  Placed  1974-77 

Placement  Department  receives  over 
4  Job  offers  per  graduate 

Visitors  are  welcome  to  tour  the  New,  Modern  Facilities 
10  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  Weekdays  10  a.m.  -  2  p.m.  Saturdays 


SINCE 

1919! 


A&W  hat  tickled  the  taste 
buds  of  Americans  for  more 
years  than  most  of  us  can 
remember!  For  those  of  you 
who  do  remember  A&W  in 
the  early  days,  you  know 
that  for  all  these  years  we 
have  served  nothing  but  the 
best  in  food  and  drink.  At 
A&W  we  please  your  palate 


SERVING 


'  mi  BURGERS 
DEUCIOUS  FRIES 
TASTY  HOT  DOGS 
FUVORFUL  FISH  &  CHIPS 


YOU  AT 
3  GREAT 

LOCATIONS 


1290  N.  University  Ave.,  Provo,  Utah 


501  N.  Main  St.,  Springville  390  East  State  Rd.,  American  Fork 
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Sluggers  take  1st  at  San  Jose 


By  ANTONE  CLARK 
Universe  Sports  Writer 


The  BYU  baseball  team  came  away  from  the 
Spartan  Classic  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  last  weekend 
smelling  like  roses  after  a  first  place  finish,  but 
Coach  Gary  Pullins  isn’t  concerned  that  his  Cougars 
are  peaking  too  early  in  the  season. 

“I  don’t  think  we  are  peaking  yet  because  we’re 
using  so  many  players,”  Pullins  said.  “Our  pitching 
has  always  been  good  but  this  weekend  we  finally 
helped  our  pitchers  by  making  some  plays  for 
them.” 

BYU  dominated  the  classic,  winning  six  of  seven 
games,  including  a  12-5  thumping  of  host  San  Jose 
State  in  the  championship  game  Saturday  night. 
The  Spartans  had  beaten  the  Cats  earlier  in  the 
tourney  5-4. 

Pitching  Coach  Vem  Law  got  six  complete  games 
from  his  hurlers.  including  a  shutout  from  Greg 


Peterson.  John  Botorff  logged  two  wins  for  the 
Cougars,  earning  a  spot  for  himself  on  the  All- 
Tournament  team. 


All  was  not  rosy  for  BYU  in  the  Classic  however, 
as  the  Cats  lost  the  services  of  outfielder  Jeff  Burton 
in  the  finale  with  SJS.  Burton  was  hit  in,  the  face  by 
a  wild  pitch  in  the  first  inning,  suffering  a  fractured 
jaw  and  possible  eye  damage.  The  Cougar 
sophomore  from  Salt  Lake  City  was  scheduled  to  see 
a  specialist  in  San  Jose  and  was  expected  to  be 
released  from  the  hospital  and  back  in  Provo  Mon¬ 
day.  “Burton  isn’t  hurt  as  bad  as  we  thought  he  was 
at  first,”  Pullins  said.  “We  realistically  don’t  expect 
him  back  for  a  month,  but  you  never  know.” 


Burton’s  injury  leaves  BYU  with  only  four  out¬ 
fielders.  Ironically,  freshman  Stan  Younger  made 
his  varsity  debut  during  the  week-long  tourney.  He 
had  been  troubled  with  eligibility  problems  and  mis¬ 
sed  the  first  weeks  of  the  season. 


Pullins  was  quick  to  point  out  that  Law,  1 
and  Valgardson  weren’t  the  only  Cougars  to 
well  in  the  tourney.  “Marc  Thomas  had  a  great  ^ 
too,”  Pullins  said.  “We  have  a  lot  of  people  pLa  | 
well.” 

What  pleased  Pullins  most  about  the  toumta 
was  the  motivation  of  the  Cougars.  “San  Jose  S  i 
beat  us  on  a  fluke,”  Pullins  said.  “And  Satu 
Coach  Law  and  I  didn’t  have  to  say  a  thing.  ’ 
wanted  San  Jose  badly  and  went  out  to  battle  ; 

BYU’s  record  is  now  14-8  in  NCAA  play  and 
overall. 

The  Cougars’  next  game  will  be  an  intraa  ( 
game  at  home  Friday.  That  game  will  be  prec  i 
by  a  three-inning  softball  game  between  the  n  n 
and  the  Y  bat  girls.  Members  of  the  media  |i 
eluding  the  Daily  Universe,  are  scheduled  to  fi  , 
coaching  spots  for  the  intrasquad  affair.  Pullins  ut 
the  intrasquad  match  should  provide  fans  , 
chance  to  see  the  whole  array  of  Cougars  play  ^ 
“take  some  of  the  edge  off  and  have  some  fui 


A  WORD  FROM 


•  •••• 


GRE4T  ROOT  BE4R 


in  Weddings, 
Engagements, 

and  Portraits 

Allportraits  are  fully  retouched  and  oil 
enhanced  for  the  Rembrandt  look 


Sharo 


248  S.  MAIN 


e  489-4734 

hotography 


SPRINGVILLE 


Cougar  pitcher  John  Botorff  follows  through  his  movement.  Botorff  was 
named  to  the  all-tourney  team  in  the  Spartan  Classic  by  winning  two 
games. 


Bowlers  head 


The  men’s  and  women’s  bowling 
teams  of  BYU  will  leave  for  Boise, 
Idaho,  for  sectional  competition 
Thursday  afternoon  hoping  for  a  vic¬ 
tory  which  will  send  them  to  the 
nationals  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  April. 

Coach  Shaffer  Bown  said  the  men’s 
team  will  face  top  notch  competition 
from  Oregon,  Oregon  State,  Montana, 
University  of  California  —  Davis  and 
Mt.  Hood  Community  College.  Bown 
said  Cal-Davis  would  be  the  tourna¬ 
ment  favorite,  having  bowled  well  all 
year,  including  a  fourth  place  finish  at 
the  Las  Vegas  Invitational  on  New 
Year’s  Day. 

The  BYU  women  will  challenge  the 
favorites  from  the  University  of 
‘  Oregon,  while  other  strong  games  are 

Women  drill 

BYU’s  women’s  track  team  has 
scheduled  an  intrasquad  contest 
Saturday  to  prepare  for  tough  meets  at 
Arizona  State  and  UCLA  in  April. 

Coach  Nena  Hawkes  said  the  meet 
Saturday  will  be  informal.  She  hopes 
to  bring  another  school  or  two  to  Provo 
to  compete. 

The  team  will  be  split  up  next  week, 
according  to  Miss  Hawkes,  with  some 
members  going  to  Arizona  State  and 
:  others  to  Utah  State.  “The  reason  for 
the  split  is  to  give  some  of  our  athletes 
who  are  capable  of  qualifying  for  the 
nationals  a  chance  to  qualify  in  top 
competition  at  Arizona.  Colorado 
State  and  Nevada-Las  Vegas  will  be 
there  and  other  teams  have  yet  to  be 
named. 

“The  other  team  members  going  to 


to  sectionals 


expected  from  Montana,  Oregon  State 
and  Portland  Community  College. 

“We  have  to  win,”  said  Bown.  “It’s  a 
do-or-die  situation  for  us.  If  we  lose,  it 
will  be  all  for  us  as  a  team.  We  do  haye 
Allen  Rowe  going  to  the  nationals  in 
individual  competition  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  April.  I  know  it’s  been  said  in 
other  sports  by  other  coaches  but,  ‘If 
we  play  our  best  we  can  win.’  We  need 
to  handle  the  pressure  because  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  it  there.  Our  girls  pe 
geared-up  for  it  already,”  Bown  said. 

Bown  said  the  men  have  yet  to  roll 
for  selections,  but  the  women’s  team 
has  been  singled  out.  The  following 
women  will  represent  BYU;  Kathy 
Stringham,  Debbie  Bird,  Linda 
Boothby,  Allison  Shurtleff,  Carol  Lar¬ 
sen  and  Liz  West. 

for  nationals 

Utah  State  will  be  getting  excellent  ex¬ 
perience  in  their  respective  events,” 
she  added. 

The  meet  at  UCLA  in  two  weeks  is 
an  invitational  for  the  best  women’s 
track  competition  in  the  nation.  Miss 
Hawkes  said  BYU  will  take  athletes 
who  can  qualify  for  the  nationals. 

She  said  the  UCLA  meet  is  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  because  there  will 
be  no  team  scores  kept.  In  other  meets, 
individuals  often  double  up  and 
become  exhausted  because  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  gaining  team  points. 

The  Cougars  have  a  strong  con¬ 
tingent  of  sprinters,  with  Janet  Scott, 
Linda  Bourn,  Maria  Garcia  and  Mar¬ 
cia  Chadwick.  “Janet  is  an  all-around 
athlete;  she  is  an  excellent  long  jumper 
and  could  compete  in  the  pentathlon,” 
.  said  Miss  Hawkes. 


For  Unique  elegance 
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Wildcats  win  NCAA 

^  r.  LOUIS  (AP)  —  Explosive  Jack  Givens,  con- 
■  *  lally  finding  seams  in  the  Duke  zone,  fired  in  .  a 
r-record  41  points  Monday  night,  and  Ken- 
;y’s  pressure-proof  Wildcats  roared  to  a  94-88 
rjry  over  the  Blue  Devils  in  the  championship 
e  of  the  40th  NCAA  basketball  tournament. 

J  he  Wildcats,  playing  under  what  Coach  Joe  Hall 
®  id  the  most  intense  pressure  of  his  six -year 
ler  at  Kentucky,  clinched  their  fifth  national  ti- 
tehind  a  brilliant  one-man  show  by  their  6-foot-4 

left-handed  Givens  scored  23  of  his  points  in 
first  half  to  power  the  nation’s  No.  1  team  to  a 
8  lead  at  intermission,  then  continued  his  one- 
;  assault  on  the  basket  in  the  second  half, 
ivens  sank  three  baskets  during  an  11-2  burst  as 
Wildcats  moved  into  a  66-50  lead  with  12:42  left 
.le  game.  That  mountainous  16  point  lead  was 
igh  for  Kentucky  to  withstand  a  flurry  by  the 
ntic  Coach  Conference  playoff  champions,  who 
fat  back  valiantly  but  could  get  no  closer  than 
i  points.  In  fact,  with  a  lead  of  seven  point,  Hall 
n  to  substitute.  Then,  finding  his  team’s  lead 
„  ly  eroding,  he  had  to  let  his  regulars  return  to 

)lj  vens’  performance  was  just  three  points  shy  of 
(ij  ’ecord  for  an  NCAA  championship  final  set  Bill 
ton,  who  scored  44  points  for  UCLA  in  this  same 
ding  against  Memphis  State  in  19'73.  At  that 
,  the  building  was  known  as  the  St.  Louis 
ua;  it  is  now  called  the  Checkerdome. 
icrowd  of  18,721  gave  Givens  a  standing  ovation, 
mg  his  nickname  of  “Goose,”  as  the  brilliant 
tucky  forward  left  the  game  with  28  seconds 
lining.  He  later  returned  with  the  rest  of  the 
’.ers. 

ae  Blue  Devils  made  a  frantic  rally  near  the  end 
ae  game  and  cut  Kentucky’s  once  formidable 
(to  92-86  after  Hall  had  removed  his  seniors  from 
dneup  in  the  last  half  minute, 
aen,  with  10  seconds  left  and  Kentucky’s 
Jars  back  on  the  floor,  Mike  Gminski  hit  a  lb- 
jump  shot  to  trim  it  to  92-88.  But  Givens,  Rick 
ay  and  company  stayed  in  there  to  clinch  the 
.cats’  victory. 

ter  Kentucky  broke  Duke’s  fullcourt  press, 
ss  Lee,  considered  by  many  the  best  sixth  man 
illege  basketball,  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
iriumph  with  a  dazzling  slam  dunk  in  the  closing 
ads. 

ae  victory  was  especially  sweet  for  Hall,  who  had 
ted  in  his  pre-game  press  conference  Monday 
his  seniorstudded  team  had  faced  almost  un- 
lable  pressure  during  the  season  because  of  its 
national  ranking  for  all  but  two  weeks  of  the 
:  He  also  talked  about  pressure  from  the  Ken¬ 
s'  fans,  who  wanted  nothing  less  than  a  national 
ipionship  from  the  start  of  the  season. 

•  :iey  were  pinned  with  the  label  “the  Pold-up 
’  by  some  of  their  hard-line  fans,  even  though 
(lost  just  two  games  in  32  all  year. 

Ill,  however,  was  greeted  by  the  song,  “My  Old 
lucky  Home,”  as  he  stepped  to  center  court  to 
fve  the  NCAA  championship  trophy,  the  burden 
:ie  tough  year  having  been  lifted  from  his 
Iders. 

onsolation  game 
smays  coaches 

.  LOUIS,  Mo.  —  The  consolation  prize  in  the 
basketball  playoffs  is  no  consolation  to 
T  Phelps. 

hope  in  the  futyre  ,we  .can  fi^re  a,  way  of 
ifeing  the  consolhti&n  gam'e,”  aaysr  the  Notre’-- 
i  coach.  “It’s  an  emotional  letdown  and  unfair 
}  kids  involved.” 

dps,  part  of  a  growing  legion  of  basketball 
les  who  are  making  a  stand  against  the  third- 
game  at  the  NCAA  championships,  un- 
ored  one  of  his  pet  peeves  Sunday, 
making  at  a  news  conference  prior  to  tonight’s 
pionship  finals,  Phelps  made  the  motion  to 
Vh  the  virtually  meaningless  contest.  Arkansas 
1  Eddie  Sutton  seconded  the  motion. 

('eel  it’s  unfair  to  have  it,”  said  Phelps,  whose 
mg  Irish  meet  Sutton’s  Razorbacks  in  the 
linary  contest  prior  to  the  title  game  between 
acky  and  Duke.  “It’s  unfair  for  everyone  con- 

e’ve  bypassed  consolation  games  in  the 
als  and  it’s  fair  to  the  teams  involved.  I’m  in 
ituation,  and  I  know  it’s  fair  to  the  teams  in- 
1  here,  too.  Maybe  now  that  we’re  playing  the 
ar  game  on  Sunday,  we  could  play  it  as  a 
linary  to  the  championship  game.  Playing  the 
N est  game  then  could  really  add  a  lot  of  color 
avor  to  the  players  involved  and  the  crowd.” 
Ips’  reference  was  to  an  All-Star  game  spon- 
by  the  National  Association  of  Basketball 
;es,  played  Sunday  at  Kiel  Auditorium, 
ed  what  he’d  rather  do  than  play  the  consola- 
le,  Phelps  quipped,  “Let’s  go  to  Busch  Gar- 
I  gave  up  beer  for  Lent  and  I  can  start 

con,  whose  Arkansas  team  lost  to  Kentucky  af- 
itre  Dame  was  beaten  by  Duke  Saturday  at  the 
erdome,  isn’t  exactly  thrilled  with  the 
!ct  of  a  consolation  game,  either, 
id  this  Saturday  and  I  agree  with  Digger  that 
insolation  game  should  be  eliminated,”  he 
.T  told  the  NCAA  committee  this  and  hope 
rould  take  a  long  look  at  doing  away  with  it. 

and  I  can  play  ‘Horse’  or  go  one-on-one  in- 
bf  having  a  consolation  game.” 

;on  added,  “On  second  thought.  I’d  have  a 
chance  against  Digger  if  we  played  ‘Horse.’  ” 


Win  14-2 


A//NUT^ 


374-5800 


Netters  beat  Weber  State 


BYU's  Mike  Nissley  helped  lead  the  netters  to  a  14-2  victory  over  Weber 
State  Monday. 


The  BYU  tennis  team,  getting  prepared  for  this 
week’s  match  with  the  University  of  Utah,  took  on 
Weber  State  Monday  and  came  away  a  decisive  win- 

Led  by  Clark  Diehl  and  Mike  Nissley,  the  Cougar 
netters  ran  away  with  the  match,  winning  14-2. 

In  singles  action,  Diehl  defeated  Weber  State  op¬ 
ponent  Damir  Popadic  6-2  and  6-4.  Coach  Wayne 
Pearce  said  Diehl  had  surgery  during  the  Christmas 
vacation  and  “is  at  80  percent  of  his  potential.” 

Number  two  man  Nissley,  a  senior  from  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  had  an  easy  time  defeating  Jan 
Perran  6-0  and  6-1. 

Nissley  is  the  veteran  of  the  team.  Two  years  ago 
he  was  a  semi-finalist  at  the  NCAA  championship, 
but  sat  out  last  year  with  an  injury. 

DYU’s  Tony  Trear  needed  three  sets  to  put  away 
Terry  Newmim.  Trear  won  the  first  set  6-2,  lost  the 
second  4-6  and  came  on  in  the  last  set  to  win  6-3. 

Eric  Petersen,  a  junior  from  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  who  was  sick  earlier  this  week,  encountered 
competition  in  Tim  Finger.  Peterson  squeezed  by  in 


the  first  set  6-4,  but  had  no  problem  icing  the  second 
set  against  Finger  6-0. 

Rick  Fought,  who  was  number  one  in  the  Inter¬ 
mountain  area  and  eighth  in  the  nation  in  doubles 
play,  took  on  Kevin  Kempin  and  defeated  him  in 
two  sets,  winning  6-4  and  6-2. 

The  only  defeat  for  BYU  in  singles  play  came  to 
Paul  Peterson  who  lost  to  Vic  Blocker.  Peterson  won 
the  first  set  6-4,  but  Blocker  came  back  to  take  the 
next  two,  winning  6-2  and  6-3. 

In  doubles  play,  Diehl  and  Nissely  took  on  Kem¬ 
pin  and  Perran  and  defeated  them  7-6  and  6-4.  In 
the  second  doubles  match,  Weber  State’s  Popadic 
and  Newmim  won  by  default  over  Trear  and  Fought. 

The  team  of  Peterson  and  Petersen  defeated  their 
opponents  Finger  and  Block  with  a  decisive  6-0  first 
set,  but  had  to  fight  back  to  win  the  second  set  7-6. 

For  Pearce  and  his  team,  the  remainder  of  this 
week  will  be  spent  practicing  for  this  weekend’s 
match  with  the  U  of  U.  “For  us,”  Pearce  said,  “next 
week  is  our  season.  Utah  is  rated  seventh  in  the  na¬ 
tion  and  is  the  defending  WAC  champion.” 


IIMUUC3  IIIC  lill  Mliyil 

MMie  EOSV*  Mk,  'ir  'We’ll  NeverHoveTo 

Vl  "m  Goodbye  Agcni” 

Thenewest 
allHim  from 

ENGLAND  DAN  &  JOHN  FORD  COLEY 


IN  THE  MARWOTT  CENTER 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  30  8  P.M. 

All  Seats  Reserved:  $4.50  &  $5.50 
($1 .00  Student  Discount) 


also 


CORY  WELLS 


TICKETS 
NOW  ON  SALE 


Approximately  80%  of  the 
nurses  employed  at  U  VH  are 
BYU  nursing  graduates. 


Services  Included 


Utah  Valley  Hospital 
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UTAH  VALLEY 
HOSPITAL 


atUVHin  _ 

1977,  a  large  \  Jeralyn  Brown 

u  £  u  \  Ed.  Coordinator  /  Dietary 
tnumberofwhoseX  m^tructs  ^ 

parents  are  BYU  \  Medical  /Students  from 

students.  Such  as  \  Xechnology  /  -v 

R..h.dAnn  \  Brigham  Yo 

BornonM.rch24y__i::i^^  University 

to  John  and  Gwen^..<^^ 

Burton. 


5,619  m 
babies  i 
were  born 


ICU  Nursery 

Intensive  Care  Nursery  \ 

facilities  at  UVH  are^/^  Thc  NCW 


among  the  best 
in  the  state  ^ 


Same-  Day 
Surgery 


Costs  for  some  minor  operation  I 
have  been  reduced  as  much  a 
50%  with  the  Same-Dj 
Surgery  Progra 

in  the  New  Hospital  ■ 

•  An  enlarged  pharmacy. 

•  More  than  double  the  old  floor  space  with  the  additio 
of  a  modern  seven  story  patient  tower. 

•  A  greatly  expanded  emergency  center. 

•  Double  the  number  of  operating  rooms. 

•  Increased  bed  capacity  from  262  to  382. 

•  A  new  modern,  sophisticated  radiology  department. 

•  Enlarged  same-day  surgery  unit. 

•  Sun-filled  single  care  patient  rooms  with 
private  shower  and  restroom  facilities. 

Existing  structure  includes  expanded  physical  therapy, 
pediatrics  and  obstetrics.  Work  is  under  way  for  beautifully 
remodeled  and  enlarged  nursery  and  maternity  areas. 


BYU’s  Life  Science  Heritage 
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•  •  •  Section  One 


The  'Cluff  legacy' 

A  dream  is  fulfilled 
in  new  Bean  Museum 


Back  in  1900  Brigham  Young  Academy  President  Benjamin 
Cluff,  Jr.  set  out  to  gather  one  of  the  finest  museum  collections  in 
the  western  United  States.  With  a  group  of  fellow  professors  and 
students,  Cluff  embarked  on  the  ill-fated  “Brigham  Young 
Academy  Exploring  Expedition,  ”  in  search  of  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon  city  of  Zarahemla  and  to  study  the  flora  and  fauna  in  the 
jungles  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America.  (See  p.  26) 

Although  Cluff  never  found  the  fabled  city,  the  tradition  for 
displaying  museum  collections  took  root  after  the  expedition 
returned  in  1901.  Specimens  of  plants  and  animals  collected  on 
the  Cluff  expedition,  mostly  by  Chester  Van  Buren,  eventually 
found  their  way  into  elaborate  display  cases  at  the  then  fledgling 
Brigham  Young  University.  A  “museum  philosophy’'  sprouted 
and  grew. 

Over  the  years,  a  long  line  of  scientists,  students  in  the 
sciences,  and  amateurs  expert  in  the  various  fields  of  natural 
history  explored  the  earth,  collected  specimens  of  its  flora  and 
fauna,  and  brought  them  or  donated  them  to  the  learning  centers 
of  BYU,  adding  to  the  original  Cluff  legacy. 

With  the  dedication  today  of  the  new  life  science  museum, 
Cluff’s  dream  of  “one  of  the  finest  museum  collections  in  the 
western  United  States”  is  being  fulfilled.  Thanks  to  those  who 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  science-minded  BY  A  president,  as 
well  as  the  generosity  of  a  modern-day  explorer,  naturalist  and 
successful  businessman  (See  p.  22),  the  University  now  has  one  of 
the  West’s  significant  natural  science  repositories  and  research 
centers. 

After  President  Nathan  Eldon  Tanner  delivers  the  dedicatory 
prayer  today,  the  Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum  will  open 
its  doors  to  the  public,  and  BYU  will  embark  on  a  new  era  in  these  • 
all-important  fields  of  natural  history. 


A  display  of  polar  bears  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  atrium  of  the  Bean  Museum. 
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Time  &  Eternity  Bridal’s 


$99. 

BRIDAL  GOWN  SALE 


Introducing  our  new  line  of  bridal 
gowns  for  the  more  budget  conscious 
bride.  Priced  from  $120  to  $140,  these 
beautiful  gowns  are  on  sale  for  $99  now 
,  through  April  3.  With  many  designs  to 
choose  from,  featuring  Venise  and 
Chantilly  laces.  Sheer  Organza, 
Satalure,  and  Quiana  fabrics,  tiered 
skirts,  and  satin  ribbon,  to  adorn  the 
most  beautiful  bride  on  her  wedding 


Featured  gown  —  Chantilly 


lu  Store 

Center  University  Mall  (801 )  225-5200  Orem,  Utah  84057 


Copper  crowns  Bean  museum 


i%rsor 
Touch 
Diamonds 
Direct  from 
their  Cutting 
Plant. 


No  Agents 


No  Brokers 


No  Middlemen 


No  Representatives 


Diamonds 
are  their  business 


The  Largest  Selection 
of  loose  Diamonds 
n  Utah. 


Mr.  Wins  loas  bom  and  raised  in  Holland  and 
is  the  fourth  generation  of  a  diamond  cutting 
and  distributing  famil]/.  He  moved  from 
Antwerp— the  loorld  diamond  center— because  of 
his  man]/  friends  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Wins  still  maintains  offices  and  factories  in 
Antioerp,  Tokyo,  Japan-,  joliannesburg.  South 
Africa;  Milan,  Italy;  Barcelona,  Spain;  and 
Berlin,  Germany. 


Phone 

375-3080 


His  son,  Guy,  manages  their  local  "Diamonds 
Direct"  business  which  specializes  in  the  sale  of 
rings,  certified  diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds  and 
rubies  at  wholesale  prices. 


DIAMONDS  DIRECT 


15  EAST  300  NORTH  /  PROVO 

American  Savings  Building  -  East  Entrance 


Monday  thru  Friday  10  AM  to  6  PM  /  Saturdays  9  AM  to  12  PM 
“Masterpiece  settings  also  far  below  retail  prices” 


Pat  Stubbs,  Manager  Dresses  made  here  in  Provo 

The  feminine  look.  Home  of  Mini  World  seconds 
and  irregulars  at  1/2  regular  price. 


By  JANETHA  WILKINSON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


Every  doorknob  and 
every  latch  in  the  Monte 
L.  Bean  Life  Science 
Museum  is  just  a  little 
bit  better  quality  than 
those  in  any  other 
building. 

“Even  when  you  ap¬ 
proach,  you  know  this  is 
a  special  building,” 
Robert  Fowler,  architect 
of  the  museum,  said. 
The  four  front  doors  are 
hand-carved  redwood, 


...  245  NORTH 
UNIVERSITY  IN 
PROVO  WHERE 
Clarks  unique  combina¬ 
tion  of  Tuxedo  Shop  and 
World  Travel  Service  are 
passed  on  to  you  for 
meaningful  discounts  on 
your  Honeymoon  Tuxedos. 


SAVE 

10%  On  5  or  More 
Tuxes! 
-OR- 
20%  on  5  or  More 
with  Honeymoon 


TUX  SHOP 

373- 1722 
TRAVEL 

374- 6200 


portraying  everything 
from  an  armadillo  to  a 
water  buffalo. 

“It’s  top  quality,” 
Fowler  said.  “A  very 
crisp,  classic  statement 
of  a  building.” 

The  multi-million 
dollar  classical  modem 
building  contains  52,5(X) 
square  feet.  It’s  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  copper  roof,  a 
controlled  “growth 
chamber”  with  its  own 
environmental  system,  a 
refrigerated  room  for 
storing  animal  hides, 
and  a  theater-lecture 
hall. 

Fowler  started  work¬ 
ing  on  the  design  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1975.  “The 
building  is  designed  so 
that  in  the  future  other 
buildings  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  it,”  he  said.  “It 
possibly  will  be  a  total 
museum  complex,  with 
an  earth  science 
museum  and  an  art 
museum. 

“These  factors  dic¬ 
tated  where  it  would  be 
built,  and  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  —  how,”  he  said. 
“The  space  has  been  set 
aside  and  desimated  in 
hopes  that  it  (the  expan¬ 
sion)  would  be  possible.” 

The  desi^  program 
for  the  building  was 
carefully  stipulated  to 
Fowler  by  the  university. 
The  museum  is  set  up  to 
guide  people  through 
specific  exhibits.  “The 
non-usable  space  is  the 
only  thing  that  was  not 
specified  to  me,”  he 
said. 

In  the  preliminary 
stages,  someone 
suggested  a  “super¬ 
market  variety”  design, 
since  Monte  Bean  was  in 
the  supermarket 
business,  Fowler  said. 
“But  it’s  his  life 
memorial,”  Fowler  said. 
“He  wanted  a 
monumental  building  — 
and  it  looks  like  it.” 

The  museum  is  sym¬ 
metrical  in  all  four  direc¬ 
tions,  according  to  the 
builder,  Allan  Layton, 
Jr.,  of  Layton  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
“You  can  cut  that 
building  down  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  it’s  like  a  mirror 
—  both  the  north-south, 
and  east-west  sides  are 
symmetrical,”  he  said. 

The  copper  roof  was 
placed  on  the  museum 
for  both  beauty  and 
practicality.  “That  roof 
will  last  100  years,  it 
won’t  have  to  be 
replaced  like  normal 
roofs,”  Layton  said.  “It’s 
also  very  expensive,  and 
kind  of  the  crown  on  an 
exquisite  building.” 


Universe  photo  by  Sharon  Beard 

The  architect  for  the  Monte  L.  Bean  Museum,  Robert  Fowler,  explains 
some  concepts  for  his  design  from  his  Salt  Lakd  office. 


Classes  now  forming. 

n  VMCAT*GRE*DAT 
■  I  A  I  0CAT*GMAT 
I  SAT*VAT«LSAT 

NMBLn.in 
ECFMG  •  F^LEk  •  VQE 
NATl  DENT  BDS  •  NURSING  BBS 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTER® 

Test  Preparation  Specialists  Since  1938 
OPEN  DAYS,  EVENINGS,  &  WEEKENDS 
For  Information,  Please  Call: 

445  N.  University,  No.  211  374-1000 


“It’s  an  accent  to  the 
museum  rather  than  just 
a  black  thing  up  there,” 
he  added.  “You  can  see 
the  roof  from  all  four 
sides;  there  aren’t  very 
many  buildings  like 
that.” 

The  museum  is  also 
the  only  building  on 
campus  fronted  with 
marble,  and  according  to 
Layton,  special 
craftsmen  were  brought 
in  to  install  hardwood 
handrails.  “Everything 
was  done  the  best  it 
could  be  —  it’s  definitely 
t(m-drawer,”  he  said. 
“(Jertainly  not  just  an 
average  building.” 

The  ceilings  and  walls 
in  the  museum  are  flexi¬ 
ble,  and  can  be  modified 
simply.  “In  most 
buildings,  half  of  the  in¬ 
itial  cost  is  usually  spent 
changing,  or  remodeling 
things  later,”  Fowler 
said.  “Over  the  years 
buildings  change 
drastically  —  this  one 
can  be  changed  easily.” 

The  lighting  in  the 
museum  and  the  air  con¬ 
ditioning  system  can  be 
relocated  when  changes 
are  made,  and  all  of  the 
display  cabinets  are  de¬ 
mountable. 

Fowler  said  the  Bean 
Museum  will  have 
national  and  inter¬ 
national  significance, 
not  only  because  of  the 
collection  it  houses,  but 
also  because  of  the 
research  and  teaching 
facilities  that  are 
available. 

“We’ve  given  the 
building  a  heart  —  right 
in  the  center,”  Fowler 
said,  “so  that  when  you 
walk  in,  you  can  relate  to 
both  the  first  and  second 
floors.”  The  “heart”  of 
the  building  includes  the 
polar  bear  exhibit,  in  the 
center  of  the  main  level, 
and  the  theater  on  the 
first  floor.  Everything 
else  is  built  around  that. 


“It  may  seem  like  a  seismic-3  earthquake  re¬ 
maze,”  Layton  said,  quirements.  It’s 
“But  it’s  really  very  sim-  organized  with  three 
pie.”  equal  floors.  The  base- 

The  museum  is  ment  is  equipped  with  a 
designed  for  heavy  loads,  research  laboratory, 
and  to  meet  the  new  (Cont.  on  p.  26) 
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Fine  Selection  and  fine 
service  are  synonymous 
with  the  Schubach  name. 
Our  new  store  manager 
Jim  Reid  is  a  diamond 
expert,  and  your  choice  is 
as  unlimited  as  our 
ring  styles 


One  of  the 
Fine  Things  in 
Life...  a  diamond 
from 


A  fine  reputation  is 
also  part  of  of  story. 

For  79  years  Schubachs 
has  served  the  needs  of 
jewelry  buyers  just  tike 
you.  The  time  was 
never  better  to  see  us 
for  all  your  jewelry  needs. 


'Famous  for  Diamonds" 


UNIVERSITY  MALL 


;-9160 


Cottonwood  Mall  •  ZCMI  Mall 
Valley  Fair  Mall  •  Ogden  •  Cache  Valley  Mall 
Downtown  Salt  Lake  •  Fashion  Place  Mall 
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Tanner:  from  student  to  director 


By  JANETHA  WILKINSON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 
Born  and  raised  in  The  quiet  professor 


“out-of-doors”  country, 
Dr.  Wilmer  Tanner 
headed  for  BYU  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  more  than  four 
decades  ago.  He  had  a 
notion  to  take  up  drama 
or  history,  but  some¬ 
thing  about  the  out¬ 
doors  compelled  him  to 
study  biological  science 
—  that’s  when  the  direc¬ 
tor  and  curator  of  the 
Monte  L.  Bean  Life 
Sciences  Museum  got 
his  start. 


now  sits  in  his  two-week- 
old,  newly  carpeted  of¬ 
fice  in  the  museum,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  unpacked 
boxes  and  stacks  of  jour¬ 
nals  that  are  filled  with 
years  of  research  and 
over  a  hundred  publish¬ 
ed  articles  about  every¬ 
thing  from  “Two  new 
skinks  from  Durango, 
Mexico,”  to  “The  range 
extension  of  long  nosed 
snakes.” 

“When  I  came  to 


BYU,’’  he  recalled, 
“they  were  just  finishing 
the  Eyring  Science  Cen¬ 
ter.  The  only  other 
buildings  were  the 
Joseph  Smith  Building, 
the  Grant  Building,  the 
Brimhall  Building,  and 
the  Maeser  building.” 

“Shortly  after  I  got 
here,  all  the  veterens 
were  coming  back  to 
school.  There  was  really 
a  push  on  education,”  he 
said.  “This  place  was 
growing  like  mad.” 

“Of  course  it  was 


necessary  to  build  more 
buildings  and  hire  more 
professors,”  he  added. 
“But  the  funny  thing  is, 
we  used  to  teach  three  or 
four  classes  a  semester.  I 
doubt  if  teachers  have 
that  kind  of  load  today.” 

Tanner  compared  the 
multi-million  dollar 
building  he  was  standing 
in  to  the  single  classroom 
that  housed  the  entire 
museum  when  he  was  a 
student. 


RELOCATION 

SALE! 

Baby  Furniture 
cribs,  dressing 
tables,  4  drawers 
chests 

40%  off 


ALL  LAMPS 
40%  off 

prices  start  as  low  as  $8.99 
Save  from  $5.39  to  $62.48 


^  tiENTERPRBES  a  great  new  name  in  furniture! 

n  CARTWRIGHT’S 

^  FURNITURE 

Quality,  Service,  Selection 


200  North  Second  West 
Provo 

At  Central  Square 
Telephone 
373-2600 


Education  Building  on 
lower  campus,”  he  said. 
“The  museum  was  in  a 
central  room  by  the 
overpass  —  we  used  to 
call  it  ‘Room  D’.” 

“In  1936  we  moved 
everything  to  the 
Brimhall  Building,”  he 
said.  We  dismantled 
everything  and  reorgan¬ 
ized  it;  some  of  it  had  to 
be  stored  because  there 
wasn’t  enough  room.” 

After  Tanner  earned 
his  bachelors  and 
masters  degrees  at  BYU, 
he  taught  science  in 
Provo  schools  and  did 
his  doctorate  work  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

When  he  came  back  to 
BYU  in  1949,  Tanner 
didn’t  plan  on  teaching. 
“I  was  interested  in 
other  things,”  he  said. 
“But  they  were  laying 
everyone  else  off,  and  a 
teaching  job  opened  up 
so  I  took  it.  I’ve  been  in 
the  teaching  game  ever 
since.” 

Tanner  isn’t  “just”  a 
professor,  however.  He 
spent  anywhere  from  two 
weeks  to  two  months  in 
Mexico  every  summer 
for  10  years  doing  field 
work.  It  is  largely  to  his 
credit  that  BYU’s 


45,000-specimen  her- 
petological  collection  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Intermountain  West. 

“I  spent  all  of  that 
time  getting  hold  of 
research  collections,”  he 
explained.  “We 
researched  amphibians, 
reptiles  and  insects  — 
even  named  a  few.” 

“Not  very  many  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  opportunity ' 
to  describe  a  new 
genus,”  he  peeked  over 
the  top  of  his  glasses, 
“I’ve  been  a  part  of  two 
of  those.” 

Tanner  thumbed 
through  the  pages  of  “A 
Tribute  to  Dr.  Wilmer 
W.  Tanner”  —  a  list  of 
more  than  100  research 
articles  he  has  written. 
“There’s  a  lot  of  water 
under  the  bridge  here,” 
he  sighed,  and  then 
laughed.  He  pointed  to 
the  book,  “here  is  one  I 
described  as  a  new 
species  in  Baja,  Califor- 

“It  was  a  small  night- 
moving  snake  —  not  a 
very  big  one,”he  remem¬ 
bered.  “The  specimen 
was  in  the  California 
Academy  Collection  and 
nobody  wanted  to  deal 
with  it,  so  I  did.” 


Dr.  Wilmer  Tanner,  director  and  curator  of  the  Monte  L.  Bean 
Sciences  Museum,  examines  one  of  hundreds  of  trophies  that  has 
moved  to  the  Bean  Museum. 

“I  had  to  find  out  what  i  . . . 

it  was  and  where  it  I  ‘  ^ 

should  be  placed,”  he  Closses  ROW  formiiii 

explained.  It  s  kind  of  I 

like  animal  genealogy.”  I  ODC 

Tanner  has  progressed  H  ^■^^TIVIUAI  *  uKt  * 

from  the  student  in  a  ■  ■■  ■  nPAT  •  HMA 

one-room  sparse  codec-  ■  ■  UbrtI  •  blVlfl 

tion  of  polar  bears  and 
reptiles  to  the  director 
and  curator  of  a 
nationally  recognized 
multi-million  dollar 
museum. 


Students  add  final  display  detail 


Forty  planters,  25  According  to  Hatch, 
waste  containers,  plat-  the  museum  is  equiped 
forms  to  display  polar  with  a  permanent  shop 
bears,  two-dimensional  to  construct  exhibits  and 


'ed  murals  for 
paintings  and  enlarged 
photographs  are  just  a 
few  of  the  projects 
produced  by  Brian 
Hatch  and  his  crew  at 
the  Monte  L.  Bean  Life 
Sciences  Museum. 

Hatch,  an  un- 
derp-aduate  in  graphic 
design,  has  been  con¬ 
structing  interior  fur¬ 
nishings  and  displays  fot 
the  museum  for  over  a 
year. 

“A  whole  group  of  us 
are  trying  to  stay  on 
schedule  and  finish 
before  the  dedication,” 
Hatch  said,  “but  several 
times,  we’ve  needed  the 
help  of  the  Physical 
Plant  to  get  many  of  the 
things  completed.” 

According  to  Hatch, 
ideas  and  plans  come 
from  the  university, 
builders  and  the 
architect,  and  then  it  is 
the  job  of  him  and  his 
group  to  put  the  idea  to 
work. 

“The  design  ideas  are 
excellent,”  Hatch  said, 
“but  to  put  what’s  on 
paper  into  the  spot  that 
it  fits  has  been  quite  a 
difficult  job.” 


furnishings.  A  dark  room 


and  a  graphics  center  are 
also  being  built  in  the 
museum  for  dispersion  of 
materials  and  announce¬ 
ments. 


I  SAT  •  VAT -L: 

ECFMG  •  F^LEk  •  VQE 
NAT  L  DENT  BDS  •  NURSING 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAf 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Test  Preparation  Specialists  Since 
OPEN  DAYS,  EVENINGS,  &  WEEKEf 
For  Information,  Please  Call: 

445  N.  University,  No.  211  374- 


THE  OMBUDSMAN  and 
MONEY  MANAGEMENT  CENTER 

a  part  of  BYU’s  Heritage 
through  helping  students. 

The  Ombudsman  provides  help  to  you,  the  student, 
in  the  following  areas: 

LEGAL  PROBLEMS  answered  through  consultation  with  one  of  several 
participating  local  attorneys. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  complaints  or  problems  relative  to  insuran¬ 
ce, sales  services,  local  business,  etc. 

UNIVERSITY  PROBLEMS  grades,  teachers,  housing,  standards,  etc. 


The  Money  Management  Center  can  help  you  plan 
and  use  your  money  wisely 

This  Is  What  We  Can  Offer 


1.  Complete  consumer  index 

2.  Consumer  magazines 

3.  Free  consumer  brochures 

4.  Government  publications 

5.  Newspapers 


6.  Book  on  consumer  tips 

7.  Cassette  tapes 

8.  Monthly  consumer  tips 

9.  “Money  line” 


The  Money  Management  Center 
is  in  connection  wih 
The  Ombudsmans  Office 

115  ELWC 
BYU  Ext.  4132 


CONFERENCE  BRINGS  NEW  PUBLICATION 
AND  TREMENDOUS  SAVINGS  ON 
SELECTED  ALL-TIME  FAVORITES! 


Conference  Specials 


PLUS  MANY  MORE! 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Documentary  History  Of  The  Church 
Paperback  set:  $12.95 
Joseph  Smith,  Jr. 

A.This  complete  set  of 
the  Documentary  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church,  in¬ 
cluding  index,  will  now 
be  available  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  boxed  set.  In  the 

hardbound  version,  it  _ 

ordinarily  sells  for  ®  Introductory 

$5565  Price:  $11.95 

This  set  will  make  a  great  contribution  to  a 
library.  It  also  makes  an  ideal  study  aid  tor  the 
1 978-79  course  of  study  on  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants.  Full  color  slipcase  and  book  covers 
will  make  an  attractive  addition  to  your  library. 


The  Promised  Messiah 
$10.95 

Bruce  R.  McConkle 

B.  Now,  through  the 
writings  of  Bruce  R. 

McConkie,  comes  a 
brilliant  new  insight. 

THE  PROMISED  MES¬ 
SIAH  is  the  first  of 
three  new  volumes 
being  written  by  Elder  McConkie  on  the  life 
ministry  of  the  Savior.  Through  these  work 
the  reader  can  come  to  know  the  Master  and 
His  teachings.The  volumes  to  follow,  THE 
MORTAL  MESSIAH  and  THE  MILLENNIA! 
MESSIAH,  will  bring  this  great  work  to  a 
turn  Special  Introductory  Price:  $9 

Available  April  1st 


REGIONAL  10  BEST  SELLERS  FOR 
MARCH  1978 

(courtesy  "Mountamvrest  Magazine") 

1  Spencer  W.  Kimball  6  Mighty  Change 

2  Prayer  7  Miracles  In  Pinafores 

3  Topical  Guide  &  Bluejeans 

To  The  Scriptures  6 Do-lt-Yourselt  Destiny 

4  Charlie’s  Monument  9  You  And  Your  World 

5  Beyond  This  Moment  10  My  Turn  On  Earth 


All  our  profit  supports  missionari 

,  BankAmericard  or  MasterCbarge  welc 

Vwvifys 


148  North  100  West 
Provo,  Utah  84601 

373-3083 

Store  hours  9:30  *  6  Mon-Sat 


TITLE 

AUTHOR 

REG. 

SALE  PRICE 

Aaronic  Priesthood 

McConkie  . . 

PRICE 

. 4.95 

2.00 

Companion  to  Your  Study  Of 
The  Book  of  Mormon 

Ludlow . 

. 6.95 

3.00 

Conference  Reports 
(except  Apr.  '76,  Oct.  ’77) 

1974-1977  . 

.  (ea.)2.00 

(ea.)  .50 

God,  Family,  Country 

Benson  .... 

. 5.95 

2.00 

Gospel  Truth  vol.  1 

Cannon  .... 

. 5.95 

2.50 

Gospel  Truth  vol.  II 

Cannon  .... 

. 5.95 

2.50 

Great  Prologue,  The  (hdbk) 

Petersen  . . . 

. 4.95 

2.00 

Hyrum  Smith  Patriarch 

Corbett . 

. 6.95 

3.00 

Joseph  Smith  Martyr 

Prophet  of  God 

Gibbons .... 

. 6,95 

4.00 

Marriage  And  Divorce 

Kimball . 

295  sold  out  99 

Please  Tell  Me,  Gospel 
Questions  Children  Ask 

Schoenfield . 

. 4.95 

3.00 

Smallest  Part,  The 

Maxwell .... 

. 4.95 

1.50 

Speaking  Of  Children 

Landau  - 

. 5.95 

1.00 

Talks  For  Tots  vol.  II 

Maughan . . . 

. 3.95 

2.00 

Tithing:  The  Lord’s  Law 

Doxey . 

. '4.95 

1.25 

Today's  Family 

Landau  - 

. 3.95 

i;25 

Virtue  Makes  Sense 

Petersen  ... 

. 3.95 

2.00 

World  And  The  Prophets 

Nibley  . 

. 5.95 

3.00 
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TWO  GREAT  TIRE  CENTERS 


over  100  years  combined  experience 


Doug  Jeppson 
Center  Manager 


Wayne  Shoell 


Asst.  Center  M« 


t- 


Bonnie  Leavitt 


Secretary 


Gail  Muir 
Mechanic 


Colton  Baker 
Tire  Service 


Rex  Hicks 
Service 


Max  Henrie 
Center  Manager 


Mike  Butler 
Asst.  Center  Mgr. 


Doug  Anderton 
Mechanic 


B.F.Goodrich 
Car  Care  Service 


OIL 

LUBRICATION 

V 

SHOCK  ABSORBERS 

V 

STEERING-SUSPENSION  PART 

V 

MUFFLERS 

V 

ENGINE  TUNE-UP 

V 

TIRES 

V 

AIR  CONDITIONING 

V 

BRAKES 

V 

CUSTOM  WHEELS 

VI  FRONT  END  ALIGNMENT 

V 

BATTERIES 

Jay  Taylor 
Tire  Service 


PROVO  CENTER 

ilFGoocIrieh 


l&JIRE  CENTER 

SALES  &  SERVICE 


B.F.  GOODRICH 
TIRE  CENTER 


423  West  1230  North,  Provo 
Phone  373-6715 


V/S4* 


LOCAL  FINANCING  AVAILABLE 


^ZOIVEI 

IFGoodrich  TIRE  CENTER 


UJIRE  CENTER 

SALES  &  SERVICE 


Open  9  to  6  Mon.  thru  Fri., 


1195  S.  State,  Orem  University  Mall 
Phone  224-1590 


Z  O  3VI I 


B.F.Goodrich 


BeehivePhoto 


NEW 
IN  PRO 
125W.  C 

377-57 


Classes  now  forming 


GMAT 


OCAT  •  GMAT 
SAT  •  VAT  •  LS^ 


NMBl.n,in 
ECFMG  •  FLEk  •  VQE 
NAT’L  DENT  BDS  •  NURSING  BDt^, 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Test  Preparation  Specialists  Since  19, 
OPEN  DAYS,  EVENINGS,  &  WEEKENT 
For  Inlornuition,  Please  Call. 

445  N.  University,  No.  211  374-li 


IS 


by  Carol  Lynn  Pearson 
&  Lex  de  Azevedo 


SALT  PALACE  LITTLE  THEATER 


Friday,  March  24  —  8  p.m. 
Saturday,  March  25  —  8  p.m 
Monday,  March  27  —  8  p.m. 


Friday,  March  31  —  5  p.m.  ^ 
Saturday,  April  1  —  5  p.m.  &  9:3( 
Monday,  April  3  —  8  p.ir 


RESERVED  SEATING 
Friday  &  Saturday  Performances  —  $5.00 
Monday  Performances  —  $4.50 


TICKETS  AVAILABLE  AT  SALT  PALACE  BOX  OFFICE 
100  S.  West  Temple  .363-7681  &  Salt  Lake  Z.C.M.l.  ticket  offices 
Doors  open  1  hour  before  curtain  time 
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Museum  donor 


Monte  Bean:  philanthropist 


Full  Service  Dealer 
of  all  Fine  Quality 
Photographic  Products. 


Student  Discounts 


iheprafessioiiars 
fun  camera 

•  FREE  Tote  Bag 

•  FREE  Camera  School 

•  FREE  Beehive  Bucks 


LDS  University  and  Business  College 
in  only  three  years. 

Although  Bean  applied  for  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  University  of  Utah  law 
school,  he  was  turned  down.  “I  was 
already  making  more  money  than  75 
percent  of  the  lawyers  in  Salt  Lake 
City,”  he  said. 

While  Bean  was  stimulated  by  the 
challenges  offered  by  retailing,  he 
always  considered  the  aquisition  of 
knowledge  fundamental.  “I  would 
recommend  that  it  would  profit  us  all 
if  we  were  to  remain  students  all  of  our 
lives,”  he  said.  Bean  suggests  reading 
more.  For  the  past  60  years  he  has  risen 
between  5  and  6  a.m.  “just  to  read.” 

Bean  is  also  a  defender  of  the  value 
of  work.  “I  believe  strongly  that  we  are 
put  on  this  earth  to  work,  and  idleness 
is  not  the  natural  role  for  mankind.  His 
success  in  business  undoubtedly  stems 
from  this  philosophy. 

Bean’s  upward  climb  in  the  business 
world  began  when  he  got  a  job  with 
Skaggs  as  a  bookkeeper  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1921  at  $25  a  week.  He  said  he 
“worked  hard”  and  after  the  first  week 
received  a  five  dollar  a  week  raise. 

About  that  time  he  met  the  com- 
pany  president,  O.P.  Skaggs,  who  gave 
Bean  many  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  position.  Bean  modestly 
claims  that  “my  promotions  within  the 
company  only  reflected  the  general 
business  climate  in  the  U.S.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  in  a  period  of  vigorous  business 
growth.” 

Bean  progressed  rapidly  in  the 
Skaggs  company,  moving  frequently  to 
keep  up  with  his  promotions.  After 
positions  in  Salt  Lake  City  he  worked 
in  Ogden,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  retur¬ 
ned  to  Ogden  to  manage  the  five  stores 
there. 

On  May  24,  1922,  he  married  Birdie 
Ann  Saunders  and  they,  along  with 
millions  of  other  Americans  got  caught 
in  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929.  “I 
went  almost  flat  broke  within  a  matter 
of  weeks,”  Bean  recalls. 

But  he  survived  the  financial  crunch 
and  went  on  to  work  in  management 
positions  for  Safeway  and  Pay  ’n  Save 
stores. 

“Our  fortunes  have  taken  a  mighty 
swing  in  our  lifetimes,”  Bean  says.  “It 
has  been  a  real  rollercoaster  ride!  But 
in  the  final  analysis,  we  seem  to  have 
achieved  some  sort  of  financial 
success.” 


Bean  considers  this  Bengal  tiger,  shot  in  Africa,  to  be  one 
trophies.  An  entire  native  village  helped  Bean  celebrate  the  event. 


This  bull  hippopotamus  was  shot 
by  Monte  L.  Bean  on  one  of  his 
safaris  to  Africa.  Bean  and  his  late 
wife.  Birdie,  examine  some  of  his 
trophies  when  they  were  stored  in 
the  Grant  Building  on  campus. 
Mrs.  Bean  died  last  year. 


Bean,  and  his  late  wife.  Birdie,  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  LDS 
Church,  Childrens  Orthopedic 
Hospital,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
certain  organizations  for  the  blind  and 
a  couple  of  schools  for  American  In¬ 
dians. 

Speaking  of  the  Beans’  contribution 
that  made  possible  construction  of  the 
Life  Sciences  Museum,  President  N. 
Eldon  Tanner,  First  Counselor  in  the 
First  Presidency  said,  “Sometimes, 
Monte,  men  like  yourself  do  more  good 
for  the  church  than  the  rest  of  us.  You 
are  an  example  to  the  business  world 
—  people  look  up  to  you  .  .  .  and  they 
feel  kindly  toward  Mormonism 
because  of  the  image  of  the  church 
they  have  through  you.” 

Bean  has  also  contributed  thousands 
of  trophies  from  His  hunting  expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  university.  These  were 
originally  kept  in  the  Heber  J.  Grant 
Building.  “This  was  a  wise  move,  and 
the  school  made  good  use  of  our  con¬ 
tribution,”  he  said. 

Later,  Bean  and  his  late  wife 
“agreed  to  build  a  first-rate  life 
sciences  museum”  at  BYU  to  house 
the  school’s  displays  and  trophies. 

Mrs.  Bean  died  last  year,  but  shortly 
before  her  death,  she  was  able  to  tour 
the  building  in  the  late  stages  of  its 
construction. 

When  asked  why  he  decided  to  have 
(Cont.  on  p.  27) 
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By  ALICE  TATE 
Universe  Staff  Writer 
Monte  L.  Bean,  the  chief  donor  of 
the  Life  Science  Museum,  is  a  man 
who  has  been  alert  to  the  sweeping 
changes  of  society. 

In  his  autobiography,  “These  Mortal 
Years,”  Bean  describes  his  amazement 
at  the  technological  advancements  he 
has  witnessed  in  his  lifetime. 

“The  first  time  I  heard  a  radio,  I 
thought  that  I  had  tuned  in  to  the 
angels!”  he  said.  “My  first  experience 
with  radio  must  have  been  shortly  af¬ 
ter  1920. 1  went  right  out  and  bought  a 
tremendous  big  radio  set  which  came 
equipped  with  ‘wet’  batteries,  such  as 
are  used  in  automobiles  today.  When  I 
came  home  at  night,  no  matter  how 
tired  I  might  be,  I  tuned  in  that  radio 
to  the  most  distant  signal  I  could 


In  July  1976,  Bean  flew  to  Provo  for 
the  museum  ground  breaking.  It  took 
one  hour  and  23  minutes  to  fly  from 
Seattle  to  Logan  and  the  45  miles  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Provo  took  only  nine 
minutes.  “As  a  man  who  well  remem¬ 
bers  the  leisurely  pace  of  the  horses 
and  buggies  of  my  youth,  the  speed  of 
jet  travel  never  ceases  to  amaze  me,” 
he  said. 

From  his  early  struggles  selling  shoes 
for  ZCMI  to  his  present  position  as  a 
prominent  Seattle  businessman.  Bean 
has  learned  that  the  man  who  succeeds, 
is  the  one  who  can  “delegate  authority 
and  responsibility  wisely,  and  select 
the  best  men  possible  to  do  his  work  for 
him.” 

It  was  a  young  and  ambitious  Bean, 
growing  up  in  Richfield,  who  was  suc¬ 
cessful  at  several  selling  ventures,  ser¬ 
ved  as  a  stateside  Marine  in  World 
War  I  and  finished  his  courses  at  the 


have  you  ever  looked  into  a 
diamond  closely? 


We’re  sure  you  have,  but  did  you  really  know  what  you 
were  looking  for.  We  at  Chalmere  Diamonds  believe 
that  a  quality  diamond  is  quite  easy  to  distinguish  from 
the  majority  of  diamonds  on  the  market.  We  would  like 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  show  you  what  “quality”  in  a 
diamond  should  look  like.  Then  shop  around  and  let  the 
diamonds  speak  for  themselves. 
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Insects  don't 


By  KIM  MEYER 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

a  little 
bugs,  but 

Stephen  L.  Wood,  who  is 
of  the  insect  department  at  the 
L.  Bean  Museum.  In  fact,  in- 
especially  bark  beetles,  are 
professional  pets. 

in  1939  when  Wood  was  14 
the  summer  with  his 
who  was  the  custodian 
National  Monu- 
neighbor  was  five 
nearest  town  was 


eight  miles  away;  there  wasn’t  much  to 
do.  My  brother-in-law,  who  is  an  en¬ 
tomologist,  knew  I  had  to  have  a 
collection  of  40  insects  for  my  high 
school  biology  class  so  we  started 
collecting  together.” 

Wood  said  he  was  fascinated  with 
the  tunnels  dug  by  the  bark  beetles 
because  they  were  so  regular  and 
precise.  He  decided  that  summer  he 
wanted  to  study  beetles. 

Now  Wood  is  a  world-wide  expert  on 
bark  and  ambrosia  beetles  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  collection  is  the  largest  in  the 
world. 


lephen  L.  Wood,  curator  of  insects  for  the  Life  Sciences  Museum  in- 
s  the  collection  of  soft-bodied  insects. 


bug  curator 


There  are  many  facets  to  Wood’s  job 
at  BYU.  First,  he  has  been  the  editor  of 
the  “Great  Basin  Naturalist,”  a  jour¬ 
nal  for  technical  and  scientific  papers 
in  the  field  of  biological  natural 
history,  since  January  1970.  He  is  also 
the  editor  of  the  “Great  Basin 
Naturalist  Memoirs’’  which  is 
published  once  a  year  and  is  for  papers 
which  are  more  than  100  pages  long. 

Anyone  may  submit  papers  for  the 
journals  and  the  articles  will  be  subject 
to  peer  review.  Wood  said  70  percent  of 
the  authors  are  from  off-campus  and 
have  no  connection  with  BYIJ  or  the 
LDS  church. 

Another  facet  of  Wood’s  job  is  work¬ 
ing  as  the  curator  of  the  insect  depart¬ 
ment.  BYU  has  a  collection  of  about 
900,000  insects.  Two  thirds  of  them  are 
on  pins  and  one  third,  such  as  the  soft- 
bodied  grubs,  are  preserved  in  alcohol. 
Fleas  and  parasitic  animals  are  stored 
under  glass  slides. 

“The  BYU  insect  collection  is  the 
largest  in  Utah  and  any  state  sur¬ 
rounding  Utah  except  for  the  collection 
at  Arizona  State  University,”  Wood 
said. 

Most  of  the  insects  were  collected  by 
Wood  or  by  Dr.  Vasco  Tanner,  along 
with  contributions  from  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  “It  takes  time  and  expense  to 
find  insects.  We  have  to  be  selective. 
Some  are  common,  with  no  scientific 
value,  and  some  have  tremendous 
scientific  value.  We  bring  them  here 
and  mount  and  label  them.” 

The  insects  are  sorted  and  if  people 
here  are  not  able  to  identify  the  insects 
they  are  sent  to  those  who  can. 
Colleagues  interchange  ideas  and  trade 
specimens  all  the  time. 

However,  BYU  does  not  sponsor  any 
collecting  trips.  From  1959  to  1978, 
Wood  has  had  research  contracts  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  He 
primarily  looks  for  bark  beetles  but 
picks  up  “other  bugs  along  the  way.” 
Three  years  ago,  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  sent  Wood  and  a  graduate 
student  to  India  and  Ceylon  to  look  for 
beetles. 

Wood  also  teaches  graduate  classes 


in  entomology,  although  he  is  not 
teaching  this  semester. 

His  own  research  is  another  facet  of 
his  job.  Wood  travels  world-wide, 
classifying  the  habits,  behavior  and 
ecology  of  the  8,000  kinds  of  bark  and 
ambrosia  beetles.  Bark  beetles,  which 
can  be  as  small  as  .64  millimeter,  feed 
directly  on  the  phloem  tissues  in  trees 
which  are  in  their  dying  stages.  They 
bore  into  the  bark,  dig  a  tunnel  and  lay  • 
eggs  along  the  tunnel.  They  are  the 
number  one  killer  of  pine  trees  from 
the  west,  southeast,  and  mountain 
area.  “The  Western  Pine  beetle  kills 
about  one  billion  board  feet  of  pon- 
derosa  pine  per  year.” 

The  ambrosia  beetle  is  a  wood  borer 
and  cultures  fungus.  It  is  the  carrier  of 
plant  diseases  caused  by  fungus. 

Wood  said  his  job  is  to  refine  the 
world’s  classifications  of  beetles.  He 
works  with  approximately  1,500  forest 
entomologists  around  the  world 
researching  the  techniques  of  control 
for  the  beetles. 

In  at  least  10  or  15  cases.  Wood’s  ex¬ 
pertise  and  knowlege  has  touched  off 
campaigns  resulting  in  saving  a  coun¬ 
try  literally  millions  of  dollars.  “In 
1973,  a  certain  type  of  beetle  that  eats 
the  insides  of  coffee  beans  got  into  the 
•  beans  that  grow  in  Guatemala.  Since 
coffee  is  a  multimillion-dollar  money 
crop  in  Central  America,  correct  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  beetle  was  necessary. 
After  I  identified  it  as  the  coffee 
devouring  beetle,  the  Guatemalan 
government  had  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  to  eradicate  it.” 

The  most  interesting  trip  Wood  said 
he  has  made  was  to  New  Guinea  in 
1972.  He  was  attending  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Zoologists  Con¬ 
ference  in  Canberra,  Australia,  and 
bad  a  friend  who  set  him  up  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition. 

“I  had  the  best  two-week  expedition 
ever.  I  had  a  house  and  a  jeep  for  my 
own  use,  and  five  new  Guinea  natives 
to  assist  me,  one  of  whom  spoke 
English.  One  was  the  driver  of  the  jeep, 
three  were  tree  choppers  and  the 
English  speaking  native  identified  the 
New  Guinea  trees.  They  were  in¬ 


This  mounted  beetle  is  one  of  over  900,000  insects  kept  for  entomology 
studies  in  the  Bean  Museum. 


teresting  people  —  they  had  rings  in 
their  ears,  bodily  tatooing  and  all  five 
had  seen  human  sacrifice  when  they 
were  young.” 

Ten  days  in  Moscow  was  also  an  ex¬ 
citing  trip  for  Wood.  During  another 
conference,  he,  Julius  Rodinski,  a 
colleague  from  Oregon  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  scientists  from  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Russia,  East  Germany  and 
Rumania  talked  for  two  hours  in  four 
or  five  different  languages. 

Each  man  knew  only  some  of  the 
language  of  another  man  in  the  room. 
“Everyone  translated  for  everyone  else 
and  everyone  was  most  helpful.  Here 
were  the  top  people  in  bark  beetle 
research  gathered  together  and  we 
were  all  scientists  —  we  had  complete 
freedom  in  exchanging  ideas.” 

Wood’s  job  also  includes  working  on 
a  taxonomic  monograph,  which  is  a 
comprehensive  account  that 
reclassifies  all  the  bark  and  ambrosia 
beetles  in  Central  and  North  America 
as  to  behavior  and  habits.  He  has  been 


working  on  it  off  and  on  since  1945. 
When  he  finishes,  he  plans  to  start 
classifying  the  bark  and  ambrosia  bee¬ 
tles  in  South  America. 

Wood  did  his  undergraduate  work 
and  received  his  master’s  degree  from 
Utah  State  University. 

His  first  job  was  created  for  him  by 
W.  J.  Brown,  curator  of  beetles  at  Ot¬ 
tawa.  Brown  had  visited  him  during 
Christmas  vacation  for  the  three  years 
he  was  doing  his  graduate  work  at 
Kansas. 

The  job  was  at  the  Canadian 
National  Collection  of  Insects,  which  is 
the  second  largest  collection  of  insects 
in  the  western  hemisphere.  “A  BYU 
student  that  I  trained  now  has  my  old 
job,”  Wood  said. 

He  said  what  is  done  with  the  insect 
department  in  the  Monte  L.  Bean 
Museum  depends  on  the  money  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  department.  Plans 
include  putting  pictures  and  write-ups 
about  the  insects  on  the  cabinets  they 
are  stored  in. 


Leaders 

In  Today’s  Research 


yring  Research  Institute 


We  play  an  important  part  in 
Central  Utah’s  economic 
and  ecological  advancement. 


Over  $6  million  in  research  contracts  completed 
Approximately  $3.1  million  in  current  research  programs 
Over  75  full-time  employees 
Over  100  part-time  employees 

Direct  assistance  provided  through  research  and  development  service  to 
NASA,  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Texas  Instruments,  State  of  Utah, 
Praxos,  Provo  City,  United  States  Air  Force,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Southern  California  Edison,  Mountainland  Association  of 
Governments,  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company 
Over  $1  million  spent  locally  on  equipment  and  supplies  yearly 
15,000  sq.  ft.  of  laboratory  and  office  space  and  an  additional 
1,000  sq.  ft.  rented 

A  payroll  exceeding  $1  million  a  year 

Research  &  Development  areas  are  of  interest  to  all  members  of  the  BYU 
faculty.  Such  areas  include  (but  are  not  limited  to):  health  care,  social 
sciences,  language  research,  business  and  economics,  community  and 
economic  education,  minority  programs,  environment,  digital  systems, 
statistical  and  experimental  design  and  data  analysis,  engineering  sciences 
and  technology,  applied  mathematics  and  theoretical  physics,  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  arts  and  humanities,  and  fossil  fuel  research. 


The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  are  unexcelled  in  the  busihess  of  research.  Prominent  financiers, 
[businessmen,  scientists  and  engineers,  they  actively  and  continuously  supervise  ERFs  development. 


"finder  and  a  well-known 
•  holding  many  patents. 
e-presIdent  of 
ho  Chicopee  Dlvl- 
Blohnson  &  Johnson. 


Formerly  a  director  of  research 
In  the  aerospate  Industry  and  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 


The  Institute  Is  named  after  Dr.  President  of  Southern  California  A  prominent  Utah  attorney  and  A  former  Investment  analyst  and 

Eyring,  the  world's  leading  Edison  Company.  He  Is  an  Inter-  banker  associated  with  the  law  executive  and  holder  of  the 

authority  In  chemical  kinetics,  nationally  recognized  engineer,  firm  of  Parsons,  Behle  &  Latimer.  Driggs  Chair  of  Banking  and 

and  one  of  the  most  dis-  A  former  advisor  to  the  U.S.  Finance  at  Brigham  Young  Univ. 

tlnguished  scientists  of  our  age.  Commissioner  of  the  IRS. 


'Ice  president  for  th 
Freemen  Institute  dealing  I 
constitutional  law  and 
researcher  and  lecturer  o 
political  economy. 


One  of  the  world’s  most  widely  Well  known  in  the  field  of  law, 
recognized  coal  researchers.  Is  presently  Executive  Vice 
Distinguished  professor  of  Fuels  President  and  Director  of  Moun- 
Englneerlng  of  the  College  of  tain  Fuel  Supply  Company. 
Mines  and  Minerals  at  the  U.  of 


Eyring  Research  Institute 
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Rare  oological  collection  on  display 


By  DAVE  ALLEN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


A  rare  and  unique  collection  of  bird 
eggs  will  go  on  public  display  as  the 
Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum 
opens  today. 

The  collection,  maintained  by  the 
university  for  research  and  educational 
display,  includes  between  2,700  and  3,- 
000  sets  of  eggs  and  is  the  largest  such 
collection  in  the  Intermountain 
Region. 

Dr.  Herbert  Frost,  professor  of 
zoology  at  BYU,  explains  the  real 
value  of  the  new  museum’s  oological 
(bird  egg)  holdings. 


The  excellent  preparation  and 
documentation  of  the  museum’s 
collection  adds  to  its  value.  Frost  ob¬ 
serves.  “The  men  who  collected  and 
donated  these  eggs  were  meticulous  in 
recording  such  things  as  the  number  of 
eggs  and  where  they  were  laid.  This 
gives  us  a  fix  on  where  a  particular 
species  of  bird  was  laying  its  eggs. 
From  the  records  kept  by  these  men  we 
are  able  to  get  a  picture  of  breeding 
habits,  nesting  habits  and  even  the 
materials  used  in  the  nests. 


Donald  Daynes  of  Salt  Lake  City,  one 
of  western  America’s  foremost 
oologists.  The  Davnes  collection, 
representing  his  life’^s  work,  includes 
984  clutches  of  birds  eggs,  totaling 
more  than  3,000  indivdual  eggs, 
catalogs,  extensive  field  notes  and 
drawers,  cabinets  and  display  cases. 


Before  DDT 

“At  first  egg  collecting  was  simply  a 
hobby  like  stamps,  but  something 
which  has  made  these  collections  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  in  recent  years  is  the 
spread  of  DDT  in  the  environment. 
Most  of  these  eggs  were  collected 
before  the  spread  of  DDT.’’ 

DDT  has  a  profound  effect  on  the 
thickness  of  eggshells.  Frost  says.  A 
tray  of  deformed  eggs  in  the  museum’s 
collection  is  evidence  of  what  happens 
when  the  insecticide  inhibits  female 
birds’  ability  to  produce  calcium  in  egg 
shells.  Sometimes  eggs  are  laid  with  no 
shell  at  all.  Collections  like  the  one 
at  the  Bean  Museum  give  or¬ 
nithologists  a  base  with  which  to  com¬ 
pare  today’s  bird  eggs. 


Private  collections 

Over  the  years  the  zoology  depart¬ 
ment’s  holdings  have  been  enlarged  by 
donations  from  private  collectors 
throughout  the  state.  Frost  has  been 
instrumental  in  acquiring  much  of  this 
collection.  “The  donation  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  hobbyist  Robert  G.  Bee  and  his 
son,  James,  of  Provo  was  the  beginning 
of  our  collection,”  Frost  says.  To  this 
was  added  the  collection  of  John 
Hutchins  of  Lehi,  Merlin  Killpatrick  of 
Ogden  and  the  specimens  of  Lloyd 
Gunther. 

“These  eggs  come  primarily  from  the 
Utah  area,”  says  Frost,  “but  not  all  of 
them.  In  early  times  no  permit  was 
needed  to  collect  eggs,  and  hobbyists 
would  trade  them  like  coins  or  stamps. 
Consequently  each  collection  contains 
eggs  from  other  parts  of  the  world.” 

Several  years  ago,  through  Frost’s  ef¬ 
forts,  BYU  obtained  the  holdings  of  J. 


Difficult  process 

Collecting  eggs  was  a  long,  slow 
process  for  these  oologists,  says  Frost. 
“They  had  to  collect  the  eggs  after  the 
’  ■  ’  ’  la  ■  -  “ 


mother  bird  had  finished  laying,  but 
before  the  eggs  had  a  chance  to  in¬ 
cubate  very  long.  They  had  to  find  a 
nest  and  watch  it  for  a  time  to  see  if 
any  more  eggs  would  be  laid.  When  no 
more  new  eggs  were  being  laid,  they 
would  pick  them  up.” 

The  collectors  prepared  the  eggs  by 
drilling  a  tiny  hole  in  the  bottom  and 
forcing  water  into  the  egg  by  means  of 
a  pipette.  This  is  where  the  timing  of 
the  egg  pickup  became  crucial.  Frost 
says.  “If  the  ep  had  a  chance  to  in¬ 
cubate  for  a  time,  the  bones  of  the 
baby  bird  would  begin  to  form.  Then 
they  had  to  inject  a  substance  that 
would  decompose  the  material  within 
the  egg  so  it  could  be  removed.” 

Daynes,  who  will  be  on  hand  for  the 
dedication  of  the  new  museum, 
vouches  for  the  difficulty  of  egg 
collecting  at  times.  “Wood  ticks  were 
often  pesky  little  creatures  when  you 
had  to  walk  through  brush  to  get  to 


your  eggs,”  he  said.  “We  used  tuq 
tine  to  get  them  off.” 

Hobblecreek  encounter 
Once  he  came  face  to  face 
full-grown  turkey  vulture  as  he  pti-'  , 
his  face  into  the  small  opening U' 
narrow  cave  in  Hobblecreek  Can 
“I  squeezed  tight  and  got  stuck  in  ; 
entrance,”  he  says,  “and  with  the  * 
den  flapping  of  wings  in  my  fat 
thought  I  had  really  nad  it.”  ,  s 
On  another  occasion,  when  Da: 
and  the  late  Robert  G.  Bee  of  P  i  ‘ 
were  looking  for  raven’s  nests  in  S  ' 
Valley,  they  stumbled  on  to  a  s 
cave.  Exploring  it,  they  encountei  . 
nest  of  baby  bobcats  and  an  aj  is-’,  . 
snarling  mother.  “Lucky  for  ' 
mother  cat  patiently  tolerated  ou  a 
trusion,”  says  Daynes. 

Extremely  valuable 
Oology,  relatively  common  dtils 
Daynes  collecting  days,  is  for  all  j 
tical  purposes  impossible  today, 
Frost.  Permits  to  collect  eggs  caq  itiii( « 
only  be  obtained  in  very  special  c  jtis  ‘ 
For  this  reason  the  collection  at  ik 
Bean  Museum  is  extremely  valutjj.,. 

Much  of  the  museum’s 
collection  will  be  on  view 
during  the  open  house, 

Frost.  “Some  of  the  cases 
opened  showing  many  of  the 
kinds,  sizes  and  colors  of  the 
in  our  collection.” 


Dr.  Wilmer  Tanner,  director  of  the  Bean  Museum,  studies  reptiles  in  his  old  laboratory  in  the  Grant  Building.  He  is  one  of  the  West  s  toremost  ex¬ 
perts  on  reptiles.  (See  p.  20) 


Dr.  Stephen  Wood,  left,  and  Levi  Phillips  study  a  small  portion 
terfly  collection  that  will  be  on  display  in  the  new  Bean  Museum 


Dr.  Herbert  Frost,  professor  of  zoology  and  curator  of  the  Bean 
Museum's  oological  (bird  egg)  collection,  measures  a  small  egg  in  his 
laboratory. 


Dr.  Frost,  left,  and  Museum  •  .  □ 

vast  oological  collection  to  the  Bean  Museum,  which  will  now  be  on  public  display  in  the  Bean 


A  nest  containing  tiny  hummingbird  eggs  is  part  or  tne  museum  s 
bird  egg  collection.  This  particular  specimen  was  donated  by  J.  Donald 
Daynes. 


Its  given 
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lllVERSITY  MALL 
lOUEY  SQUARE 


many  of  the  teachers  at 
her  school  will  utilize  it 
for  field  trips. 

“The  museum  will 
give  students  a  chance  to 
actually  see  the  animals 
and  birds  they  read 
about  and  see  on  televi¬ 
sion,”  Mrs.  Frazier  says. 


Both  Willis  and  Mrs. 
Frazier  said  they  would 
definitely  like  to  take 
their  own  families 
through  the  museum. 

Allred  said  the 
museum  will  offer  its 
services  to  anyone  who  is 
interested. 


For  larger  groups  who 
want  to  tour  the 
museum,  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  volunteers  will 
give  guided  tours  by  ap- 
pointment,  Verla 
Hainie,  executive 
secretary  to  the  director 
said. 


Man,  wife  team 
explore  south  pole 


SAN  DIEGO,  Calif.  (AP)  —  John 

■  and  Donna  Mitchell  Oliver  are  back 
from  a  full  year  in  Antarctica  -  the  first 
husband  -  wife  ever  to  spend  a  winter 
at  a  government  research  station  on 
the  frozen  continent. 

“I  think  we’re  going  to  see  a  lot  more 
women  working  down  there  soon,”  said 
Mrs.  Oliver,  a  29-year-old  laboratory 
technician  at  Scripps  Institution  of 
Oceanography  where  her  husband  is  a 
graduate  student  in  biological 
oceanography. 

The  only  woman  among  87  men  at 

■  McMurdo  Base,  she  helped  her  31- 
year-old  husband  collect  animal  types 


and  studied  the  effects  of  winter  isola¬ 
tion  on  43  of  the  men. 

The  companionship  “makes  the  win¬ 
ter  a  lot  more  bearable,”  Oliver  said  in 
an  interview  after  their  return.  But 
said  selection  of  government  explorers 
“should  be  based  solely  on  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  work,  qualifications  and 
personality  -  without  regard  to  sex.” 

Mrs.  Oliver  returned  with  800  pages 
of  notes  and  43  taped  interviews. 

The  American  explorers,  she  said, 
“suffer  from  lower  motivation  levels, 
shorter  attention  spans,  lower  energy 
levels  and  a  sort  of  dullness  which  is 
hard  to  describe.” 


Your  Store 
For  All  Seasons 


Skis  and  Accessories....  For  all  of  your  needs mS  Equipment  and 
clothing,  Wolfe’s  has  the  largest  selection  in  Utah  Valley. 

Ladies  Sportswear....  The  latest  in  fashion  is  available  for  the  sports- 
minded  woman.  Large  selection  of  name-brand  clothing  for  all  your 
needs; 

Western  Wear....  We  have  a  complete,  up-to-date  selection  of  hats, 
hoots  and  accessories,  fopmen  and  women. 

Team  Sports....  Your  headquarters  for  complete  team  equipment, 
featuring  all  of  the  famous  brands  in  athletic  equipment  and 
iclothing. 

Sporting  Goods....  Come  in  and  see  the  West’s  largest  display  of 
sporting  goods...  Guns,  Reloading,  Cutlery,  Tennis,  Golf,  Hunting  & 
Fishing,  etc. 

Men’s  Sportswear....  Wolfe’s  men’s  wear  offers  leisure  wear,  and 
work  clothes  for  the  young  man  or  sportsman. 

Shoes....  One  of  the  largest  selections  of  boots  in  Utah  Valley. 

Regardless  of  your  sporting  needsi  Wolfe’s  supplies  you  with  the 
best  and  the  largest  selection  in  Utah  County.  Come  in  and  set  us  to¬ 
day! 
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In  1900 


BYU's  first  expedition 


The  tradition  for  exhibiting  life 
science  specimens  at  BYU  began  in 
1900  with  a  difficult,  controversial, 
two-year  expedition  to  the  jungles  of 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America. 

Public  display  of  scientific  artifacts 
at  BYU  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
“Brigham  Young  Academy  Exploring 
Expedition,”  better  known  as  “the 
Cluff  Expedition,”  which  set  out  from 
Provo  on  April  17, 1900,  and  headed  for 
the  then  little-known  countries  to  the 
south. 

The  late  Eugene  L.  Roberts,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  exploring  party  who  went  on 
to  distinguish  himself  in  BYU 
athletics,  wrote  about  the  expedition 
many  years  later.  He  said  there  were 


two  main  objectives:  “First,  to  dis¬ 
cover  evidences  of  the  divine  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon;  and 
second,  to  gather  scientific  data 
regarding  the  geology,  geography, 
climate,  flora,  and  fauna  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  south  of  the  United 
States.” 

One  goal  of  the  expedition  was  to 
find  the  Book  of  Mormon  city  of 
Zarahemla. 

Benjamin  Cluff,  Jr.,  then  president 
of  the  Academy,  envisioned  specimens 
from  the  expedition  which  would  make 
the  school’s  museum  “one  of  the  finest 
in  western  America.”  He  conceived  the 
idea  for  a  fully-equipped  exploring 
party,  convinced  Church  authorities  of 
its  value,  and  personally  took  charge. 

Former  BYU  President  Ernest  L. 
Wilkinson,  in  his  book,  “Brigham 
Young  University  A  School  of 


Destiny,”  said  the  expedition  was  too 
ambitious  without  sufficient  investiga¬ 
tion  or  preparation.  He  said  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  the  expedition  was 
what  it  did  to  Cluff. 

Each  member  of  the  group  was  set 
apart  by  two  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
and  received  a  personal  letter  from  the 
LDS  First  Presidency  under  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith. 

“This  expedition  has  been  organized 
with  our  consent  and  approval,  and  we 
trust  that  those  who  compose  the  party 
will  feel  the  importance  of  the  work 
and  will  so  order  their  lives  that  the 
spirit  and  blessing  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  always  be  with  them.” 

The  group  left  Provo  and  traveled 
southward.  “They  were  met  with 
heroic  celebrations  at  Santaquin, 


(Con’t,  on  p.  30) 


BYU  Archives 

BYU's  first  explorers,  the  Cluff  expedition,  prepare  to  leave  Provo  and  head  for  the  jungles  of  Mexico  and 
tral  and  South  America. 


Now  Brigham  Young  University  offers  to  stu¬ 
dents  a  unique  way  to  earn  valuable  credits  for 
graduation  while  building  their  testimonies  of 
the  Savior  and  his  life.  Here  is  your  opportunity 
to  visit  Paris,  Switzerland,  Rome,  Greece, 
Jerusalem,  and  London,  while  studying 
Political  Science,  Archaeology,  Religion, 
Sociology,  History  and  Hebrew,  plus  other 
special  areas  of  interest  through  the  Hebrew 
University  or  BYU  resident  faculty  in  Israel. 
Two  programs  are  offered  each  year  from 
January  to  June  and  from  June  to  December. 
For  more  information,  contact  the  Brigham 
Young  University  Department  of  Travel  Study, 
Room  202  HRCB,  Provo,  Utah  84602.  Phone 
374-1211  ext.  3946. 


June  to  December  1978  Program: 

Approximate  cost  $3700 

BYU  Travel  Study  Resident  Director, 

David  B.  Galbraith 

Jerusalem  Study  Abroad  Director, 

Daniel  H.  Ludlow 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  June  1978 
Program,  Please  rush  your  application  , 
as  the  group  is  beginning  to  fill.  Also 
send  for  information  on  Study  Abroad 
programs  to  London,  Paris,  Madrid, 
Vienna,  and  Mexico. 


Travel  Study 


BYU  TRAVEL  STUDY 

DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

HRCB  202 

PROVO,  UTAH  84602 
PHONE  374-1211  ext.  3946 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  Jerusalem 
Study  Abroad  and  other  Travel  Study  Adventures. 


Also,  please  send  information  to 
the  following  friends: 


•  Museum  design 
unique,  functional 


Members  of  the  Cluff  Expedition  are  greeted  by  the  people  of  Kanab  on  their  way  south.  Eugene 
Roberts  is  oh  the  right. 


(Cent,  from  p.  18) 

special  storage  facilities, 
and  the  auditorium,  or 
lecture  hall. 

The  second  level,  or 
building  entrance,  con¬ 
tains  the  curator’s  office 
and  construction  service 
shops,  and  is  the  main 
exhibit  area.  The  third 
level  houses  a  library, 
classrooms,  research, 
collection  and  exhibit 
sjJaces. 

Fowler  said  he  made 
the  building  75  percent 
efficient  —  80  percent  of 
the  space  is  used. 

Before  designing  the 
museum,  Fowler  and  a 
co-designer  traveled  to 
Denver,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  State,  Florida 
State  and  Texas  Tech 
looking  at  similar 
designs  and  delving  into 
the  problems  and  assets 
of  particular  buildings. 

“We  usually  do  quite  a 
bit  of  research  around 
the  country  before  we 
start  designing  — 
sometimes  it’s  just  pure 
search,”  he  laughed. 
“After  that  you  just  start 
sketching  —  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of 
sketches.” 

Fowler  pulled  about  a 
dozen  photographs  out 
of  a  manila  envelope.  He 
thumbed  through  the 
various  scale  models  he 
had  built  and 


photographe 
what  I  hac 


lad  originally 
.’’he  said,  and 
pointed  to  a  geometric 
shape  that  looked  almost 
like  a  flower.  After  more 
scale  models  and 
sketches  Fowler  came  up 
with  the  final  design. 
The  changes  made  often 
depended  on  personal 
taste,  he  said. 

More  than  200  carpen¬ 
ters,  iron  workers,  plum¬ 
bers,  bricklayers  and 
sheet  metal  workers 
spent  from  Aug.  1,  1976, 
until  Feb.  23,  1978, 
putting  the  museum 
together. 

“There’s  not  a  crack  in 
that  building,”  Fowler 
said.  “That’s  unusual, 
but  then  ...  it’s  a  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  building.” 


mim 


thovtiie: 


TWO  GREAT 
COMEDIES  . . . 

-'^V  .g 


Marilyn  Monroe  |i:4$ 
“Gentlemen  ■  * 
Prefer  Blondes” 


Stalag  17 


Getting  married?  Going  on  a  mission? 
Business  trip  abroad?  How  many  trips 
would  yog  have  to  make  to  arrange  for 
your  departure?  First  you  would  need 
great  looking  clothes  —  mens  wear  or 
perhaps  the  tux  and  announcements  for 
your  wedding,  then  you  would  need  a 
travel  counsellor.  At  Clark's  you  can  get 
this  at  "one  great  location."  A  unique 
blend  of  Mens  Shop,  Tuxedo  Shop, 
Prestige  Wedding  Announcements  and 
World  Travel  Service  enable  us  to  pass 
'  meaningful  discounts  on  to  you  on  your 
wedding  tuxedos  and  announcements, 
arrange  your  travel  and  dress  you  for  it. 

PROPRIETORS:  VERL-DAL  CLARK 

IT  ALL  COMES  TOGETHER  AT  CLARK'S 
245  NORTH  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  PROVO 


NOW  AT  CLARK 


Custom  Wedding  Invitations 

HOURS:  11  a.m.-6  p.r 
MONDAY-SATURDA' 


WORLD 

TRAVEL 

SERVICE 


MEN'S  SHOP 
TUXEDO  SHOP 
PRESTIGE  WEDDING 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
TRAVEL  SERVICE  .  .  . 


245  North  University 


The  funeral  procession  of  Charles 
Twelves,  handled  by  the  Berg  Mortuary  in 


Member  Utah  State  and  National  Funeral  Directors  Associations 


rofessor's  work 
ids  university 


IBy  BEKY  QUINTERO 
Universe  Staff  Writer 
brand  new  office  in  the  Bean 
:m  there  sits  an  octogenarian 
aided  by  six  decades  worth  of  in¬ 
flections,  an  ultramodern  ex- 
tion  scope,  hand-hewn  oak 
ases  and  a  pair  of  Utah 
vks  which  serve  as  bookends. 
e  walks  through  the  halls  of  the 
im,  he  is  greeted  heartily  by  all. 
ents  such  as  “I  want  you  to 
ve  all  think  very  highly  of  this 
.are  made  in  the  direction  of  his 

as  Vasco  Tanner,  professor 
-  of  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

is  one  of  the  foremost 
ities  on  Great  Basin  wildlife,  a 
'  writer,  longtime  civic  leader, 
th  of  generations,  noted  editor 
fine  old  gentleman  in  the  very 
nse  of  the  phrase, 
jias  also  been  at  BYU  since 
most  students  and  faculty  were 
-  tie  came  here  first  as  a  high 
5  (student  in  1909.  There  wasn’t 
(ig  on  the  upper  campus  then, 
were  nearly  700  students  in  his 
ting  class,  but  only  a  handful  in 
iversity.  He  stayed  on  to  earn  a 

I  ir’s  degree  in  1915  —  his  was 
the  first  graduating  classes 
cconsisted  of  only  just  17  stu- 

ler  earned  his  master’s  degree  at 
diversity  of  Utah  the  following 
jd  was  hired  by  Dixie  College  in 
jorge  to  begin  its  biology 
a.  While  there,  he  met  and 
I  Annie  Atkin,  poetess  and 
•  of  the  Dixie  faculty.  They 
the  parents  of  four  daughters 
m. 

lent  to  Stanford  in  1923  where 
ved  his  doctorate.  He  also  met 
Imed  a  lifelong  friendship  with 
|it  naturalist  and  educator.  Dr. 
lltarr  Jordan,  during:  his  studies 
|He  credits  Jordan  with  being 
^is  greatest  inspirations. 

25  Tanner  returned  to  BYU  to 
he  Department  of  Biology  was 
alit,  and  he  was  named  head  of 
w  Zoology  and  Entomology 
nent.  “I  was  the  first  and  only 
ir  in  the  department  then,”  Dr. 
isaid.  “Now  there  are  20.” 
i  after  he  began  at  BYU,  he 
lomething  was  missing.  There 
a  specimens  for  students  to 
I  felt  my  department  ought  to 


Dnkey  research  data 
iplied  to  children 


have  a  collection.  So,  starting  that  very 
yeaV  and  for  the  next  decade,  I  spent 
four  to  six  weeks  of  every  summer  in 
the  field  with  my  students,  collecting 
reptiles,  fish,  birds,  mollusks,  insects 
and  mammals.” 

He  also  began  building  a  science 
library.  These  early  efforts  established 
a  foundation  for  BYU’s  current,  exten¬ 
sive  collections  in  these  areas.  Being  an 
insect  specialist,  he  is  particularly 
proud  of  accomplishments  in  that 
field.  “When  I  came,  we  had  nothing. 
Now  our  insect  collection  is  ap¬ 
proaching  a  million  (specimens),”  he 
said. 

More  than  just  practicality  sent  him 
into  the  wilds,  however.  “I  recognized 
very  early  that  the  presence  of  man  in 
this  valley  would  change  forever  the 
face  that  mother  nature  had  intended 
it  to  have,”  Tanner  said.  “Encouraged 
by  Jordan,  I  felt  it  was  mandatory  to 
preserve  to  memory  the  natural 
habitats  as  they  existed.” 

He  became  a  careful  recorder  of  all 
that  he  saw.  He  pioneered  wildlife  ex¬ 
ploration  in  this  area,  and  eventually 
spread  his  concern  to  the  entire  Great 
Basin  region. 

As  a  direct  result  of  his  explorations, 
BYU  began  publishing  the  Great  Basin 
Naturalist,  a  scientific  journal  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  suitable 
outlet  for  the  increasing  amount  of 
research  being  done  in  the  region.  He 
was  the  first  editor  of  that  publication, 
and  served  as  such  for  30  years. 

Tanner  has  published  scores  of 
scholarly  works,  but  he  came  by  infor¬ 
mation  for  some  of  them  in  rather  un¬ 
usual  ways.  He  inspired  great  devotion 
from  his  students,  who  constantly  sent 
him  specimens  from  all  over  the  world. 
Many  of  them  served  in  the  South 
Pacific  during  World  War  11,  and  from 
the  items  they  sent  came  some  of  his 
most  famous  papers;  he  was  the  first  to 
describe  the  native  members  of  certain 
insect  families. 

He  is  also  a  dedicated  public  ser¬ 
vant.  He  spent  many  years  in  various 
civic  positions,  most  notably  as  a 
multi-term  member  of  the  Provo  City 
Power  Board. 

He  has  received  much  acclaim  in  his 
time,  but  through  it  all  he  remains 
friendly  and  unpretentious.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  interview,  he  said  with 
modesty  “the  least  you  can  say  about 
me  will  be  all  right.  I’ve  just  been  a 
contributor  doing  the  things  I  love.” 


ISON,  Wis.  (AP)  —  They’ll 
now  it,  but  Wisconsin  monkeys 
me  day  help  anxious  parents 
the  question:  “Is  my  child 
ir  nursery  school?” 

len  J.  Suomi,  32,  a  University 
Konsin-Madison  psychologist, 

:  his  Primate  Lab  research  ex- 
the  similarities  between 
s  and  humans  may  lead  to  bet- 
lie  understanding  of  children. 

ly  of  the  principles  derived 


from  monkey  research  can  be  almost 
directly  applied'  to  humans,”  says 
Suomi,  an  assistant  professor  of;psxi 
cholop.  “The  influence  of  peers ’^■ott 
socialization  is  one  area  with  very 
strong  and  clear-cut  implications  for 
humans  as  well  as  primates.” 

Research  conducted  by  Suomi  over 
the  past  two  years  indicates  peer  in¬ 
teraction  among  both  human  children 
and  young  monkeys  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  in  the  development  of  lifelong 
social  skills. 


Bean  aids  university 


(Cont.  from  p.  22) 
iseum  built  at  BYU,  Bean 
and  said,  “That’s  an  easy 
when  you  realize  that  I’m 
and  my  children  and 
dldren  have  gone  to  school 
^hink  it’s  the  grandest  school  of 

helped  in  the  selection  of  the 
site  and  considers  it  to  be 
the  best  on  the  campus.”  He 
suggested  that  enough  space  be 
To  put  “a  campanion  building 
ite,”  perhaps  an  art  museum, 
ut  Oaks  and  I  have  talked 
briefly.” 

B  Bean  hunted  Bengal  tigers  in 
fter  several  days  of  searching, 
y  sighted  a  tiger  which  Bean 
ween  the  eyes.  “It  was  one  of 
5  exciting  nights  of  my  life,”  he 
hey  even  closed  the  schools  in 
ion  of  the  event  and  the  village 
1  an  impromptu  holiday.” 
lengal  tiger,  which  Bean  con- 
DI  (robably  my  finest  trophy,”  is 
he  displays  at  the  museum. 
Dilf  also  shot  a  big  bull  hip¬ 


popotamus  while  in  Africa  on  safari. 
“The  bullet  struck  him  and  he  sank 
like  a  rock,”  Bean  explained.  “We  had 
to  wait  for  more  than  two  hours  to 
determine  whether  or  not  my  aim  had 
been  good.  Then  we  sighted  him,  rising 
slowly  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
belly-up.” 

After  the  hippo  was  brought  to 
shore.  Bean  found  it  Was  so  old  it 
didn’t  have  any  teeth.  The  guides  let 
Bean  shoot  another  hippo  to  get  some 
teeth  for  the  mount.  “As  it  is.  I’ll  wager 
I  have  the  only  hippo  in  Seattle  which 
is  wearing  a  set  of  false  teeth,”  he  said. 

When  Bean’s  children  were  young 
they  used  to  give  names  to  some  of  the 
animals  he  would  collect.  As  the  collec¬ 
tion  grew,  it  became  necessary  to  find 
additional  places  to  display  them.  This 
search  has  resulted  in  the  planning  and 
completion  of  a  modern  museum, 
named  for  the  man  who  not  only  fun¬ 
ded  the  building  but  also  donated  a 
life’s  collection  of  animals  to  be  dis¬ 
played  there,  all  of  which  “have  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  behind  them,”  Bean 
says. 


KALUAPIG 
CHICKEN  LONG  RICE 
BEEF  TERIYAKI 
HAWAIIAN  RIBS 
salad,  hawaiian  vegetables, 
•  •&  steamed  rice 

TAI 

'  FRESH  FRUIT  DESSERT 


430 North  900  East,  Provo 
oall  376-6444  for  rotonrationt 
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Utah  to  build  world's  largest 
solar  generating  system 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  — 

(AP)  Two  federal  agen¬ 
cies  will  build  the  largest 
solar  electrical 
generating  system  in  the 
world  at  Natural  Bridges 
National  Monument  in 
southern  Utah,  Rep. 

Gunn  McKay,  D-Utah 


will  supply  electricity  for 
all  the  monument’s 
facilities,  McKay  said. 

Natural  Bridges  is  an 
8,400  acre  park  about  40 
miles  west  of  Blanding  in 
southern  Utah. 

McKay  said  the  site 


was  chosen  by  the 
National  Park  Service 
from  among  63  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ener^.  He  said 
it  was  selected  for  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  commercial 
power  sources. 


Dr.  Vasco  Tanner,  professor  emeritus,  examines  part  of  his  insect  collec¬ 
tion.  Tanner  was  the  first  to  start  such  a  collection  for  BYU. 


The  $3  million  system 
—  to  be  built  by  the 
departments  of  Energy 
and  Interior  —  will  have 
about  18,000  square  feet 
of  solar  collectors  and 
will  occupy  1.3  acres 
near  the  monument’s 
visitor  center. 

McKay  said  the 
facility  will  generate  a 
peak  100  kilowatts  of 
power  from  sunlight  and 
will  be  operational  by 
the  middle  of  1979. 

“This  new  project  is 
an  excellent  addition  to 
our  energy  portfolio  and 
will  keep  us  at  the  front 
of  this  great  move 
toward  energy  indepen¬ 
dence,”  McKay  said. 

He  said  the  chief  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  project  would 
be  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  the  system 
and  to  conserve  fossil 
fuels.  It  will  replace  con¬ 
ventional  fuel  generators 
at  the  monument  and 


Congratulations 
BYU  On  Your 
Heritage 

Leven's,  a  part  of  the 
BYU  Heritage  for  65  years. 
Serving  BYU  with  the 
finest  in  men's  clothing. 


J  i16  W.  Center 
373-0460 


Personal  Service 


Was  important. . . 
..  .It  Still  Is  ! 

the  people 


— The  first  motorized  funeral  coach, 
brought  to  Central  Utah  by  the  Berg  Mor- 
tuary  in  the  1920’s.  _ 


Thru  the  years... 


Through  the  years,  the  Berg  Mortuary  has  main¬ 
tained  a  standard  of  quality  which  has  set  it  apart  as 
Central  Utah’s  leading  funeral  firm.  The  photos  shown 
here  illustrate  to  some  extent  how  the  Mortuary  has  met 
the  challenge  of  changing  times. 

But  throughout  its  88-year  history,  one  thing  has  not 
changed:  the  Berg  philosophy  of  service  ...  “that  there 
be  one  standard  of  quality,  available  to  all  regardless  of 
race,  creed  or  financial  circumstance.” 


One  of  the  fine  units  of  Berg’s 
funeral  fleet  of  today. 


'the  people  company' 


■•'.‘771  “f  At* 

J»\ 


BERG  MORTUARY 


Mammals  expert 


continues  study 


A  man  who  has  simplified  the  definition  of  a 
mammal  as  “a  back-boned  animal  with  hair  that 
nurses  their  young,”  and  ranges  in  size  from  “whale 
to  shrew,”  is  the  curator  of  the  mammals  collection 
for  the  Monte  L.  Bean  Museum. 


Dr.  Clyde  Pritchett,  an  assistant  professor  of 
zoology  and  curator  of  mammals  said,  ‘4  like  work¬ 
ing  with  animals.  I’ve  taught  at  BYU  for  the  last  ten 
years  and  at  Rick’s  for  three  years,  and  I  still  like  my 
work.  I  spend  four  days  teaching  and  on  the  fifth  I 
ith  th 


work  with  the  animals  themselves.” 


Dr.  Pritchett  is  currently  working  on  a  project  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  region  with  Kaibab  Squirrels. 
“I’m  trying  to  determine  if  the  North  and  the  South 
Rim  varieties  are  from  the  same  species.  They’re 
from  the  same  region,  but  living  apart  from  each 
other,  I  think  they  might  have  evolved  into  two 
separate  species.” 

Currently,  Dr.  Pritchett’s  main  concern  is  the 
collection  for  the  Bean  Museum.  His  duties  involve 
organizing  and  preparing  the  research  section  for 
zoologists,  taking  care  of  the  collection,  adding  new 
specimens,  and  determining  the  correct  species 
identification. 

Not  all  of  the  specimens  collected  are  for  visitor 
observation  and  enjoyment.  The  research  section 
collects  a  variety  of  mammals  from  the  same  species 
to  aid  zoologists  in  identifying  and  categorizing 
animals  for  research  projects. 

“We  only  collect  mammals  from  the  southwest 
region  of  the  United  States  for  research,”  Dr. 
Pritchett  said.  “We  have  enough  room  for  only  one 
region  as  it  is  and  there  are  over  6,000  species  of 
mammals  in  the  collection,  mostly  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Colorado  and  Idaho.” 

Work  doesn’t  stay  at  the  office  for  Dr.  Pritchett. 
On  vacations  his  traps  are  packed  with  the  rest  of  his 
•  '  the  -  " - 


gear  and  he  goes  into  the  wilderness  to  collect 
specimens.  “I  like  my  work,  obviously,  or  I  wouldn’t 
be  in  the  zoology  field.” 

Dr.  Prichett  grew  up  in  Manti,  Utah,  served  a  mis¬ 
sion  in  Hawaii  and  then  attended  BYU  where  he 
graduated  with  a  Master’s  degree.  He  received  his 
PhD  in  zoology  from  the  University  of  Wyoming.  In 
1965,  Ricks  College  hired  him  as  a  zoology  professor, 
three  years  later,  he  was  transferred  to  BYU  as  an 
assistant  professor.  He  and  his  wife,  Alice 
Michelson,  have  four  children,  Larry,  Joyce,  Charles 
Lynn  and  Thomas. 


Dr.  Clyde  Pritchett,  curator  of  the  mammal  collection  at  the  Bean 
Museum,  inspects  a  specimen  in  preparation  for  the  museum  opening. 
Pritchett,  assistant  professor  of  zoology,  has  been  involved  in  organizing 
and  preparing  the  research  section  for  zoologists. 


In  Montana 


Coyote  hides  reach  price  peak 


HELENA,  MONT. 
(AP)  —  The  wily  coyote 
has  come  a  “fur  piece” 
from  the  days'  when  he 
was  only  a  romantic 
symbol  of  the  western 
wilds  -  a  silhouette  howl¬ 
ing  at  the  moon. 

Today  he’s  become  a 
predator  problem  turned 
gold  mine.  Montana’s 
unofficial  coyote  hunting 
and  trapping  season  is 
just  over,  and  the  taking 
of  this  small  wolf  in  rich 
clothing  will  likely  mean 
a  $2  million  to  $3  million 
addition  to  the  state’s 
economy. 


Coyote  furs  have 
become  big  business. 

According  to  Mike 
Aderhold,  Montana  Fish 
and  Game  Department 
biologist  from  Kalispell, 
somewhere  between  30,- 
000  and  36,000  coyotes 
were  taken  during  last 
year’s  season  and  most 
of  the  hides  have  been 
sold  to  feed  the  public’s 
skyrocketing  desire  for 
coyote-fur  clothing. 

Writing  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Montana 
Wildlife  Federation’s 
newspaper,  Aderhold 
cites  an  advertisement 


in  a  late  1976  issue  of  the 
women’s  magazine 
“Mademoiselle’^’  dis¬ 
playing  a  model  in  a 
kneelength  coyote  coat. 
The  caption;  “Natural 
Montana  coyote  ...  $2,- 
850.” 

His  and  hers  coyote 
parkas  by  Eddie  Bauer 
sold  about  a  year  ago  for 
$1,500  a  piece.  Bauer 
muskrat  coats  sold  for 
$650,  or,  with  a  coyote 
collar  attached,  for  $1,- 
200. 

Aderhold  reported 
that  a  single  coyote  hide 
was  traded  privately  in 


Demonton,  Alta.,  in 
February  for  $240.  The 
annual  Edmonton  Fur 
Auction  recorded  a  top 
price  of  $200  each. 

Edmonton  auction 
records  show  22,250 
coyotes  offered  to  125 
foreign  and  domestic 
buyers. 

Record  prices  were 
also  recorded  at  the 
Seattle  Fur  Exchange, 
Winnipeg’s  Dominion 
Soudack  Fur  Auction 
and  Regina’s 

Saskatchewan  Fur 
Marketing  Service. 

Aderhold  notes, 


however,  that  the  record 
high  prices  are  for  a 
relatively  few  select,  ex¬ 
tra  large,  light-colored 
and  soft-textured  furs 
known  in  the  trade  as 
“pales”  and  “silks.” 

The  average -price  for 
the  run-of-the-hills 
coyote  is  much  lower, 
but  still  worth  the  effort. 
Beckman’s  of  Great 
Falls,  one  of  Montana’s 
top  fur  buyers,  paid  bet¬ 
ween  $25  to  $145  for 
coyotes  last  winter. 
Pacific  Hide  &  Fur  of 
Glasgow  and  Sidney 
paid  $80-$90  a  piece. 


Advertisement 


The  Ski  Truck  story 


Skiing  is  reputed  to  be  a  sport  for  the  rich,  but  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  expen¬ 
sive.  According  to  Jeff  White,  owner  and  operator  of  Ski  Trucks,  “Many  people 
never  start  skiing  because  they  get  turned  off  by  the  price  of  the  equipment.” 

Mr,  White  says  he  is  trying  to  do  something  to  change  the  expensive  image 
associated  with  skiing.  He  feels,  “Utah  skiing  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  many  people  in  this  area  are  missing  out  on  it  simply  because  they  think 
they  can’t  afford  it.” 

Mr.  White  says  he  is  especially  mindful  of  the  student  community  in  this 
area.  "We  have  students  from  all  over  the  world  attending  school  in  Utah. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  they  could  get  turned  on  to  Utah’s  number  one  sport 
while  they  are  here?” 

About  eight  years  ago,  Mr.  White  evolved  an  idea  which  he  thought  would 
eliminate  some  of  the  expense  from  skiing  and  help  get  more  people  involved 
in  skiing. 

Mr.  White  wholesaled  sporting  goods  for  several  national  sporting  goods 
companies.  His  territory  then  was  the  Intermountain  West.  In  this  process  of 
wholesaling,  calling  on  stores  and  selling  on  a  commission  basis,  soon  he 
found  it  difficult  to  collect  from  those  for  whom  he  sold.  Rather  than  taking 
nothing,  Mr.  White  agreed  to  take  some  of  their  distressed  merchandise  at  a 
below-distributor  cost  price  level  and  sell  in  his  own  spare  time,  to  offset  his 
commissions. 

Doing  all  of  this  while  he  attended  BYU  became  very  time  consuming. 
However,  he  persevered,  and  soon  found  that  buying  merchandise  from  foreign 
outlets  on  a  large-scale  basis  was  a  very  profitable  way  to  sell  merchandise  at  a 
low  price  to  the  consumer. 

Selling  ski  equipment  out  of  his  apartment  soon  became  an  irritation  to  the 
local  ski  store  merchants.  Therefore,  they  called  upon  their  friends  in  the  city 
government  to  put  pressure  on  Mr.  White  to  make  him  cease  selling  his  skis. 
Since  Mr.  White  had  no  choice  but  to  sell  the  ski  equipment  to  regain  monies 
he  invested  in  this  equipment,  he  made  arrangements  to  sell  once  a  week  out 
of  a  pick-up  truck  near  the  intersection  of  1230  North  and  5th  West.  Instead  of 
selling  out  of  his  apartment,  he  would  load  up  on  weekends  only,  and  sell  skis 
out  of  his  pick-up  truck  in  a  parking  lot.  By  this  means,  he  was  able  to  buy 
right,  keep  his  overhead  low  and  sell  complete  ski  packages  for  $50.00  and 
under. 

With  the  overwhelming  response  of  people  wishing  to  buy  his  mercchandise 
by  bargaining  and  getting  a  good  price,  r.  White  was  soon  able  to  turn  his 
money  into  buying  better  goods  in  larger  quantities.  This  soon  lead  to  a  second 
truck  selling  out  of  Salt  Lake  City,  which  was  an  instant  success.  The  following 
year,  business  boomed,  and  trucks  were  sent  all  over  the  western  United 
States. 

In  December  of  1975,  Ski  Trucks  had  26  different  outlets  in  towns  in  the 
western  United  States.  With  the  disastrous  "dry”  winter  season  of  1976-77, 
Mr.  White  loaded  his  trucks  and  sent  them  back  east.  He  opened  2  stores,  one 
in  Maryland,  and  one  in  Vermont.  There,  with  large  liquidation  sales,  he  was 
able  to  sell  the  merchandise  in  an  attempt  to  survive  the  dry  western  winter. 
Because  of  this,  he  did  survive,  and  once  again  began  operation  in  the  1977-78 
season.  Several  stores  were  opened  during  this  season  all  over  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  the  reopening  of  Maryland  and  Vermont.  There  were  also  many  Ski 
Trucks  sent  out  to  various  towns  all  over  the  western  United  States.  Because  of 
the  good  snow  this  year,  Mr.  White  and  Ski  Trucks  are  not  now  beginning  to 
recover  from  their  "disaster”  of  the  previous  season. 

When  many  people  would  have  “called  it  quits,”  Mr.  White  persevered,  and 
is  now  planning  on  expanding  Ski  Trucks  even  more  with  the  approach  of  the 
1978-79  ski  season.  So,  if  you  decide  you  would  like  to  try  skiing,  remember 
what  Jeff  White  says.  “You  don’t  have- to  be  rich,  just  come  to  Ski  Trucks  and 
find  out  how  cheaply  you  can  be  outfitted  for  the  slopes!” 


SKI  TRUCKS 
USA 


BICYCLE 

WAREHOUSE 


SALE 


401  West  1230  North 
Provo,  Utah 


377-2233 

open  evenings  till  7  p.m 


Y  scientists  work  for  future 


BY  PAUL  MARTIN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


tiveness,  hunches,  insights  and  hard  work.  In  a  good 
scientist  there  is  a  lot  of  the  poet  or  the  artist. 

The  BYU  sciences  occupy  some  of  the  newest  and 
oldest  facilities  on  campus.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that 
science  courses  are  a  staple  item  in  the  General 
Education  program  as  an  indication  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  role  of  science  in  our  everyday  lives. 

The  CTowth  and  direction  of  the  sciences  at  BYU  is 
improving  according  to  Dr.  Bruce  N.  Smith,  botony 
and  range  science  department  chairman.  “We  are 
modest,  out  growing,’’  he  said.  “One  problem  is  that 
money  for  expansion  is  not  there  and  the  space  is 
limited.” 

New  equipment  and  facilities  are  always  needed 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in 
science.  “There  are  some  things  we  want  but  aren’t 
brave  enough  to  ask  for,”  explained  Dr.  A.  Lester 
Allen,  dean  of  the  biological  and  agricultural  college. 
“We  will  be  getting  a  new  meat  and  livestock 
.building  soon.  That’s  our  biggest  step  right  now.” 

The  Leo  Ellsworth  Meat  and  Livestock  Center 
will  be  built  on  the  animal  science  property  north  of 
campus.  The  ground-breaking  and  opening  date  for 
the  center  could  not  be  released  yet. 

Dr.  Leon  E.  Orme,  animal  science  department 
chairman,  hopes  the  laboratory  will  become  the  cen¬ 
ter  for  teaching  instead  of  taking  students  out  to 
farms  in  the  county.  “It  will  be  a  teaching  facility  to 
work  with  all  kinds  of  livestock,”  he  said.  “We  will 
bring  the  livestock  to  the  students,  instead  of  the 
students  to  the  livestock.” 

The  center  will  be  equipped  with  slaughtering  labs 
for  large  animals,  poultry  and  rabbit  labs  and  a  500- 
seat  arena  for  livestock  showings.  “We’re  trying  to 
stay  abreast  of  the  industry  and  keep  our  program 
valid,”  Orme  explained. 

Allen  noted  that  each  department  has  many  “in¬ 
teresting”  research  projects  going  on.  He  pointed  out 
that  money  and  space  have  to  be  considered. 
“There’s  no  lack  of  things  to  work  on  or  people  to 
work  on  them,”  he  said. 

The  cancer  research  center  involves  several 
science  departments  on  campus.  Researchers  from 
chemistry,  bioloCT,  microbiology,  virolo^  and 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  participate  in 
the  project. 

Dr.  Roland  K.  Robins,  director  of  the  center,  ex¬ 
plained,  ‘The  university  has  a  distinct  advantage 
over  many  other  research  institutions  interested  in 
cancer,  because  of  the  active  interaction  among 
scientists  in  several  associated  disciplines.” 

The  cancer  center’s  future  is  anticipated  to  grow, 
according  to  Dr.  Nolan  F.  Mangelson,  chemistry 
department  chairman.  “There  are  a  number  of 
grants  on  it  and  we  all  have  our  roles  in  the  research. 
Anyone  interested  in  cure  research  or  bio-chemical 
processes  works  on  it.” 

Other  progress  in  the  science  departments  in¬ 
cludes  additional  faculty  members.  “We  just  hired 
our  first  geo-physicist,”  Dr.  Morris  Petersen,  geology 
department  chairman,  said. 


Jack  Pelton,  currently  at  the  University  ofl 
will  be  coming  to  BYU  next  fall.  Petersen  sar 
classes  covering  seismology  and  the  relationi 
magnetic,  gravitational  and  electrical  force 
geology  will  be  added  to  the  curriculum. 

Petersen  said  the  department,  one  of  the  ol 
the  university,  has  recently  acquired  a  coal  r 
eastern  Utah.  “We  plan  to  develop  it  with  . 
company  and  use  the  royalties  to  help  fu: 
department.  We  perpetuate  the  old  and  k'  ‘ 
with  the  new,  which  is  what  we  think  we  ougl  ■' 
doing.  'The  future  for  geolopr  is  bright  becai'-:. 
emphasis  is  energy  and  mineral  research,  1 1', .  , 
which  are  in  great  demand.” 

“We’re  heavily  committed  to  the  General  . ' 
tion  program,”  Dr.  Kent  Harrison,  physi  'i 
astronomy  department  chairman,  said.  “Clof  ‘ 
000  students  per  semester  come  in  contact  w « 
department.  We  anticipate  more  students 
future.  We  like  to  keep  doing  what  we’re  doir »  , 
better.  We  take  pride  in  teaching  students  ab 
world  around  us.” 

Harrison  is  concerned  with  the  viewing  cor 
from  the  telescope  on  top  of  the  ESC.  “The  ' 
creased  smog,  lights,  construction  and  ,. 
proposed  building  right  in  the  quad,”  he 
“Our  viewing  capability  is  deteriorating.  Wi 
like  to  have  some  better  viewing  facilities 
elsewhere,  but  nothing  is  certain  yet.” 


Weddings 


We  will  help  you  with 
everything  (except  food) , 
We  furnish  flowers, 
trays,  tables,  cloths, 
backdrops,  etc.  ... 
at  a  price  you 
won’t  believe! 


The  Orchid  Shop 

530  N.  State,  Lindon  > 

785-3251 


ASBYU  Academics  and  the 
American  Perspective  Lecture 
Series  Presents 


J.  C.  Hurewitz 


Israel  In  Its  Middle  East  Setting  | 


Professor  of  Government  on  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  Colum-|;W 
bia  University  and  the  Director  of  its  Middle  East  Institute,  J.  C.  Hurewitz|^ 
specializes  in  the  politics  of  the  Middle  East  and  of  nonindustrial  statesjoH^ 
Professor  Hurewitz  has  sat  on  the  board  of  advisory  editors  of  The  Middle  Easw 
Journal  from  its  inception  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  ofl 
the  Middle  East  Institute  (Washington,  D.C.)  since  1964.  He  is  also  a  member  ofl 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  American  Research  Institute  in  Turkey,  of  th^ 
American  Research  Center  in  Egypt,  and  the  Center  for  Arabic  Studies  Abroai^  ' 
(Cairo),  and  sits  on  the  board  of  advisory  editors  of  Orbis. 


Wednesday,  March  29 
2:10  p.m. 

Varsity  Theater,  ELWC 
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sVIuseum  renaissance  hits  Utah 


?  By  SCOTT  LLOYD 

I  Universe  Staff  Writer 

jm  lere’s  a  difference  between  a  museum  and  a 
i  lie  Ktion. 

i3n  J.  Ungerman,  preparator  for  the  Utah 
^  *um  of  Natural  History  in  Salt  Lake  City,  says 
b  far  from  being  an  assemblage  of  artifacts  placed 
nelves,  a  quality  museum  includes  attractive 
ill  drops  and  dioramas.  “The  object  is  placed  there 
yiic  a  story  is  told.  There  is  an  attempt  to  teach 
kK  [thing.  ” 

[<i  e  state  museum  is  located  at  the  entrance  to 
i  University  of  Utah  campus  in  a  stately  old 
“in  dng  which  once  served  as  the  school’s  library.  It 
'ibo  »een  functioning  since  1969. 

Receive  help 

Flj  :  preparing  for  the  opening  of  the  Bean  Life 
i ,  ;ices  Museum,  BYU  officials  have  received  poin- 
li;  from  the  state  museum  staff.  “We  have  an 
We  ational  role  to  foster  the  development  of 
i(j|  !ums  throughout  the  state,”  director  Donald  V. 
:ie  explained.  In  accordance  with  this,  his  staff 
leld  workshops  and  training  sessions  for  BYU’s 
■  lermist  and  other  personel  of  the  new  museum, 
gue,  who  attended  the  Bean  Museum’s  ground 
cing,  said  he  has  watched  its  development  with 
£st.  “I  really  commend  BYU  for  the  fine  collec- 
ijf  biological  material  they’ve  put  together.”  He 
c  complimented  the  university  for  selecting 
j  ified  administrators  for  the  museum. 

Differ  in  scope 

;gue  said  the  Bean  Museum  and  the  state 
lum  differ  in  scope.  “The  Bean  Museum  will 
ft.  r  mainly  on  biology.  We  combine  this  discipline 
[geology  and  anthropology.” 

tgue  said  the  state  museum  has  come  far  in  its 
years  of  existence.  “We  have  acquired  one  of 
argest  mineral  collections  in  the  country  in  the 
,  year,”  he  said.  Museum  officials  also  claim  to 
)  one  of  the  largest  Indian  collections  in  the  Un- 
States. 

cusing  mainly  on  Utah  and  its  natural  history, 
museum  began  with  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
i  ing  and  interpreting  collections,  Ha^e  said.  It 
rince  moved  into  other  museum  activities  such 


Universe  photos  by  Karen  Patterson 

Donald  V.  Hague  is  director  of  the  Utah 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

as  collecting,  research  and  publication.  It  is  also  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  U  of  U’s  curriculum.  A  student 
there  may  now  receive  a  degree  in  museology,  a  field 
not  widely  offered. 

No  competition 

“We  do  not  want  to  compete  heavily  with  the 


Bean  Museum.  BYU  will  have  collections  we  don't 
have  and  we  have  collections  they  won’t  have.” 
Hague  said.  He  added  that  he  hopes  there'  will  be 
some  exchange  of  exhibits  and  collections  between 
the  two  schools. 

Hague  said  he  is  glad  more  museums  are  being 
built  in  Utah.  He  observed  that  the  Salt  Lake  Art 
Center  wqst  of  the  Salt  Palace  and  the  new  LDS 
historical  museum  on  Temple  Square  are  both  under 
construction. 

“A  museum  renaissance  is  going  on  in  the  state 
and  I’m  pleased  with  this,”  he  commented. 

Hague  said  a  museum  may  achieve  accreditation 
if  an  inspection  team  determines  that  it  meets  cer¬ 
tain  high  standards.  “They  look  at  such  things  as 
security  and  care  of  collections,”  he  explained.  He 
added  that  the  museum  must  have  at  least  one  paid 
professional  staff  member  who  has  been  trained  in 
Museology,  and  must  be  open  to  the  public  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Only  three  museums  in  Utah  have  been  ac¬ 
credited,  Hague  said.  These  include  the  state 
museum,  a  comparably-sized  museum  of  fine  arts  on 
the  U  of  U  campus  and  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center 
at  BYU. 

Much  of  museum  work  involves  simulating 
natural  specimens  as  well  as  exhibiting  them,  Un¬ 
german  said.  A  wall  of  Indian  petrographs  in  the 
anthropology  section  look  authentic  to  the  untrained 
eye.  Ungerman  confessed  that  they  are  forgeries. 

Accurate  molds 

The  ancient  Indian  writing  was  molded  from  the 
original  in  Glen  Canyon,  Garfield  County.  “The 
molds  are  so  accurate  they  capture  every  dimple  and 
every  sand  grain  in  the  cave  wall,”  Ungerman  said. 
“The  original  is  now  under  water  and  will  disin¬ 
tegrate  in  time.” 

He  said  many  museums  “get  too  wordy”  in 
writing  text  for  exhibits.  Ungerman’s  staff  tries  to 
write  for  persons  with  a  sixth  grade  reading  level. 

Above  all,  state  museum  officials  try  to  meet  the 
needs  of  some  60,000  patrons  who  visit  yearly.  Each 
exhibit  is  designed  to  tell  a  story  rapidly  and  clearly. 

“If  a  person  wants  to,  he  can  spend  more  time  at 
an  exhibit  and  gain  as  much  knowledge  as  he 
wants,”  Ungerman  s^id. 


This  dinosaur  display  is  part  of  the  collection  of  items  found  in  Utah  that 
are  in  the  state's  museum  on  the  Universtiy  of  Utah  campus. 


With  a  bright  future  ahead,  the  ASBYU 
Soeial  Office  thanks  YOU  ht  the  ^ast! 

(look  fbr  great  Concerts,  Dances,  Activities  and  more.) 
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there’s  no  question  but  what  in  our  technology'a 
where  we  have  the  first  four  year  programs  that  ?  ■  ,i. 
ever  accredited.  Also  in  languages  and  in  cert 
areas  of  the  sciences,  where  we  are  currently  df  L 
exciting  things  in  cancer  research  and  fin  U; 
research  we  are  widely  recognized. 

With  this  research  are  we  receiving  any  fedijl: 
grants? 


We  accept  federal  grants  on  what  we  call  a  q# 
pro  basis.  That  is  give  value  for  what  we  receive.^ 
are  very  careful  on  this  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  If 
grants  which  come  just  to  the  university  in  ger 
support.  We  must  provide  a  service  of  equal  wortli 
the  grant. 

Will  we  be  accepting  any  more  grants  inj|l’ 
future? 


Probably  we  will  not  be  accepting  more  fed 
grants  but  we  probably  will  be  doing  a  mo 
amount  more  in  research.  We  are  trying  to  focus  |i 
into  areas  of  our  unusual  strength. 


I  know  that  the  University  of  Utah  tt| 
almost  10  times  as  much  money  in  federal  gri  * 
as  we  do.  Do  you  feel  this  handicaps  I'r, 
research? 

We  have  thought  very  carefully  about  this, 
have  concluded  that  it  does  not.  We  are  not  |ip» 
ticularly  impressed  with  the  amount  of  dollars  wpil# 
you  can  generate.  We  are  far  more  interested  in 
significant  the  research  is. 

Where  does  BYU  stand  in  the  sciences? 

You  would  have  to  pick  out  a  particular  de^  |  * 
ment.  We  have  some  very  strong  work  in  physics  -it;," 
we  have  a  fine  chemistry  and  engineering  dej  , 
ment. 


How  will  the  Bean  Museum  encourage 
make  research  more  possible? 

For  many  years  we  have  had  some  extraordi  y, 
collections  on  BYU  campus  in  the  area  of  na'  | 
history  that  we  haven’t  been  able  to  utilize  prop  ^  „ 
The  museum  will  provide  not  only  the  opporW 
.  . make  it  p 


but  the  whole  environment  which  will  ma! 
ble  for  the  general  public,  and  for  serious  rest  ; 
scholars,  to  take  advantage  of  these  collection 
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(Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  a  verhatium  in¬ 
terview  with  Dr.  Robert  K.  Thomas,  BYU’s 
academic  vice  president,  exploring  the  academic 
growth  of  BYU  in  the  past  100  years: 

BY  HEIDI  WALDROP 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Where  has  BYU  been  academically  and  where 
are  we  going? 

Dr.  Thomas:  BYU  has  changed  so  dramatically  in 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  since  I’ve  been 
associated  with  the  school  that  it’s  hard  to  even  set 
up  a  gauge.  But  perhaps  I  am  in  an  almost  unique 
position  to  do  that  because  I  serve  as  one  of  15  com¬ 
missioners  in  the  western  association  of  one  of  25  in 
the  northwest.  Together  we  accredit  all  the  schools 
in  the  western  part  of  the  country.  I’ve  also  been  a 
consultant  to  other  regions  so  it  gives  me  a  perspec¬ 
tive  of  BYU  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain 
otherwise. 

The  real  strength  of  BYU  lies  in  it’s  having  as  a 
board  of  trustees  or  members  of  that  board,  men 
that  we  have  sustained  as  prophets  of  God.  No  cen¬ 
tral  administration  in  any  university  could  have  the 
confidence  in  it’s  board  that  we  have  in  ours.  That 
gives  us  not  only  a  sense  of  trust  and  an  ability  to 
move  forward,  but  finally  a  kind  of  serenity  as  we 
hear  the  direction  they  give  that  does  not  leave  us 
tentative  or  wondering  if  the  direction  we  have  is 
proper. 

Number  two,  in  Dallin  Oaks  we  have,  as  our  presi¬ 
dent,  a  man  who  is  probably  very  close  to  being  in  a 
class  by  himself.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis 
Powell  used  that  phrase  in  describing  him.  He  made 
it  clear  that  he’d  been  part  of  the  recruiting  of  some 

residents  for  some  very  prestigous  universities.  But 

e  felt  that  Dallin  Oaks  was  superior  to  them  all. 

Now,  with  prophets  to  provide  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  and  someone  as  able  and  sensitive  and  devout 
as  Dallin  Oaks  to  provide  the  personal  leadership,  it 
would  be  a  bit  shameful  if  BYU  didn’t  do  well.  We 
have  a  couple  of  areas  where  it  seems  to  me  we  might 
well  be  truly  distinctive. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  a  better  balanced  institu¬ 
tion  than  most.  In  fact,  in  my  rather  long  experience 
with  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  I  do  not 
know  of  another  major  institution  that  has  not  only 


the  academic  standing  but  tbe  strong  support  ser¬ 
vices  that  BYU  has.  For  instance  our  admissions  and 
records  program  would  be  widely  recognized  as  the 
best  in  the  countiy.  An  official  who  recently  came 
from  Ohio  State  University  to  look  at  that  system, 
said  to  me  with  some  candor,  “You  are  lightyears 
ahead  of  anyone  else.”  Then  our  advisement  centers 
are  truly  developed. 

I’m  also  very  pleased  with  our  athletic  program. 
Not  only  are  we  nationally  competitive  in  most  of 
the  major  sports,  but  our  intermural  program  vvould 
be  without  parallel.  We  must  have  solid  traditional 
work  to  build  on  and  we  surely  have  that.  But  then 
in  areas  such  as  computer  assisted  manufacturing 
we  easily  lead  the  nation.  Also  in  fusion  research, 
nitrogen  fixation  and  computer  assisted  language 
translation,  all  of  these  we  would  be  widely 
recognized  as  being  in  the  forefront. 

So  how  do  we  compare  to  other  universities? 

We  compare  very  favorably,  especially  in  terms  of 
that  balance  where  we  have  not  only  a  strong  basic 
academic  foundation,  some  very  innovative  things, 
but  we  also  have  support  services  which  are  equal,  in 
their  way,  to  the  strong  academic  programs  which 
we  have.  That  combination  maybe  helps  us  start  to 
achieve  what  President  McKay  used  to  call,  the 
most  efficient  university  in  the  world. 

How  are  our  various  colleges  growing? 

Certain  colleges  have  a  kind  of  reciprical  life. 
When  jobs  become  scarce  in  one  area  students  have 
the  tendency  to  major  in  another.  For  awhile  we  had 
the  largest  college  of  education  in  the  country.  Now 
that  is  less  large  because  there  are  not  as  many  jobs. 
Although  our  graduates  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
finding  jobs  if  they  were  willing  to  go  where  the  jobs 

So  our  graduates  are  placing  fairly  easy? 

Not  only  in  jobs  but  also  in  the  prestigous 
graduate  programs  and  professional  schools.  I  can 
remember  two  years  ago  when  we  got  51  percent  of 
all  our  applicants  into  dental  school.  That  was  so 
much  higher  than  any  other  school  in  the  country 
that  no-one  wanted  to  publish  the  figures. 

Where  are  our  specific  strengths? 

It’s  difficult  to  single  out  a  specific  area  but 


•  Expedition  rewards  rich 


(Cont.  from  p.  26) 

Payson,  Manti,  Richfield,  etc.  and 
arrived  on  the  Arizona  border  groggy 
with  over-eating  and  exhausted  from 
all-day  rides  and  half-the-night  enter¬ 
tainments,”  Wilkinson  writes. 

Chester  Van  Buren  records  in  his 
diary  that  on  arriving  at  Thatcher, 
Arizona,  Cluff  went  ahead  to  arrange 
with  customs  officials  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  enter  Me'kico.  He  encountered 
difficulties  with  the  Mexican 
authorities  who  were  reluctant  to  allow 
such  an  armed  force  to  cross  the  bor¬ 
der. 

This  delay  proved  to  be  disastrous  to 
the  morale  of  the  company  as  they 
waited  in  temperatures  climbing  up  to 
117  degrees.  Finally  they  were  instruc¬ 
ted  to  labor  in  pairs  doing  missionary 
work  in  Thatcher,  but  Wilkinson 
writes,  “Most  of  the  group  were  inade¬ 
quately  prepared  for  such  an  assign¬ 
ment.” 

University  Archivist,  Hollis  Scott 
said  a  singing  quartet,  called  “the 
Gadianton  Quartet,”  was  formed  to  lift 
the  company  spirits. 

Before  Cluff  could  lead  the  group 
into  Mexico,  the  LDS  church  withdrew 
its  official  support. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  9,  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith  advised  Cluff,  “that  it 
was  the  mind  of  the  Twelve  —  and  it 
certainly  was  his  mind  —  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition  should  return.” 

President  Smith  then  met  with  the 
expedition,  and  told  the  members  they 
would  be  granted  honorable  releases  if 
they  wanted  to  return  home.  He  also 
told  the  leaders  “they  \yould  not  be 
disobeying  the  authorities”  if  they 
proceeded  south,  but  they  were  to  “un¬ 
derstand  that  it  was  purely  scientific, 
not  a  Church  mission.” 

Most  of  the  expedition  returned 
home,  but  Cluff  and  eight  others 
decided  to  continue.  Asa  Kienke  recor¬ 
ded,  “Eyes  were  wet  and  sobs  were 
heard.  Then  we  lined  up  those  who 
were  going  on  South  on  one  side  and 
those  who  were  going  home  on  the 
other;  then  we  passed  them  by  and 
shook  hands,  bidding  them  goodbye.  I 
wept  like  a  child  and  so  did  most  of  the 
others.” 

After  many  days  of  hunpr,  illness 
and  numerous  other  hardships,  Cluff 


and  his  companions  arrived  in  Mexico 
City  on  Jan.  11,  1901.  A  week  later,  the 
party  “reluctantly  packed  up  and 
headed  southward,  encountering  heat, 
humidity,  and  other  tropical  condi¬ 
tions  that  wore  down  the  men  and  their 
animals,”  Wilkinson  writes. 

Six  of  the  company  finally  arrived  at 
the  borders  of  Columbia,  They  had  en¬ 
dured  malnutrition,  hunger,  poisonous 
bites,  tropical  diseases,  and  imprison¬ 
ment  by  soldiers.  Because  of  political 
unrest  in  Columbia,  the  party  decided 
to  disband  the  expedition  and  return 
home. 

A  year  after  returning  to  BY  A,  Cluff  ^ 
resigned.  He  left  Provo  to  pursue  other 
interests,  but  success  alluded  him  as 
he  attempted  further  exploring,  plan¬ 
tation  ownership,  oil  exploration  and 
mahogany  lumbering. 

Some  45  years  later,  he  listed  six  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  1900-01  expedi¬ 
tion.  He  said  it  served  to  open  a 
knowledge  of  the  South  American 
countries  to  the  Mormon  people, 
created  a  scientific  interest  in  that 
area,  enabled  the  collection  of  valuable 
specimens,  proved  some  of  the  early 
theories  of  South  American  geography 
related  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  helped 
to  increase  an  interest  in  the  ancient 
ruins  and  developed  a  bond  between 
the  men  who  endured  the  hardships 
together. 

“The  project  was  both  a  success  and 
a  failure,”  Roberts  said.  “It  made  him 
(Cluff)  friends  and  it  made  him 
enemies.  It  gave  him  great  satisfac¬ 
tions  and  it  broke  his  heart,  and  most 
of  all,  it  was  directly  responsible  for 
turning  him  away  from  the  field  of 
education.” 

The  Cluff  Expedition  accomplished 
something  more,  however.  It  left  the 
University  a  legacy  of  science  and 
museum  displays  that  live  on  to  this 
day.  The  new  Monte  L.  Bean  Life 
Science  Museum  is  a  fulfillment  of  the 
dream  Benjamin  Cluff  had  78  years 
ago. 

Although  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
dream  materialize,  Cluff  s  expedition 
was  successful  in  one  area.  A  large 
number  of  artifacts  and  biological 
specimens  were  collected  in  the  ven¬ 
ture  which  ended  up  in  the  collections 
of  BYU  to  establish  a  continuing  tradi¬ 
tion. 
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IN  BEAUTIFUL  DOWNTOWN  PROVO 

Families  have  been  our  business  for  42  years.  Your  family  and  ours.  Years 
ago,  we  became  a  one-stop  shopping  center  long  before  shopping  centers 
became  a  reality.  We  realized  that  the  family  was  going  to  be  the  center  of 
shopping  trends  in  the  future,  and  we  wanted  families  to  shop  at  Firmages. 
Over  the  years  we've  supplied  nearly  everything  the  family  has  needed, 
complete  clothing  ond  related  soft  lines.  Naturally,  this  approach  has  re- 


For  42  Years... 

A  FAMILY 
SHOPPING 
TRADITION 


quired  continuous  change  and  modification  as  styles  and  lifestyles  ha' 
altered.  Come  in  and  visit  us.  You'll  like  our  up-to-the-minute  style  lines,  o 
software  and  giftware  lines  ...  all  quality  items  competitively  priced.  Con 
see  what  three  generations  of  Firmage's  have  put  together  for  your  shoppii 
pleasure. 


Three  Generations  of  Experience  to  Serve  You! 


Russ  Firmage 


Ed  Firmage 


E.  D.  Firmage 


Since  1936,  we've  had  three 
generations  of  experience  at 
Firmage's  to  assist  you 
in  making  shopping 
selections.  Our  free 
parking  and  complete 
clothing  and  softlines 
for  every  member  of  the 
I  family  has  made  us 

j  a  favorite  for  Utah 

Valley  shoppers.  Visit 
.  the  Utah  Valley  store 
L  that  has  been 

A  pleasing 

A  its  customers 

^  for  42  years. 
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Y’s  academic  growth 


Universe  photo  by  Raelene  Colobeiia 

Dr.  Allred,  assistant  director  of  the  Bean  Museum  sits  in  the  building's 

spacious  foyer  near  the  polar  bear 

exhibit. 


Professor  says 

Basic  research  vital 


By  DAVE  HEYLEN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Love  of  teaching,  the 
church,  students  and  the 
“spirit  of  the  Y”  have 
b§en  the  motivating  fac¬ 
to^ 'for  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Monte  L.  Bean 
Life  Museum. 

Dorald  M.  Allred 
believes  the  spirit  at 
BYU  thrives  even 
though  some  say  it  has 
been  lost.  “There  is 
always  the  desire  to 
come  back  home.  That’s 
the  case  with  me,”  he 
said. 

Allred  said  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  at  BYU  are  impor¬ 
tant  things  that  one  can¬ 
not  put  a  price  on. 

Allred  has  been  at 
BYU  for  22  years  and  is 


the  senior  member  of  the 
zoology  department. 
“Even  though  I’ve  been 
here  the  longest,  I  am 
not  the  oldest,”  Allred 
said. 

“My  experience  as  a 
teacher  since  coming  to 
BYU  has  been  in 
teaching  13  different 
zoology  courses,  mostly 
oriented  to  the  natural 
history  area.” 

Allred’s  training  has 
been  in  medical  an- 
timology,  the  study  of 
insects  that  transmit 
disease  and  in 
parasitology,  the  study 
of  organism  that  parasite 
on  other  organisms. 

“That’s  my 

professional  training, 
Allred  said.  “Much  of 
my  research  has  been  in 
that  area.”  His  other 
area  of  interest  is  in 


desert  ecology. 

Allred  became  in¬ 
terested  in  parasites 
while  doing  a  study  on 
the  effects  of  parasites  in 
Utah. 

suppose  my  ma^r 
professor,  D.  Eldon 
Beck,  who  died  in  1961, 
got  me  interested  in 
working  with  mites  that 
arasite  animals, 
ecause  we  were  in¬ 
terested,  we  began  way 
back  in  1948,  under  his 
supervision,  a  study 
which  we  called  Project 
10,  which  was  to  study 
the  ectoparasites.  These 
are  the  parasites  that 
live  on  the  outside  of  the 
body. 

“At  that  time  Dr.  Ver¬ 
non  Tipton,  who  is  on 
our  staff,  was  studying 
fleas.  Beck  took  over  the 
(Cont.  on  p.  31) 


9ed  plants 


Collection  grows 


JHAYNE  HANSEN 
E/erse  Staff  Writer 
though  record 
lilts  of  moisture 
fallen  in  the  past 
months,  there  is  still 
[vocation  on  campus 
ih  suffers  from 
?ht. 

e  Monte  L.  Bean 
Science  Museum, 
e  entire  building  is 
i  a  dry  state  but  280 
cases  in  the  BYU 
mum  are  probably 
light  of  the  worst 
,'ht  in  history.  Some 
he  dried  plant 
mens  in  the  BYU 
ition  date  back  to 
fth  or  sixth  century. 
Dught  is  the  reason 
e  sticks  and 
ihes  from  caves  on 
iesa  Verde  still  ex- 
iay  Thome,  assis- 
icurator  of  plants, 
»lant  specimens  are 
(to  a  press  and  then 
ifor  three  days.  “If 
slants  are  not  ex- 
to  light  nor  insects 
.  they  are  dried... 
.£  can  assume  your 
j  ition  will  be  good 
j  nitely.” 

!  180,000  sheets  of 
specimens  allow 
tor  of  Plants, 
isy  L.  Welsh  and 
■i  her  members  of  the 
ij  arium  staff  to 
181  ie  several  services. 
>5t  can  determine  the 
till  and  least  common 
1  in  the  state,”  he 
Such  information 
1  »portant  to  many 
nment  agencies, 
r  companies  and 
tries  since  Con- 
;  enacted  the  En- 
red  Species  Act. 
quires  that  they  do 
pg  which  would 
endangered 
to  become  ex- 
ir  futher  en- 
red,”  Welsh  says. 

1  Dne  interested  in 
i  operations,  road 
ng  or  the  installa- 
:  power  lines  needs 
low  were  these 
are,  Welsh  adds. 


“They  are  generally 
located  in  restricted 
areas  of  one  to  three 
acres  at  the  most.  If  you 
do  your  home  work  it  is 
not  hard  to  work  around 
it.” 

Herbarium  personnel 
are  presently  involved  in 
a  project  to  make  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  rare 
plants  of  the  state  more 
readily  available,  Welsh 
says.  The  result  will  be 
an  “identification 
manual  of  the  en¬ 
dangered  plants  of  Utah 
...  containing  informa¬ 
tion  about  where  they 
grow,  what  they  look  like 
and  their  habitat.” 

The  herbarium  also 
“provides  a  historical 
perspective  of  Utah,  he 
says.  Founded  in  1923, 
“it  has  the  oldest  begin¬ 
nings  of  any  herbarium” 
in  the  state  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  the  first  collections 
taken  in  Utah.  Welsh  ex¬ 
plains  that  Marcus  E. 
James  “had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  collection  of  plants 
from  Utah  but  it  was 
sold  to  Pamona.” 

The  BYU  collection 
does  not  have  collections 
from  the  pioneers  who 
settled  the  area,  Welsh 
says,  “because  they  were 
too  much  involved  in 
making  a  living.” 

Even  though  the  her¬ 
barium  has  grown  from 
26,000  to  180,000  plant 
specimens  since  19^  un¬ 
der  direction  of  Welsh, 
he  says  they  “would 
have  no  chance  of 
building  the  herbarium 
if  it  was  not  for  those 
people  who  went  before 
us.”  Bertrand  F. 
Harrison  was  one  of  the 
greatest  contributors  to 
the  growth  of  the  collec¬ 
tion,  he  explains.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  the  head 
of  the  herbarium, 
Harrison  was  also  the 
head  of  the  Botany 
Department  and  the 
chief  collector. 

With  computers  to 
help  with  the  processing. 


the  plant  collection  has 
increased  by  more  than 
10,000  plants  a  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years, 
Welsh  says.  “But  we 
could  process  20,000  to 
25,000  plants  a  year.  “It 
depends  on  the  number 
of  field  trips  and  the 
quality  of  the  collec¬ 
tions.” 

The  herbarium  is 
already  the  largest  in  the 
state  and  if  the  present 
rate  of  growth  continues 
as  planned,  Welsh  said, 
“we  will  have  all  our 
cases  full  in  10  years.” 

“The  people  who  are 
really  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  the  herbarium 
are  the  students,”  he 
continues. 

But  the  collection  is 
also  added  to  by  trading 
duplicate  specimens  and 
gifts  from  private  collec¬ 
tors  for  ones  not  already 
in  the  herbarium.  The 
BYU  Herbarium  has  an 
additional  advantage 
because  it  receives  out¬ 
side  funding  from  con¬ 
sulting  work. 

The  staff  of  the  her¬ 
barium  also  tries  to 
provide  a  service  to  the 
community,  Welsh  says. 
“We  do  routine  iden¬ 
tification  free  of  charge 
for  anyone  wanting  to 
know  what  a  plant  is.” 


Y  classes  offer  reprieve 
from  lectures,  textbooks 
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While  investigating  rock  structures 
in  the  Grand  Canyon  as  part  of  his 
class,  a  geology  student  ran  across  an 
unusual  calcium  deposit. 

A  human  skeleton. 

Not  all  BYU  science .  classes  can 
promise  such  ah  adventure,  but  many 
courses  now  offer  more  than  the 
traditional  50-minute  sit-in-class-and- 
take-notes  lecture  session. 

Geology  is  one  particular  depart¬ 
ment  which  gives  students  extensive 
field  trip  opportunities.  Dr.  Ken  Ham¬ 
blin  guides  most  of  these  trips,  and  it 
was  one  of  his  students  who  found  the 
human  skeleton. 

“If  you  were  to  choose  from  the 
whole  world  a  place  for  a  geology  un¬ 
iversity,”  Hamblin  says,  “you  would 
put  it  right  here  in  Utah  Valley.  Essen- 


Hamblin  claims.  “The  world  is  our 
campus  in  a  very  real  sense.” 

Tjie  Zoology  Department  also  offers 
field  trips  as  a  part  of  their  curriculum. 

Dr.  August  Jaussi,  zoology 
curriculum  adviser,  says  some  courses 
take  students  on  wilderness  excursions 
to  show  them  relationships  between 
plants  and  animals. 

Dr.  Clive  Jorgensen,  zoology  depart¬ 
ment  chairman,  comments  he  hopes  to 
begin  a  program  next  year  where  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  can  live  in  Timp 
Lodge  for  the  summer  and  study  en¬ 
tomology,  ecology,  plant  classification 
and  freshwater  biology. 

Many  departments  are  taking  the 
internship  direction  as  a  method  of 
teaching  majors  and  advanced  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  Department  of  Animal  Science 
has  an  internship  program  which 


tially  we  have  every  form  of  geological  allows  hopeful  veterinarians  to  gain  ex¬ 
process  and  rock  type  within  reach.”  perience  with  local  vets  before  going  to 
Hamblin  takes  groups  of  students  ®uch  schools  require 

out  among  the  cliffs  of  Zion’s  Park,  hours  of  experience  before  ad- 

Bryce  Canyon  and  other  locations  in  students,  Park  claims. 

Utah  for  days  at  a  time.  They  sleep  on  Student  interns  may  also  work  with 
the  hard  ground,  cook  their  own  food  cattle  and  poultry.  Park  says.  Cattle 
and  sometimes  hike  for  miles.  students  are  given  a  herd  of  approx- 

“Once  we  lost  all  our  cooking  uten-  lately  40  cows  and  must  supervise  all 
sils,”  Hamblin  remembers.  “The  kids  aspects  of  milking,  feeding  and 
had  to  stir  the  beans  with  a  stick  and  breeding.  Poultry  students  supervise 
eat  them  with  a  twig.  We  should  have  ®  rising  of  baby  chicks,  feeding. 


se  photo  by  Kan  Hamblin 

A  BYU  geology  class  takes  a  field  trip  to  the  Grand  Canyon  to  learn 
about  rock  formations  firsthand. 


gotten  survival  credit! 

Another  time,  he  adds,  the  group 
woke  up  with  six  inches  of  spring  snow 
on  their  sleeping  bags. 


“The  field  is  the  lab  for  geology,”  BYU. 


cleaning  and  egg  production. 

Interning  students  who  have  suf¬ 
ficient  skills  are  given  colts  to  train  or 
spoiled  horses  to  re-train.  Most  of  the 
horses.  Park  explains,  are  on  loan  to 


Students  who  are  not  interested  in 
such  serious  courses  may  like  P.E.  130, 
a  horsemanship  class  sponsored  by  the 
Animal  Science  Department.  The  class 
is  technically  called  “Beginning 
Equitation,”  which  means  nothing 
more  than  “mastership  of  the  horse 
while  on  his  back,”  according  to  Ron 
Pace,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  program. 

The  block-long  class  teaches  ex¬ 
perienced  and  amateur  students  more 


•Assistant  director  busy 


(Cent,  from  p.  : 

study  of  the  ticks  and 
suggested  I  study  the 
mites.  Because  there  was 
no  one  else  qualified,  I 
began  learning  about  the 
mites.” 

Now  Allred’s  research 


lot  of  special  prepara¬ 
tion.” 

Allred,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  Lehi,  lived 
on  a  farm  most  of  that 
time  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  (jhurch  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 


correct  discipline  in  horseback  riding! 
for  a  fee  of  $70,  Park  says.  And  that,  he 
adds,  is  far  less  than  it  would  cost  to 
rent  a  horse  for  the  same  time  period.  ; 

The  Department  of  Botany  and 
Range  Science  also  has  internship  op¬ 
portunities,  said  Chairman  Bruce ! 
Smith. 

“Our  students  may  start  working 
with  a  federal  or  state  agency  when 
they  are  sophomores,”  he  said. 


mites  because  they 
so  tiny  and  my  eyes  have 
gotten  a  little  worse  with 
age.  Since  it  involves 
such  a  lot  of  microscopic 
work,  I  decided  not  to 
work  with  mites  and 
went  to  the  scorpions 
and  spiders  because 
most  of  them  are  large 
enough  to  see  without  a 


SIOKES  BROIHERS 

1 


STAND  BEHIND  GREAT  NAMES  LIKE; 


Texas  Instruments, 


Texas  Instruments  invented  the  original  in¬ 
tegrated  circuit  which  became  the  catalyst  for 
the  calculator  boom.  Texas  Instruments' 
Technology  allows  Stokes  Brothers  to  sell  the 
scientific  TI-30  Calculator  for  a  low  price 
. $15.95 


HEWLETT  Lhpl  PACKARD 


Today,  Hewlett-Packard  calculators  are 
hailed  as  the  First  Family  worldwide  by  Nobel 
Prize  winners,  USA  astronauts,  explorers, 
educators,scientists,  businessmen,  students. 
This  means  you’re  assured  of  the  best  in  design, 
performance,  reliability,  and  support.  Examine 
Hewlett-Packard’s  First  Famiiy  and  you  can  see 
for  yourself.  One  of  the  most  popular  H-P 
calculators  is  the  incredible  HP-25  now  on  sale 


at  Stokes  Brothers  for  only 


$89.95 


There  is  no  question  concerning  Sharp’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  industry.  Their  new  liquid  crystal 
display  complete  scientific  calculator  incor- 
^  porating  stat  functions,  Deg/Rad/Grad  selector 
M;  switch,  trigonometric  functions,  logarithmic 
!}|4  calculations,  long-life  batteries,  and  fantastic 

B  pocket  size  is  indeed  a  value  at  .  .  .  .$27.95 

I  SANYO 

P*  “That’s  Life”  is  a  lot  more  than  just  a  slogan 
e|  at  Sanyo.  It  expresses  a  total  commitment  to 
ill  iresearching,  designing,  and  building  products 
"M  that  fit  the  way  people  live  today.  Products  that 
r  deiiver  MORE  than  their  money’s  worth.  And 
f  ^  keep  on  delivering,  year  after  year. 

Sanyo’s  devotion  to  unvarying  quality  is  your 
:assurance  of  years  of  trouble-free  service. 
IWhether  it’s  on  a  pocket  portable  radio,  a  car 
itape  player,  a  TV,  or  a  stereo  high  fidelity  turn- 
■  itable  ...  whereever  you  see  it,  the  name  Sanyo 
"means  reliability! 

Stokes  Bros,  shares  this  proud  attitude  and 
loffers  you  great  prices  on  Sanyo  equipment  in 
lail  areas. 


BFISHER 

In  1937,  Fisher  was  the  company  that  started 
ithe  high  fidelity  industry.  And  ever  since,  they 
;have  been  introducing  important  audio  “firsts” 
•that  led  the  way  for  other  manufacturers  ...  like 
[  Hhe  very  first  AM/FM  stereo  recceiver  18  years 
lago.  Come  into  Stokes  Bros,  and  find  out  what 
iquality  and  value  combined  sound  like.  See 
iFisher  amps,  receivers,  speakers  and  turn- 
itables. 


O’HATEVER  YOUR  CONSUMER 
ELECTRONIC  NEEDS 

IP  STOKES  BROTHERS  FOR  DISCOUNTS. 


olivelli 


Typewriters  and  printing  calculators  have 
never  before  been  offered  at  such  savings.  For 
the  serious  student  a  Lexicon  DL  82  typewriter 
with  single  element  interchangeable  type  ball  is 
a  must.  Stokes  Brothers  can  offer  this 
typewriter  at  an  unbelievably  low  price  or  can 
make  arrangements  to  rent  othet 


machines  , 


$249.95 


SONY* 


Did  you  know  that  Sony  makes  Trinitron,  the 
standard  by  which  many  other  T.V.  sets  are 
judged?  Not  only  does  Stokes  Bros,  carry  Sony 
T.V.s  but  also  the  Sony  Betamax  video  recorder, 
useful  for  personal  T.V.  program  programming, 
is  available  to  you  at  Stokes  Bros,  discounted 
pricing. 


HON 


E  PRICES  ARE,  ONLY  EXAMPLES  OF  OUR  LOW  PRICES. 


The  HON  Company  has  established  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  handsomely  styled  office  furniture,  ef¬ 
ficient  in  design,  uncompromising  in  crafts¬ 
manship  and  solid  in  vaiue.  Whether  you  need  a 
desk,  a  chair  or  a  file,  or  are  furnishing  an  en¬ 
tire  office,  you  will  find  the  design,  the  price 
point  and  the  value  to  meet  your  needs.  Come 
order  furniture  through  Stokes  Bros,  and  get  to 
know  the  real  HONest  value. 

Record  a.CalL’ 

Put  yourself  into  the  high  status  position  of 
owning  a  24  hour  mechanical  secretary.  Don’t 
be  bothered  by  unnecessary  calls,  but  get  the 
important  ones.  Get  your  message  from  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  by  dialing  your  own  number 
an  employing  the  remote  control  key.  Come  into 
our  store  for  a  professional  demonstration. 


oirwcc  PROVO 
OIVAVEO  44  s.  200  E. 
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BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 


focuses  on  larger  species,  day  Saints  all  of  his  life. 
“I  moved  away  from  the  The  associate  director 


studied  at  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  and  received  his 
doctorate  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah.  “I  also 
studied  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  during  World 
War  II  for  six  months  for 
some  special  scjiooling 
before  heading  out  into 
the  battle  zone,”  Allred 
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19  North  University 
373-1379 
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University  Mall 
225-0383 


new  Bean  Life  Science  Museum.  "Taxidermy," 
really  what  I  like  to  do. 


says  the  young  man,  is 


A  mounted  beaver  chewing  on  a  tree  is  placed  in  a  display  by  the 
museum's  young  taxidermist. 


A  friendly  brown  boar  appears  to  be  extending  a  welcoming 
hand  to  visitors  to  the  museum. 


He  works  with  tigers,  lions 
at  new  life  science  museum 


Skidmore  shows  what  a  lion  skin  looks  like  before  it  has  been 
for  display.  Such  skins  can  be  brought  to  life  by  taxidermy. 


By  MIKE  I,UNDELL 
Universe  Staff  Writer 
Photos  by  MIKE  LUND 

Wesley  Skidmore  spends  his  working 
hours  among  lions,  tigers,  bears  and 
other  wild  creatures  repairing 
everything  from  paws  to  tusks. 

No,  Skidmore  is  not  a  veterinarian 
for  the  Wild  Kingdom.  He  is  a  taxider¬ 
mist  for  the  Monte  L.  Bean  Life 
Science  Museum. 

“I  guess  I’ve  always  been  interested 
in  animals.  That’s  probably  what  got 
me  first  going  into  taxidermy,”  Skid¬ 
more  says.  “When  I  was  12  my  pet 
hamster  died.  My  father  told  me  to 
mount  it  if  I  wanted  to.  I  skinned  it 
and  tried  to  mount  it.  That  might 
sound  a  little  bit  morbid  but  that’s 
how  I  really  got  started.” 

After  attempting  to  mount  the 
hamster,  Skidmore  recalls,  a  friend  of 
his  father,  who  knew  taxidermy, 
helped  him  mount  a  squirrel  that  had 
been  killed  by  a  car.  From  thra  on 
Skidmore  mounted  almost  anything  he 
could. 

“I  liked  to  hunt  so  I  practiced  a  lot 
on  the  animals  I  got  hunting.  That’s 
.one  thing  about  taxidermy,”  he  says. 
“Nothing  is  wasted.  You  can  eat  the 
meat  and  mount  the  skin.” 

Most  people  know  very  little  about 
taxidermy,  other  than  the  fact  that  the 
animals  are  dead  when  they  are  moun¬ 
ted,  the  taxidermist  says. 

He  explains  the  process  of  mounting 
takes  basically  four  steps. 

The  first  step  is  skinning  the  animal. 
This  is  probably  the  most  important 
step.  If  the  animal  is  not  properly  skin¬ 
ned  the  process  of  mounting  is  almost 
impossible.  Proper  cuts  must  be  niade 
as  well  as  making  sure  that  the  skin  is 
not  damaged. 

This  is  a  problem  with  big  game, 
Skidmore  comments.  “After  the  per¬ 
son  kills  the  animal,  he’ll  drag  it  and 


wear  all  of  the  hair  off.  The  skin  is 
ruined.” 

After  the  apimal  is.  skinned  the  hide 
is  then  pickled  and  if  the  taxidermist 
desires,  it  is  tanned. 

The  next  step,  Skidmore  says,  is 
making  a  form  for  the  skin  to  be  moun¬ 
ted  on.  There  are  a  few  different 
methods  to  this  and  everybody  has 
their  own  preference. 

Skidmore  says  he  prefers  to  make  his 
own  form.  “Before  I  skin  the  animal,  I 
take  pictures  from  every  angle.”  Then 
he  carves  a  form  out  of  a  block  of 
styrofoam. 

“You  can  buy  pre-carved  forms.  I 
don’t  like  them  because  sometimes 
they  just  don’t  look  right.” 

Skidmore  says  another  method  is 
wrapping  wood  shavings  with  a  lot  of 
string  to  achieve  the  desired  form. 

“After  you  have  the  form  prepared 
for  the  body  or  head  you  are  mounting, 
the  next  step  is  stretching  the  skin 
around  the  form.”  When  the  skin  is 
tanned  or  pickled  it  is  dry  and  hard  to 
work  with  so  this  process  takes  quite  a 
bit  of  time. 

The  skin  must  be  moistened  and 
then  stretched  around  the  form.  It 
shrinks  a  little  when  it  dries,  so  it 
usually  fits  snug  to  the  form.  As  the 
skin  is  stretched  the  cuts  that  were 
made  in  skinning  the  animal  are  sewn 


much  over,  Skidmore  says.  All  that 
remains  is  putting  in  glass  eyes, 
painting  exposed  skin,  claws  or  hooves 
and  doing  other  little  things  that  make 
the  animal  look  natural. 

“Another  process  that  is  popular  on 
small  animals  and  reptiles  is  freeze¬ 
drying,”  Skidmore  explains.  “The  tax¬ 
idermist  just  has  to  position  the 
animal  to  make  it  look  natural  and  put 
it  in  the  freeze-drier.  Positioning  the 
animal  takes  very  little  time.  The  ac¬ 


A  rattlesnake  appears  ready  to  strike  in  one  of  the  displays  a1 
museum.  But  patrons  can  relax,  the  life-like  reptile  is  freeze  dried 
harmless. 


tual  freeze-drying  process  is  what  takes 
the  time.  It  takes  a  couple  of  months  to 
dry  a  snake.  “If  you’re  in  a  hurry  freeze 
drying  is  not  the  way  to  go.” 

“Sometimes  we  work  on  displays 
and  need  certain  animals,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “If  we  don’t  have  that  animal, 
we  obtain  a  special  collection  permit 
from  the  government  and  collect  that 
animal.” 

But,  says  Skidmore,  the  permits  are 
getting  harder  and  harder  to  cdme  by. 
Many  people  have  abused  them  in  the 
past  so  the  government  is  getting  more 
strict  about  giving  them  to  people. 

“Most  of  the  animals  in  the  museum 
have  been  donated  by  people  that  have 
got  them  on  a  safari  or  something,” 


Skidmore  explains.  The,  animf  i 
are  actually  mounted  at  the  n 
are  mostly  road  kills  or  game 
killed  illegally.  “We  mouni 
animals  and  use  them  for  disp 

Skidmore  isn’t  doing 
mounting  right  now,  howeve 
mostly  working  on  hanging 
cleaning  up  animals,  repairing 
that  have  been  damaged  in  tl 
from  the  Grant  Building  and  g 
getting  ready  for  the  dedicatio 
museum.” 

Once  the  dedication  is  o’ 
things  are  back  to  normal 
mounting  more,  because,  i 
Bean  Museums’s  young  taxii 
“That’s  what  I  really  like  to 


U's  Scientific  Heritage... 


BYU  scientists  leave 
rich  research  bases 


The  heart  of  laboratoiy  research  in  a 
university  lies  in  the  sciences.  Beginn¬ 
ing  with  the  old  Brigham  Young 
Academy  in  1875,  up  through  the 
botany  club  in  1927  and  on  to  modem 
research  in  raising  healthier  pigs, 
many  significant  contributions  in  the 
world  of  science  have  been  and  are  be¬ 
ing  made  at  BYU.  The  university’s 
early  professors,  students  in  the 
sciences  and  other  researchers  left  a 
rich  heritage  of  knowledge,  collections 
and  valuable  specimens  to  establish 
ongoing  traditions  in  archaeology, 
earth  and  life  sciences,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  agriculture.  The  pages 
in  this  section  disclose  a  portion  of 
these  traditions,  as  well  as  give  readers 
a  glimpse  at  some  of  today’s  BYU  men 
and  women  of  science.  These 
.  researchers  are  also  creating  a  base  for 
the  current  fights  being  waged  against 
birth  defects  and  cancer,  was  well  as 
other  diseases  of  mankind.  The  work  of 
BYU’s  scientists  extends  into  areas  of 
food  production,  plant  research  and 
the  complex  fields  of  medicine.  The 
advancements  taking  place  now  are  a 
direct  result  of  the  foundation  work 
that  has  gone  on  at  BYU  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  by  thousands  of 
dedicated  faculty,  students  and  staff. 


“Dinosaur  Jim”  Jensen  dusts  a  specimen  in  a  Colorado  dig, 
gathering  earth  science  treasures  for  BYU.  (See  p.  45) 


A  stuffed  owl  stares  at  onlookers  in  the  Widtsoe  Building,  part 
of  the  rich  life  science  collections  at  BYU.  (See  p.  39) 
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Section  Two 


BYU  botanists  raise  orchids  in  one  of  the  campus  greenhouses. 


pigs  peer  through  their  pens  in  an  agricultural  study  at  BYU.  (See  p.  43) 


Members  of  the  1927  Biology  Club  pose  for  their  photograph  in  front  of  the  botany 
greenhouse  on  lower  campus.  (See  p.  34) 
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Univarse  photo  by  Vicki  Varela 


Dr.  Bertrand  F.  Harrison,  professor  emeritus  of  botany,  recalls  the  begin¬ 
nings  and  later  reorganization  of  BYU's  Biological  and  Agricultural 
College. 

Y  professor's  theories 
followed  by  students 


Whether  in  the 
classroom  or  in  the  field, 
Dr.  C.  Lynn  Hayward, 
retired  professor  of 
zoology,  was  interested 
in  teaching  not  only  the 
principles  of  biology,  but 
also  the  principles  of  life. 

A  1927  BYU  graduate 
of  zoology,  Hayward 


3^  NIGHT 

KINKO'S 

377-1792 


returned  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  1930  to  work  on 
his  master’s  degree  and 
to  teach  zoology  classes. 
Although  he  retired  from 
active  teaching  in  1969, 
Hayward  remained  part- 
time  director  of  the  Life 
Sciences  Museum  until 
1972. 

Dr.  Vernon  J.  Tipton, 
a  BYU  professor  of 
zoology,  describes  his 
former  teacher  as  “a 
remarkable  person  to' go 
out  into  the  field  with.” 

“He  had  a  great 
ability  to  teach  and  to  be 


organized,”  Tipton  said. 
“He  had  a  capability  to 
motivate  and  ability  to 
see  beyond  the 
classroom  helping  us 
with  the  principles  of 
life.” 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  Pritchett, 
BYU  professor  of 
zoology,  relates  a  field 
trip  learning  incident 
with  Hayward.  After 
Pritchett  had  cooked 
some  eggs  that  were 
rather  raw,  Hayward 
told  his  former  student, 
“Clyde,  eggs  are  tender 
and  they  need  to  be 
cooked  tenderly.” 

“Ever  since  that  day. 
I’ve  cooked  eggs  tenderly 
and  have  treated  stu¬ 
dents  the  same  way,” 
Pritchett  said. 
“Hayward  had  a  very 
tender  way  of  teaching, 
but  he  wasn’t  easy,  he 
was  a  tough  teacher.” 

Dr.  Arthur  0.  Chap¬ 
man,  zoology  professor, 
said  Hayward  would  ex¬ 
plain  at  the  start  of 
classes  his  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  the 
course.  “His  dry  wit 
would  make  you  relax  in 
his  presence.  You  could 
feel  he  wasn’t  against 
you,  that  he  would  be 
honest  with  you.” 

Having  done  field 
work  in  the  1960’s  in  the 
countries  of  Panama  and 
Venezuela,  Hayward  has 
conducted  mostly 
ecological  research  in  the 
Utah  terrain. 

A  1976  BYU  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  “Birds  of 
Utah,  Great  Basin 
Naturalist  Memoirs,” 
was  a  joint  effort  of 
Hayward  and  other 
authors. 


Early  days  of  biology  recalled 


By  JOHN  ILER 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


When  Dr.  Bertrand  F.  Harrison,  professor 
emeritus  of  botany,  first  came  to  BYU,  what  is  now 
the  College  of  Biological  and  Agricultural  Sciences 
was  a  far  different  part  of  the  university. 

Harrison  came  to  teach  at  BYU  in  1931  and  also 
witnessed  the  vast  reorganization  of  the  college  in 
1954. 

“We  had  a  peat  deal  of  academic  freedom  then,” 
he  recalled.  “We  didn’t  have  much  space  available, 
and  sometimes  we  had  students  sitting  on  the  floor 
or  in  halls,  but  we  tried  not  to  turn  anyone  away.” 

Harrison  said  that  when  the  BYU  college  struc¬ 
ture  was  set  up  in  1921,  the  science  areas  were 
divided  into  arts  and  sciences  and  applied  science. 
Arts  and  sciences  included  botany,  bacteriology, 
zoology,  math,  chemistry,  physics,  social  sciences 
and  humanities.  Applied  science  consisted  of 
agronomy  and  soils,  horticulture  and  landscape 
architecture,  animal  husbandry,  home  economics 
and  mechanic  arts. 

First  facilities 

“We  were  originally  housed  in  the  Education 
Building  on  the  lower  campus,”  Harrison  said.  “But 
in  1935  we  acquired  the  Brimhall  Building  and 
moved  there.” 

In  1955-56,  construction  of  the  Benjamin  Cluff 
Plant  Science  Building  began.  “It  was  dedicated  on 
May  7,  1957,  and  provided  laboratory,  classroom 
and  growing  space  for  plants,”  he  said.  “And  that’s 
where  the  electron  microscopes  are  now  housed.” 

Harrison  said  the  college  was  able  to  acquire  much 
of  the  Heber  J.  Grant  Building  upon  completion  of 
the  new  library  in  1961.  “Offices  and  classrooms 
were  provided  for  animal  husbandry  and  hor¬ 
ticulture,”  Harrison  explained.  “The  dean’s  office 
was  also  moved  there.  The  old  reading  room  became 
the  Grant  Life  Science  Museum.  The  former  library 
stacks  area  was  used  to  house  the  scientific  collec¬ 
tions,  except  for  the  herbarium,  which  was  located 
in  the  old  reading  room.” 

In  1963,  Harrison  said,  it  was  determined  that  new 
buildings  were  needed.  “In  1968  work  began  on  what 
is  now  the  Martin  and  Widtsoe  Buildings.  There 
were  some  delays,  but  the  Martin  Building  was 
ready  by  autumn  1969  and  the  Widtsoe  Building, 
which  had  been  occupied  floor  by  floor  as  it  was 
built,  was  ready  by  June  1970.” 

Harrison  said  both  buildings  were  dedicated  on 
Oct.  6,  1970  by  Elder  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  “a  former 
major  in  agronomy.” 

Harrison  said  the  B-49  Lab  Building  was  contruc- 
ted  in  1964  for  the  botany  and  zoology  labs  and  the 
Page  School  was  remodeled  in  1965  for  research  into 
“significant  viruses  thought  to  be  related  to  cancer.” 

College  reorganized 

According  to  Harrison,  the  reorganization  that 
produced  the  present  collep  took  place  in  1954  and 
now  includes  apicultural  economics,  agronomy, 
animal  husbandry,  bacteriology  (microbiology), 

.  botany,  horticulture  and  horticulture  specialties  as 
well  as  zoology  and  entomology. 

When  the  college  was  reorganized  as  the  College  of 
Biological  and  Agricultural  Sciences,  its  first  dean 
was  Dr.  Clarence  Cottam.  Describing  him  as  a 
“tremendous  individual,”  Harrison  said  the  college 
was  very  happy  with  him.  “They  built  him  a  nice 
home  and  gave  him  a  substantial  budget  to  try  to  get 


him  to  stay,  but  in  June  1955  he  resigned  to  join  the 
Welder  Wildlife  Foundation  in  Sinton,  Texas. 

“He  wasn’t  dissatisfied  in  any  way  with  the  un¬ 
iversity,  but  felt  he  could  do  more  good  with  the 
Welder  Foundation,”  Harrison  said. 

Harrison  said  Dr.  Rudger  H.  Walker  was  appoin¬ 
ted  as  dean  in  1960.  Walker  was  dean  of  the  college 
when  the  Martin  and  Widtsoe  Buildings  were 
constructed. 


If 


Present  Dean 

Walker  served  as  dean  from  1960  to  1968.  “In  1968, 
Dr.  A.  Lester  Allen  was  appointed  dean.  Under  him 
the  college  now  operates  in  some  14  different 
buildings  as  well  as  having  facilities  in  the  Monte  L. 
Bean  Museum.” 


Harrison  said  for  its  size,  the  museum  is 
the  finest  museums  in  the  country”  and  that 
pose  was  to  provide  teaching  activities  and 
be  a  “collection  of  oddities.” 

The  modem  Biological  and  Agricultural 
has  roots  that  go  further  than  the  universit 
When  the  early  pioneers  settled  in  the  va 
Utah  some  130  years  ago,  agriculture  and  li  iji;, 
was  the  way  of  life.  In  modern  times  it  still  <1 
Today  the  college  has  a  farm  east  of  Span;  li; ; 
which  is  used  as  a  lab  for  beef  stock,  sheep,  « »• 
and  preparing  of  meat,  fattening,  nutritioi  iji 
poultry  division.  Labs  and  modem  scientifii 
ment  are  used  to  improve  this  essential  tradi 
as  exploring  the  world  of  microbiolo;  ■” 
agricultural  economics. 
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lionotony  of  city  concrete  0\/\/l's  noctumal  habits  Studied 
Ilieved  by  botany  garden 


rsity.  The  daily  stresses  and  anxieties  of  life  in 
blitan  cities  are  now  offset  by  large  town 
or  public  gardens  designed  to  offer  their 
s  an  escape  from  the  concrete  and  steel  which 
Id  them. 

he  25,000  or  more  students  at  BYU,  life  is  a 
iss  monotonous  thanks  to  administrational 
it  nearly  40  years  ago  when  plans  for  the  un- 
■:’s  botanical  garden  and  pond  first  began. 
Ml,  then  university  President,  Franklin  S. 
(set  aside  a  seven-acre  tract  of  land  in  the 
last  comer  of  the  BYU  campus  for  use  as  a 
nal  garden.  This  area,  which  was  considered 
it  that  time,  had  previously  been  used 
|||  dy  as  a  pasture  for  grazing  sheep  and  other 
3.  Certain  sections,  notably  the  south  and 
ides,  were  mostly  swampy  lands  which  had 
If  sed  their  use  as  possible  future  building  sites, 
n  Bertrand  F.  Harrison,  now  retired  and  curren- 
^|j  lessor  emeritus  of  Botany  and  Range  Science, 
ked  at  that  time  by  the  administration  to 
:  1  the  project  of  converting  the  undeveloped 
lldhto  “essentially  a  botanical  garden  with 
III  sis  on  trees  —  in  other  words,  an  arboretum,” 
m  recalls. 

wanted  to  use  this  land  as  an  experimental 
'Mil  with  the  idea  of  expanding  the  pumber  of 
e  shade  trees  that  would  grow  in  the  area.  It 
jD,  of  course,  to  be  used  as  a  laboratory  for  stu- 
And,  we  wanted  this  place  to  be  for  the 
i  where  they  could  enjoy  nature.  That’s  why 
sre  so  many  walks  around  it,”  he  adds, 
j:  illy,  Harrison  had  to  locate  possible  sources  of 
Which  permeated  much  of  the  marshy  land, 
he  was  to  design  a  system  of  drains  which 
i-emove  as  much  water  from  the  area  as  possi- 

Ither  with  university  students  and  faculty, 
m  built  a  series  of  ditches  which  were  to  soon 
aat  the  water  was  coming  from  two  distinct 
.  The  principle  one  was  a  small  spring  which 
i  ijds  the  botanical  pond, 
uad,  at  first,  wanted  a  series  of  meandering 
ays  throughout  the  garden,  but  “the  spring 
that  impossible.”  The  spring  is  now  in  the 
of  the.  pond. 

;ison  recalls  that  workers  had  to  decide  which 
3d  plants  they  would  use  when  first  desiming 
den  because  of  the  limited  space  available  to 
[‘I  decided  to  plant  only  those  trees  native  to 
.America,”  he  said. 

original  land  plot,  Harrison  continues,  “was 
r  less  proportional  to  the  continental  IJnited 
So  I  decided  to  put  the  trees  in  the  garden  in 
'  iiship  to  where  they  grew  natively  in  the  Un- 
tates;  southern  trees  and  plants  in  the 
part  of  the  garden,  northern  plants  on  the 
ill  side,  and  praire  grasslands  in  the  middle.” 
11  (I  lison  believes  he  was  probably  the  first  person 
"  s  introduced  bald  Cyprus  trees  into  the  state. 
11,  southern  trees  now  surround  the  pond.  “I 
know  they’d  grow  so  well.  Since  then. 


however,  they  have  become  widely  used  throughout 
the  state,”  he  notes. 

The  pond  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  garden 
was  first  intended  as  a  laboratory  source  of  aquatic 
vegetation  and  insects. 

“This  is  a  prime  collecting  site  for  classes  in  algae 
and  some  other  aquatic  plants.  We  use  it  also  as  a 
place  to  bait  for  fungi.  And,  it’s  also  a  source  of 
water  for  the  plants  and  trees  growing  around  it.” 

Harrison  recalls  that  at  one  time,  goldfish  from 
BYU  President  Harris’  own  pond  were  placed  in  the 
university’s  botanical  pond  to  winter  the  cold 
months.  The  following  year,  however,  “we  forgot  to 
take  the  goldfish  out.  Soon,  there  were  goldfish 
everywhere.” 

Attempts  to  remove  the  fish  proved  ineffective. 
Finally,  the  entire  pond  was  drained.  “We  took  out 
nine  buckets  of  goldfish,”  Harrison  says,  smiling. 
“We  gave  the  fish  to  kids  from  the  neighborhood 
who’d  been  watching  us.  Well,  their  mothers  must 
not  have  appreciated  the  goldfish.  The  following 
day,  the  fish  were  back  in  the  pond.  We  soon  gave 
in,”  he  said. 

Other  inhabitants  of  the  pond  have  included  a 
mallard  duck  and  a  pair  of  muskrats. 

The  small  pond,  since  1941,  has  been  used  by 
BYU  students  in  ways  for  which  it  was  not  originally 
intended.  Overzealous  upper  classmen  were  often 
seen  dunking  freshmen  who  did  not  want  to  paint 
the  block  Y  on  Y-day  into  the  pond.  It  was  also  used 
as  a  convenient  means  of  drowning  unwanted  cats 
and  other  animals.  Occasionally,  the  bottom  would 
be  cleaned  to  remove  sacks  of  empty  beer  cans  and 
bottles. 


By  LOREN  WEBB 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

In  the  darkness  the 
owl  moves  swiftly 
through  the  air,  grasps 
the  field  mouse  in  his 
talons  and  in  a  few 
seconds  settles  down  in 
the  branch  of  a  sycamore 
tree  to  devour  his  prey. 

The  owl  is  probably 
one  of  the  least  known 
birds  in  this  country. 
Few  people  ever  see 
them  because  of  their 
nocturnal  habits. 

One  person  who  is 
studying  the  owl  and  its 
habits  in  the  Wasatch 
Front  is  Craig  Pearson,  a, 
BYU  graduate  student 
in  zoology. 

The  purpose  of  Pear¬ 
son’s  investigation  cen¬ 
ters  around  the  use  of 
previously-recorded  owl 
calls  to  find  where  owls 
in  the  field  are  located 
and  get  some  kind  of 
response  from  them. 

Pearson  said  he  would 
be  using  a  wide  range  of 
calls  on  the  approx¬ 
imately  eight  species  of 
owls  located  in  this  area. 

Of  course,  Pearson 
said,  this  field  work 
takes  place  during  the 


night,  and  snowmobiles, 
spotlights,  binoculars, 
mistnets  and  tape  decks 
are  utilized  in  finding 
the  owls’  nests  in  order 
to  find  out  how  many 
young  there  are.  The 
birds  are  then  banded 


for  future  reference. 

The  areas  being 
covered  by  Pearson  in¬ 
clude  American  Fork, 
Provo,  Hobble  Creek, 
Spanish  Fork,  Diamond 
Fork,  Payson  and  Santa- 
quin  Canyons. 


“I  am  going  to  try  to 
go  up  each  canyon  two 
times  a  month  along  the 
canyon  bottoms  and 
roads  and  stop  at  one 
kilometer  intervals  and 
then  note  the  response 
till  I  ?et  clear  through,” 


he  said. 

Owls  are  closely 
related  to  the  night 
hawks,  Pearson  said, 
and  occupy  all  types  of 
nesting  areas,  including 
old  hawk  and  eagle 
(Con’t.  on  p.  44) 
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Bio-Ag  progress  evident 


By 

ANTONE  CLARK 
Universe 
Staff  Writer 

If  the  displays  in  Dean 
Lester  Allen’s  office  are 
any  indication  of  the 
progress  of  science  at 
BYU,  then  it  has  come 
far  indeed. 

On  one  wall  in  the 
Dean  of  Agriculture  and 
Biological  Science’s  of¬ 
fice,  a  photo  of  the 
stinger  of  a  black  widow 
spider  blown-up  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  shows 
how  man  is  able  to  study 
things  never  before  visi¬ 
ble  through  the  use  of 
electron  microscopes 
and  other  advanced 
equipment.  On  the  same 
wall  is  the  photo  of  a  cell 
externally  and  internally 
reproduced  at  17,000  and 
36,000  times  its  original 
size,  showing  man’s 
study  of  things  once 
unknown. 

Adorning  the  west 
wall  are  wall  mounts  of 
an  impala  and  a  gazelle 
which  will  soon  be  added 
to  the  Monte  L.  Bean 
Life  Science  Museum. 
And  to  keep  Allen  in 
good  humor,  a  ceramic 
ape  sits  on  the  dean’s 
desk  reading  a  book  en¬ 
titled,  “Darwin.”. 

“I  guess  I  have  the 
spectrum  of  life  in  my  of¬ 
fice,”  Allen  said. 

Great  strides 

In  the  10  years  Allen 


has  been  dean. 
Agriculture 
13  :„i  c 


the 


Bfological  Science 
College  has  made  great 
strides.  When  he  first 
came  to  BYU  in  1959,  he 
was  only  the  fifth 
professor  in  the  Zoology 
Department.  Today  the 
same  department  has  30 
professors  and  other 
departments  have  grown 
correspondingly,  Allen 
said. 

The  addition  of  the 
new  Bean  Museum  will 
help  BYU  maintain  its 
place  as  one  of  the 
foremost  universities  in 
the  U.S.  for  natural 
history,  according  to 
Allen.  “This  will  help 
BYU  maintain  putting 
perpetuity  for  natural 
history  into  place,  for 
which  we  have  long  been 
famous,”  he  said. 

With  the  evolution  of 
science  toward 
molecular  biology  and 
other  fields,  most  un¬ 
iversities.  have  either 
dropped  or  minimized 
their  emphasis  on  the 
natural  sciences,  Allen 
said.  “We  have  wanted 
to  maintain  our  heritage 
of  natural  history  and 
Mr.  Bean’s  gift  means 
just  that.  The  fact  that 
we  have  retained  natural 
history  makes  us  uni¬ 
que.” 

The  department  of 
Agriculture  and 
Biological  Science  was 
organized  in  the  1920’s 


to  by  Brent  Downey 

Dean  Lester  Allen  talks  about  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  college  of  Biological  and 
Agricultural  sciences. 


under  the  influence  of 
three  faculty  members, 
Thomas  Martin,  Vasco 
Tanner  and  Bertrand 
Harrison. 

Currently  the  depart¬ 
ment  houses  six  majors; 
agriculture-economics, 
agriculture-horticulutre, 
animal  science,  botany- 
range  science, 
microbiology,  and 


of  which  are  majoring  in 
zoology.  “We  are  above 
the  national  average  in 
placement  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  in  medical 
schools,”  Allen  said. 
“We  actually  have  the 
top  pre-dental  program 
in  the  country.” 


The  Y  pre-dental 
program  pioneered  by 
Dr.  Heckman  allows  stu¬ 
dents  to  gain  experience 
working  in  cooperation 
with  dentists  in  Utah 
County.  “We  have  quite 
a  reputation  nationally,” 
Allen  said  of  the  pre¬ 
dental  program.  “Wc 
have  a  cooperative  den¬ 
tal  profession  in  the 
area.” 

Facilities  for  the 
emphasis  of  agricultural 
study  include  a  700-acre 
farm.  “We  are  com¬ 
petitive  with  the  best 
agricultural  schools  in 
training,”  Allen  said. 

As  for  the  future, 
Allen  sees  continued 
departmental  improve¬ 
ment.  “Now  that  there  is- 
a  limitation  on  our 
growth  and  a  ceiling  on 
faculty,  we  are  trying  to 
focus  on  a  cooperative 
program  of  research  and 
teaching,”  the  dean  said. 


Unique  Title  Contest 

WIN  ^25 

Suggest  a  new  title  for  BYU’s  Homecoming 
Queen/Belle  of  the  Y  and  win  $25. 

Enter  as  many  names  as  you  wish. 

Turn  your  entries  in  to  the  receptionist  on  the 
4th  floor  of  the  ELWC  by  5:00  p.m.  April  3. 


Turn  entry  in  to  receptionist  4th  floor  ELWC  by  5:00  p.m 
April  3. 


Pre-med  students 
Today  two-thirds  of 
the  department’s  stu¬ 
dents  are  pre-med  most 


Research  projects  vary 


More  BYU  students 
buy  their  food  at 


By  MICHAEL 
ZARATE 

Universe  Staff  Writer 

Progress  is  inevitable 
and  BYU  researchers  are 
striving  to  make  progress 
a  benefit  to  the  entire 
human  race. 

Researchers  in  the 
BYU  Zoology  Depart¬ 
ment  are  working  to  save 
lives,  increase  food 
yields  and  maintain  the 
delicate  balance  of  the 
planet  we  call  our  home! 

“The  biggest  part  of 
our  zoology  department 
wis  able  to  make  a  sub- 
'^stantial  contribution  to 
•national  and  inter¬ 
national  research,”  Dr. 
Clive  D.  Jorgensen,  head 
of  the  department  said. 
“We  cannot  compete 
with  the  big  research 
mill  around  the  country, 
but  per  capita,  we  are 
still  able  to  make  a 
definite  contribution.” 

Almost  every  professor 
in  the  zoology  depart¬ 
ment  is  working  on  some 
sort  of  research  project 
or  another,  Jorgensen  ex¬ 
plained. 

“It  is  not  possible  to 
do  many  of  our  projects 
and  remain  on  campus 
or  even  in  Utah,” 
Jorgensen  said.  “The 
work  we  do  takes  us  all 
over  the  United  States 
and  many  times  to  other 
countries.” 

One  research  project 
which  is  currently 
receiving  national  atten¬ 
tion  is  that  of  Dr.  Gary 
M.  Booth,  associate 
professor  of  zoology.  He 
is  doing  research  to 
develop  a  new  pesticide 
called  dimilin. 

Dimilin,  also  known  as 


TH  60/40  interferes  with 
the  formation  of  an  in¬ 
sect’s  outer  layer  of  skin. 
Larvae  which  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  pesticide 
die  from  a  rupture  in 
their  skin  as  they  grow. 

“So  far,  dimilin  'has 
worked  well,”  Booth 
said.  If  the  research 
results  prove  favorable, 
dimilin  could  replace 
DDT  as  the  pesticide  of 
the  future. 

Dimilin  has  proven  ef¬ 
fective  against  a  wide 
variety  of  insects,  in¬ 
cluding  moths,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  houseflies, 
hornflies  and  stableflies. 

Booth  said  the  new 
pesticide  seems  to  have 
no  adverse  affect  on  non¬ 
target  organisms  at  nor¬ 
mal  use  levels.  Tests 
have  been  conducted  on 
numerous  water  animals 
including  crabs,  grass 
shrimp,  frogs  and  snails 
with  no  ill  effects. 


A  study  conducted 
last  year  involved  spray¬ 
ing  dimilin  on  Provo  Bay 
of  Utah  Lake  to  observe 
its  effect  on  nesting 
birds. 

“From  all  the  data  we 
have  collected,  there  are 
absolutely  no  negative 
findings  from  the  Provo 
Bay  study,”  Booth  said. 

Other  studies  BYU 
zoology  professors  are 
doing  include  finding 
ways  to  rear  lobsters 
more  economically,  bat¬ 
tling  the  problem  of 
male  infertility,  using 
satellites  to  track  bald 
eagles  and  other  projects 
designed  to  aid  in  the 
progress  of  man. 

According  to  Jorgen¬ 
sen  funding  does  not 
come  easy  and  hours  are 
long,  but  BYU  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  a  viable 
contribution  to  the 
research  being  done 
around  the  world. 


Classes  now  forming. 

at  meat  •  GRE  •  DAT 

IVILAI 

SAT  •  VAT  •  LSAT 

ECFMG  •  FLEk  •  VQE 
NAT’L  DENT  BDS  •  NURSING  BDS 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Test  Preparation  Specialists  Since  1938 
OPEN  DAYS,  EVENINGS,  &  WEEKENDS 
For  Infornuition,  Please  Call: 

445  N.  University,  No.  211  374-1000 


Storehouse  Market 
than  any  other*  Why? 

•  Lowest  prices  in  Utah 

Compare  our  prices  with  other 
markets . . .  ours  are  lower. 

•  All  national  brand  items  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

•  Tremendous  inventory  and  selection 

Come  and  see  for  yourself. 

•  High  quality,  fresh  meat,  produce,  and  dairy  products. 

•  Health  and  beauty  aids. 

•  Everything  you  need  to  set  up  house  and 

start  school  right. 

Why  pay  more? 


Our  formula  to  success 

H.V.  +  LO.  +  N.S.  +  N.G.  =  LP. 


high 

low 

no 

no 

low 

volume 

overhead 

stamps 

gimicks 

prices 

The  closer  you  look  ...  the  more  we  sell! 


Here  to  serve  you  in 
Provo  •  Orem  •  Spanish  Fork 


*  1977  BYU  Market  Study 
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27  -  22 


Mormon 

Doctrine 

by  Bruce  R.  McConkie 
reg.  price  $10.95 

$8.25 


Highest  In  Us 

by  Truman  G.  Madsen 
reg.  price  $1^.50 

$3.19 


Someone  Special 
Starring  Youth 

by  George  Durrant 
reg.  price  $3.50 

$2.50 


Companion  to  Your  Study  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon 
by  Daniel  H.  Ludlow 
reg.  price  $6.95 

$3.00 


Joseph  Smith,  Martyr, 
Prophet  of  God 

by  Francis  Gibbons 
reg.  price  $6.95 

$4.00 


Marriage  and 
Divorce 

by  Spencer  W.  Kimball 
reg.  price  $2.95 

$1.00 


Aaronic 

Priesthood 

by  Oscaf  W.  McConkie 
reg.  price  $4..  95 

$2.00 


Hyrum  Smith 
Patriarch 

by  Preston  Corbett 
reg.  price  $6.95 

$3.00 


The  World  and 
the  Prophets 

by  Hugh  Nibley 

reg.  price  $5.95 

$3.00 


Jesus  the  Christ 

by  James  Talmage 
reg.  print 

brown  and  black  leather 
reg.  price  $16.50 


$12.50 


Topical  Guide  to 
the  Scriptures 

hardbound  edition  only 
reg.  price  $7.95 

$5.95 


Paperback 
Reference  Set 

(9  basic  doctrine  volumes) 
reg.  price  $9.95 

$6.50 


The  Articles 
of  Faith 

by  James  Talmage 
reg.  print 

brown  and  black  leather 
reg.  price  $14.50 

$10.75 


S6  White  matched 
scriptures  set 

(missionary  triple  &  Bible) 
reg.  price  $68.00 


Discovering  the  World  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon 
by  Lamarr  Berrett 
reg.  price  $6.50 

99^ 


$54.00 


MBl  Black 
Missionary  Bible 

(unindexed) 
reg.  price  $21.00 

$13.00 


Black  Quadruple 
Combination 

large  print 
reg.  price  $73.00 

$58.00 


Black  Quadruple 
Combination 

regular  size 
reg.  price  $55.00 

$44.00 


Book  of 
Mormon 

vest  pocket  size 
brown  and  black 
reg.  price  $3.95 

$2.75 


Today  I  Saw 
A  Prophet 

by  Barnes  and  Pearce 
reg.  price  $4.95 

$2.00 


Teaching  the  Gospel  with 
Overhead  Transparencies 

reg.  price  $5.95 

$2.00 


If  You  Must 
Work 

by  Barbara  Salsbury 
reg.  price  $3.50 

$2.50 


Music  for 
the  Home 

by  Laycock,  Law,  and  Nielsen 
reg.  price  $2.95 

$1.95 


Quiet  Book 
Kits 

reg.  price  $6.95 

$4.95 


Offer  good  only  while  supply  lasts.  Some  quantities  are  limited.  NO  RAINCHECKS. 


byu  bool<5iore 
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Bio-Ag  college 


Helping  people  learn 
about  the  costs  and 
returns  for  small  plot 
family  gardens  and 
researching  the 
possibilities  of  re-feeding 
manure  solids  to  cattle 
are  only  a  few  of  the 
research  projects  in  the 
College  of  Biological  and 
Agricultural  Science. 

Max  V.  Wallentine, 


associate  dean  of  the 
college  and  chairman  of 
the  agriculture  depart¬ 
ment,  said  the  Bio-Ag 
College  works  closely 
with  the  Benson  In¬ 
stitute,  a  BYU-owned 
development  arm  of  the 
university  in  Spanish 
Fork,  which  operates  on 
donated  funds  and  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Benson  In¬ 
stitute  and  the  Bio-Ag 


college  have  produced 
information  to  the 
general  public  on  the 
benefits  and  procedures 
for  starting  family  gar¬ 
dens. 

Wallentine  said 
research  is  also  being 
done  to  raise  inexpensive 
and  easily  produced 
grasses  and  brushes  to 
feed  animals.  The  cost  of 
feeding  livestock  is  being 
reduced  through 
research  and  experimen- 


Come  in  to  see  our  full  line  of  Wedding 
Invitations  in  natural  color  and  one  color.  Printed 
Napkins,  Thank  You  cards,  Accessories.  Ask  for 
free  samples. 

PRESTIGE  WEDDING 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
1603  West  800  North  -  Provo 
Phone  375-8181 

A  DIVISION  OF  PRESS  COLOR  WEDDING  INVITATIONS 


tation  with  re-feeding 
manure  solids  to  beef 
cattle.  This  substance 
has  approximately  one- 
half  the  nutritional 
value  of  the  original  com 
silage  fed  to  the  cattle. 

One  BYU  faculty 
member  on  sabbatical  at 
Oregon  State  University, 
Dr.  Paul  Johnston,  has 
had  a  great  deal  of 
success  working  with  ar¬ 
tificial  insemination  of 
rabbits  and  turkeys, 
Wallentine  related. 

Another  BYU 
professor.  Dr.  Robert 
Gardner,  is  doing 
research  on  improving 
dairy  equipment.  “A  lot 
of  the  dairy  equipment 
currently  being  used  is 

Utah  lake 
fish  thrive 

Many  people  in  Utah 
County  have  the  miscon¬ 
ception  that  nothing  can 
live  in  the  unclear,  dirty 
waters  of  Utah  Lake. 

Dr.  Sam  Rushforth,  of 
the  Botany  and  Range 
Science  department  at 
BYU,  said  “the  lake  is 
loaded  with  fish.  What 
the  lake  needs  is  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  recognize  that  and 
use  it,”  he  added. 

To  date,  the  most 
common  fish  in  the  lake 
are  the  introduced 
species.  The  decline  of 
the  native  species  began 
when  the  Mormon  set¬ 
tlers  came  into  Utah 
Valley  in  the  mid  1800’s, 
Richard  Heckman,  of 
the  zoology  department 
at  BYU,  said. 

Brigham  Young  first 
began  the  introduction 
of  fish  in  the  lake.  “He 
introduced  carp  and 
many  other  types  of  fish 
in  the  lake,  and  the  carp 
have  forced  out  other 
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THE  WOMEN’S  OFFICE 
WORKS  FOR  YOU! 


Research  aims  to  improve  life 


The  main  goal  of  the  Women’s  Office  is  to  help  women 
achieve  and  utilize  their  full  potential.  A  woman 
needs  to  develop  herself  academically,  culturally, 
physically,  socially  and  spiritually  in  serving  others. 
The  Women’s  Office  sponsors  a  variety  of  activities  to 
help  in  these  areas.  We  also  serve  as  a  resource  center 
for  information  and  involvement  in  women’s  issues 
and  concerns. 

Women’s  Office  Programs 
Bridal  Fashion  Show 
Bridal  Workshops 
Craft  Fair 

Homecoming  Queen  Contest 
National  Women’s  Conference 
Preference  activities 


Quality,  Service  ?  * 

and  Selection  ;  „ 

Chez  Marquis  Fine  Jewelry  will  celebrate  its  ' 
tenth  year  anniversary  this  year.  “It  is  hard  to  :  i. 
believe  that  time  has  gone  so  fast,”  says  Terry  ► 
Jarrett,  owner  of  the  Provo  jewelry  firm.  “It  I  i' 
seems  like  yesterday  that  I  started,  yet  when  I  .  r . 
see  our  clients  come  in  with  their  growing  f  "  , 
children,  you  know  the  time  has  past.  We  are  in-—  ^ 
viting  you  to  see  us  this  spring.  We  appreciate  :  ■ 
you  making  us  successful  and  we  wish  to  return  i 
the  favor  by  giving  you  the  best  service  - 

anywhere.  And  that’s  a  promise.”  ;  ,  ' 

(^ez 

cTHai^uisei 

CONTINENTAL  PLAZA  MINI  MALL  ‘ " 
250  W.  Center  St.  373-9890 


too  mechanical.  If  it’s 
not  working  perfectly  it 
can  cause  the  cows  to 
develop  mastitus,  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  ud¬ 
der,”  Wallentine  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  College  of  Family 
Living  and  the  Bio-Ag 
College  also  work 
together  on  projects  in 
food,  science  and  nutri¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Hal  Johnson  is 
currently  working  on 
product  development  to 
make  snack  foods  that 
appeal  to  the  public  and 
are  also  nutritionally 
valuable.  “They’re  tak¬ 
ing  products  like  cheese 
pt^fs  and  making  them 
with  a  soybean  and  corn 
base  for  a  higher  protein 
content,”  Wallentine 
said. 

Dr.  Ray  Farnsworth  is 
working  on  utilizing 
nitrogen  as  a  fertilizer  by 
developing  certain  bac- 
terias,  such  as  alfalfa, 
(Con’t.  on  p.  39) 


wants  you! 


I.P.Q 


Servicemen’s  Christmas  packages 
Spiritual  Lecture  Series 
Teach-a-grams 
Women’s  Health  Week 
Women’s  Resource  File 
Support  Women’s  Sports 


Everybody  has  a  birthday  club  for  kids  under  12,  right?  Now 
someone  has  done  something  for  us  kids  over  18!  It’s  a  FREE  din¬ 
ner  for  your  birthday  at  the  Italian  Place.  Here’s  what  you  get 
when  you  join  the  I.P.  Gang: 


1.  An  official  I.P.  Gang  Membership  card. 

2.  A  FREE  dinner  of  your  choice  for  your  birthday.  We’ll  send 
you  a  “Birthday  Contract,”  redeemable  when  you  present  it 
any  time  before  your  next  birthday,  at  the  Italian  Place. 

3.  Special  coupons  for  Italian  Place  purchases. 

4.  A  big  hurray  from  our  employees  every  time  you  show  your  I.P. 
Gang  card. 

It  doesn’t  cost  anything  to  join,  but  you  do  need  to  bring  in  ID  to 
prove  you’re  over  18!  Come  in  to  any  of  the  locations  shown 
below... and  join  the  I.P.  Gang  today! 


862  N.  700  E.  (south  of  Campus) 
291  N.  University,  Provo 
1260  S.  State,  Orem  (near  Mall) 
2  E.  Main,  American  Fork 
127  N.  Main,  Spanish  Fork 
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WHAT  IS  THE  EYU  SALT  LAKE  CENTER?! 


I  BYU  Salt  Lake  Center  was  first  organized 
;  in  1959  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  wide 
audience  of  part-time  students  with  high 
quality  credit  and  non-credit  classes. 


BYU  APPROVED  FACULTY 


Quiet,  Convenient  LOCATION 
40I-I2th  Avenue 


LAW 

ENFORCEMENT 


UNIVERSITY 

STUDIES 


NURSING 


Select  from  a  wide  variety  of  classes 
which  fill  university  general  education 
requirements. 


Associate  Degrees  Offered  In: 


Learning 

Resource 

Center 


Library 


Go  to  college  part 

time  while  you  work.  328-0325 

— - - -  Call  today  for  a  free 

Student  scholarships  and  schedule 
grants  are  available! 


L.D.S.  Atmosphere 

An  Extension  of  BYU  Campus  in  Provo 


OFFERINGS 


Family  Living  Home  Management 

Family  Relations  Interior  Design 

Child  Development  General  Studies 
Family  Economics  _  ■ 


Rats  are  used  for  birth  defects  study 


By  RONALD  C.  GUNNELL 
and  KAREN  PATTERSON 
Universe  Staff  Writers 
s  upon  rows  of  rats  live,  out  their  existence  in 
unly  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  science.  A 
h  plot?  Perhaps,  from  the  rats’  point  of  view, 
tm  the  vantage  point  of  our  future  children,  it 
sssing,  if  in  a  somewhat  furry  disguise. 
Environmental  Science  Branch  of  the 
al  Institute  of  Health  (NIH)  has  awarded  a 
19  contract  to  the  BYU  Department  of 
y  to  conduct  research  on  the  identification  of 
■irocesses  during  birth  defect  formation,  ac- 
j  to  Stanley  Allen,  assistant  professor  of 
science-. 

■is  will  be  administered  incrementally,  $94,- 
j  first  year,  and  the  remaining  $367,974  to  be 
Mted  over  the  next  three  years. 

:BYU  department  won  the  grant  in  competi- 
ith  other  universities  across  the  country, 
iproject,  officially  termed,  “Identification  of 
toical  Indicators  for  Developmental  Tox- 
■is  a  continuation  of  the  “Blue  Sky”  research 
done  by  NIH.  Besides  NIH,  BYU  is  the  only 
■tion  in  the  nation  engaged  in  a  search  for  the 
i  causing  birth  defects, 
said  the  immediate  purpose  of  “Blue  Sky”  is 
doctors  tools  to  monitor  pregnancy.  This  is 
Illy  important  if  the  mother  has  had  previous 
:.ty. 

illen  explained,  the  rats  are  given  known  birth 
icausing  compounds,  and  then  studied  to 


determine  which  enzymes  fail  as  a  problem  occurs. 
At  present  this  research  is  in  such  a  preliminary 
state  that  almost  nothing  is  known  about  it,  in¬ 
cluding  whether  the  defect  results  in  enzyme  failure 
or  if  the  enzyme  failure  causes  the  defect. 

According  to  Dr.  William  S.  Bradshaw,  assistant 
professor  of  zoology,  there  is  a  very  large  catalog  of 
agents  that  can  cause  problems  in  the  development 
of  the  human  embryo.  “Many  drugs  or  medicines 
that  are  inadvertently  taken  into  the  body  can  have 
effects  also,”  Bradshaw  said.  “Environmental  pollu¬ 
tants  also  can  'cause  problems,”  he  added. 

Bradshaw  describes  the  research  as  “really  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  “teratogen,”  the  puzzling  agent  that 
causes  some  of  these  serious  problems,  he  said. 

Bradshaw  said  the  researchers  will  focus  their  at¬ 
tention  on  three  different  classes  of  compounds  or 
agents  that  scientists  have  discovered  can  cause 
birth  defects.  The  first  class  is  known  as  hormonally 
active.  These  agents,  when  put  into  the  body,  act 
like  a  hormone.  Histories  show  the  use  of  these 
chemicals  has  been  known  to  cause  cancer. 
Laboratory  tests  in  animals  showed  that  birth 
defects  also  occurred. 

The  second  group  of  compounds  are  heavy  metals 
like  mercury,  cadmium  and  lead.  Mercury  has  been 
a  controversial  topic,  expecially  when  tuna  fish 
which  had  concentrations  of  it  in  their  bodies  were 
being  sold  to  consumers. 

Cadmium  and  lead  will  be  the  two  metals 
primarily  involved  in  the  research,  as  both  are 
known  to  cause  birth  defects.  Cadmium  is  in  tires 
and  on  the  inter-state  highway  systems  across  the 
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country .  Lead  is  used  in  the  battery  industry  and  its 
effects  are  very  extensive,  Bradshaw  said. 

The  third  class  of  compounds  is  known  as  P.C.B. 
This  group  of  molecules  will  also  be  used  in  the 
research. 

The  research  procedure  involves  taking  low  doses 
of  each  compound  and  injecting  them  into  the  em¬ 
bryos  of  rats.  The  dosage  will  be  low  enough  so  the 
embrayo  will  survive.  “We  suspect  that  even  with  a 
low  dose  some  toxic  effects  will  result,”  Bradshaw 
said. 

Measuring  the  subtle  effects  that  take  place  when 
these  compounds  are  administered  will  be  done  by 
bio-chemical  measurement,  according  to  Bradshaw. 
“Bio-chemical  measurements  are  much  more  ac¬ 
curate  than  other  types  of  measuring.  There  are  over 
1,000  different  possible  things  to  measure  when  us¬ 
ing  bio-chemical  measurements,”  Bradshaw  said. 

“You  begin  with  educated  guesses  on  what 
measurements  would  be  the  most  sensitive,”  he 
commented.  As  the  embryo  changes  and  develops, 
the  bio-chemical  characteristics  of  the  tissue  in¬ 
crease  in  a  highly  radical  way,  Bradshaw  said.  “We 
take  a  comprehensive  look  at  these  animals.  We 
check  the  over-all  condition,  checking  individual 
organs  and  tissues,”  he  added. 

The  research  team  is  headed  by  Bradshaw,  a  bio¬ 
chemist,  along  with  Dr.  Robert  Seegmiller  of  the 
zoology  department  who  specializes  in  the  study  of 
abnormal  formations  in  plants  and  animals. 

Other  members  include  Gary  Booth,  a  tox¬ 
icologist,  Stanley  Allen,  a  veterinarian  from  the 
animal  science  department,  and  Dr.  Donovan  Flem¬ 
ing  from  the  psychology  department.  A  number  of 
graduate  students  and  undergraduate  technicians 
will  also  be  involved. 

“The  awarded  contract  is  renewable  up  to  four 
years,  depending  on  the  outcome  of  the  work,” 
Bradshaw  said.  “We  should  have  some  results 
within  two  or  three  months.  Those  results  will  be 
released  in  scientific  publications.  Subsequent 
findings  will  also  be  released  later,”  Bradshaw  ad¬ 
ded. 


Chemical  compounds  which  are  known  to  cause  birth  defects  are  injec¬ 
ted  into  female  rats  to  study  the  effects  on  the  development  of  embryos. 


Universe  photos  by  Karan  Patterson 

Technician  Randy  White  from  Billings,  Mont,  examines  pairs  of  male 
and  female  rats  used  in  research  on  birth  defects. 

•  Food  production,  agriculture  stressed 
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(Con’t.  from  p.  38) 
which  take  the  nitrogen 
out  of  the  soil  naturally. 
This  saves  a'"  great  deal 
on  the  cost  of  fertilizer. 

The  Bio- Ag  College  is 
also  concerned  with 
educating  people  about 
farming  and  agriculture. 
“W’ith  only  four  percent 
of  the  population  in  the 
U.S.  living  on  farms  you 
don’t  have  too  many 
people  knowing  a  lot 
about  farming,”  he  said. 
The  college  conducts 
tours  of  the  BYU  dairy 
and  farms  for  thousands 
of  school  children 
throughout  Utah  yearly. 

In  addition  to  tours, 
the  Bio-Ag  College  con¬ 
ducts  seminars  to 
educate  LDS  Church 
members  about  farming. 

“We  are  by-and-large  a 
non-agrarian  Church,” 
Wallentine  said.  “Many  ' 
members  of  the  Church 
want  to  start  gardens  or 


farms  but  they  don’t 
know  what  to  do.  We  try 
to  help  them  get  star¬ 
ted.” 

One  of  the  ways  the 
Bio-Ag  College  educates 
the  public  is  through  its 
annual  Agriculture 
Week.  Leading  national 
and  world  experts,  con¬ 
cerned  with  .solving  the 
problems  of  obtaining 
food  and  overcoming 
government  regulations 
on  food  production,  give 
lectures  to  inform  the 
public  as  well  as  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

Wallentine  said 
government  regulations 
are  the  main  cause  of 
high  food  prices. 
“Restrictions  put  on 
many  chemical  com¬ 
panies  by  governmental 
agencies  have  forced 
many  of  them  out  of 
business. 
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Institute  studies  food  needs 


Oil  rich  nations 


By  JEFF  BUCKNER 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

To  many  church  mem¬ 
bers,  the  name  “Ezra 
Taft  Benson  Institute” 
probably  creates  a  men¬ 
tal  image  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  conser¬ 
vative  politics. 

The  Institute, 
however,  is  non¬ 
political.  It  gets  its  name 
from  Elder  Benson’s  long 
service  as  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  during  the 
Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Benson  Institute 
was  set  up  three  years 
ago  to  provide  research 
capabilities  for  the  food 
and  agricultural 
problems  both  of  BYU 
and  the  LDS  church,  ac- 
cording  to  Delos 
Ellsworth,  the  institute’s 
associate  director.  The 
institute  maintains  a 


computerized  list  of 
about  two  thousand  LDS 
scientists  whose  special 
abilities  can  be  directed 
towards  solving  a 
problem  in  situations  re- 
quiring  specialized 
knowledge. 

Technical  assistance 
The  main  thrust  of  the 
institute’s  research,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ellsworth,  is 
to  assist  the  peoples  of 
the  developing  countries 
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to  become  self-sufficient 
by  investigating  their 
problems  and  coming  up 
with  solutions. 

The  institute  provides 
technical  assistance,  at¬ 
tempting  the  people  to 
make  better  use  of  ex¬ 
isting  resources  and  to 
provide  information  and 
research  to  local  church 
leaders. 

Ellsworth  says  infor¬ 
mation  bulletins  from 
the  institute  are  sent  to 
the  scientists  affiliated 
with  the  Institute  and  to 
the  Presiding  Bishop’s 
Office.  The  bulletins  are 
“delivered  to  local 
church  membership 
through  priesthood 
lines.” 

Quality  control 

At  BYU,  the  Institute 
operates  a  quality  con¬ 
trol  lab  in  food  produc¬ 
tion.  The  lab  provides 
“services’’  for  the 
welfare  program  of  the 
church  on  a  contract 
basis,  says  Ellsworth, 
and  supplies  welfare  ser¬ 
vices  with  “specs  for 
every  product  produced 
by  welfare.” 

“Two  direct  benefits 
of  the  quality  control  lab 
are  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  for  church  welfare 
services  and  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  work  experience,” 
he  said.  “The  quality 
control  lab  is  the  largest 
cannery  control  lab  in 
the  country. 

Among  the  develop¬ 
ments  underway  at  the 
lab  are  a  line  of  baby 
foods  for  welfare  and  a 
new  line  of  ketchup  and 
soup. “We’re  even  work¬ 
ing  on  a  pancake  syrup 
that  would  have  butter 
mixed  right  in  it,’’ 
Ellsworth  says. 

Three  samples  of  each 
product  are  selected  at 
random  and  inspected. 
All  products  produced 
for  welfare  services  must 
comply  with  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  and  United  States 
Department  of 

Agriculture,  he  points 
out. 

Although  all  church- 
owned  canneries  are 
currently  within  the  Un¬ 
ited  States,  church 
welfare  canneries  will  be 
set  up  in  Mexico  and 
Korea,  Ellsworth 
says.“A  foreign  country 
can  set  up  a  cannery 
when  the  local  church 
leadership  and  mem¬ 
bership  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  its  con- 
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struction  and  main- 
tainence.” 

Food  storage  research 
is  also  conducted  by  the 
institute.  “Homestorage 
—  as  it  affects  church 
members  world  wide  — 
is  influenced  by  many 
variables,”  Ellsworth  ex¬ 
plains.  “But  its  princi¬ 
ples  are  the  same 
anywhere.  Food  must  be 
protected  against 
moisture,  light,  insects, 
temperature  and  ro¬ 
dents.” 

Members  will  be  able 
to  adapt  their  food 
storage  programs  to  local 
conditions  if  they  “un¬ 
derstand  and  utilize 
these  principles,”  he  ob¬ 
serves. 

Plot  gardening 

The  Institute  is  also 
involved  in  agricultural 
research  operating  some 
30  experimental  garden 
plots  on  BYU  farms. 

“We  are  concerned 
with  tonage  —  total  out- 
put  —  as  much  as 
getting  better  nutrition 
from  the  plants  grown  on 
these  plots,”  Ellsworth 
observes.  “We’ve  lear¬ 
ned  that  a  20  X  20  ft.  gar¬ 
den  plot  will  provide 
food  for  a  family  of  four 
for  a  year  if  properly 
cultivated. 

Based  on  its  research, 
the  institute  has 
published  a  book  about 
small  plot  gardening 
outlining  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of  plants  to 
grow  in  order  to  get  the 
most  nutrition  from  a 
garden. 

Most  of  the  church 
membership  outside  the 
U.S.  is  located  in  cities, 
according  to  Ellsworth. 
“We  encourage  church 
members  who  are  apart¬ 
ment  dwellers  to  grow 
vegetables  in  trays  or  in 
boxes  and  produce  what 
they  can. 

“Too  often  we  ap¬ 
proach  food  storage  with 
a  ‘Wasatch  Front  syn¬ 
drome,”’  he  continues. 
“We  try  to  make 
everyone  else  like  us.  For 
example,  canning  in 
South  America  is  im¬ 
possible.  People  there 
don’t  have  pressure 
cookers  and  can’t  get  lids 
which  seal  properly. 


However,  they  can  dry 
food.” 

Simple  food  dryers 
have  been  developed  at 
the  Institute.  “Dehydra¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  the 
best  means  of  food 
preservation  in  South 
America,”  Ellsworth  ex¬ 
plains,  “So  we  encourage 
members  to  store  food 
which  can  be  preserved 
given  the  local  situa¬ 
tion.” 

The  institute  is  involved 
in  various  other  ac¬ 
tivities  including  the 
production  of  rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs,  two  ma¬ 
jor  sources  of  protein  for 
many  people  in  South 
America,  and  the 
development  of  a  solar 
oven  that  can  cook 
bread. 

Through  its  involve¬ 
ment  in  these  diversified 
activities,  the  institute  is 
helping  to  eliminate 
agricultural  and 
nutritional  problems 
that  affect  church  mem¬ 
bers  and  others  world 
wide. 


Arabs  look  to  solar  energ 


BOSTON  (AP)  —  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  sits  atop  a  goodly  supply  of  the 
world’s  oil,  is  not  ignoring  a  natural 
resource  even  more  plentiful  —  the 
sun. 

Saudi  Arabian  physicist  Hashim 
Yamani  is  touring  solar  research  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  United  States  to  further  his 
country’s  policy  of  hedging  its 
economic  bets  with  solar  energy 
research. 

One  reason  is  “because  we  have  a 


brighter  sun  and  better  solar  days  ti 
elsewhere,”  said  Yamani,  dean  of 
graduate  school  of  the  Universitjt' 
Petroleum  and  Minerals  in  Dharh  I 
Why  would  the  nation  with 
largest  oil  reserves  in  the  free  work 
trying  to  develop  solar  energy^ 
Because  they  have  364  days  a  yet  | 
sunshine,  they  have  more  solar  eni 
than  oil,  said  Lewis  Bowden  of 
U.S.  Treasury  department’s  offiol 
international  affairs  in  Washingto 
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Artifacts  housed  in  old  museum 


By  STEVE  COX 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


Tucked  away  in  the  basement  level 
of  the  Maeser  Building  on  southwest 
campus,  is  the  Museum  of  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology. 


The  museum  is  unique  in  its  own 
way  because  it  contains  several  ar¬ 
tifacts  dating  back  more  than  2,000 
years. 

Dr.  Dale  Berge,  director  of  the 
museum,  said  Dr.  M.  Wells  Jakeman 
founded  the  museum  in  1946.  Jakeman 
held  the  position  until  1968  when 
Berge  was  appointed. 


“I’ve  seen  tremendous  ^owth  since 
I’ve  been  here,’’  Berge  said.  “In  fact, 
we  are  really  in  need  of  more  room 
right  now  to  display  many  of  the  things 
we  have  in  storage,  but  this  may  take 
time  because  of  the  limited  funds.” 


Interesting  exhibits 


Some  of  the  interesting  exhibits 
found  in  the  basement  floor  museum 
are  artifacts  contained  in  the  Beer- 
Sheba  collection,  which  have  come 
from  the  Holy  Land  and  date  back  as 
far  as  1,200  B.C.  Included  in  this 
collection  are  such  items  as  cooking 
pots,  oil  lamps,  makeup  jars,  bowls, 
storage  jars  and  decanters. 
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Univera*  photo  by  Bront  Downoy 

A  set  of  Maya  figurines  found  in  Laguna  De  Terminoi  Mexico  are  displayed  in  the  Museum  of  Archaeology  and 


Ethnology. 


which  attracts  a  lot  of  attention 
Tree  of  Life  stone.  The  stone  on  dis¬ 
play  is  a  duplicate  of  the  original  found 
in  Izapa,  Mexico,  which  is  believed  to 
be  a  carving  of  an  actual  incident  from 
the  Nephite  record  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

The  stone  is  8  feet  high,  5  feet  wide 
and  2  feet  thick.  Berge  said  a  mold  of 
the  stone  was  made  by  BYU  in  1958, 
and  the  cement  cast  has  become  the 


principal  exhibit  and  perhaps  the  prize 
possession  of  the  museum. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  J.  Barlow 
donated  more  than  300  items  including 
pre-Columbian  pottery,  figurines  and 
tools  found  in  South  America  by 
Barlow  while  he  was  serving  as  chief  of 
the  Education  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service. 

Another  collection  found  in  the 
museum  includes  artifacts  from 


Mesopotamia.  As  the  cradle  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  the  old  world,  Mesopotamia  is 
the  birthplace  of  our  writing  system, 
Berge  said.  Early  Mesopotamia 
writings  date  back  as  far  as  2,200  B.C. 

LDS  Church  members  have  shown 
great  interest  in  the  museum’s  Nauvoo 
collection,  Berge  said.  This  particular 
display  contains  items  which  were 
used  by  members  of  the  church  during 
the  time  Joseph  Smith  was  alive. 


Educational  device 
The  museum  also  receives  items 
from  missionaries  who  have  found  ‘ 
aritifacts  while  serving  missions  and 
then  donate  them  to  the  museum  for 
safe  keeping. 

Berge  said  he  would  encourage 
members  of  the  church  to  donate  items 
not  only  for  safe-keeping  but  so  they 
can  also  serve  as  educational  devices 
for  students  and  the  public. 
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New  processing  makes  milk  fresher 


SUMNER,  Wash. 
(AP)  —  Curley  DeTray 
says  he  can’t  understand 
all  the  fuss  Eastern 
researchers  are  going 
through  to  keep  milk 
fresh,  since  he’s  been  do¬ 
ing  it  successfully  for 
more  than  three  years. 

The  process  is  called 


ultra-pasteurization,  or 
sterilization,  in  which 
DeTray  flash-heats  the 
milk,  then  flash-cools  it, 
killing  virtually  all  the 
bacteria.  He  claims  milk 
can  be  stored  weeks  or 
months  without  spoiling, 
and  the  flash-method 
keeps  it  from  tasting.as  if 


it’s  been  cooked. 

Pasteurized  milk, 
which  must  be 
refrigerated,  has  a  max¬ 
imum  “shelf  life”  of 
about  two  weeks  -  less,  if 
the  container  is  opened 
fairly  soon  after  packag¬ 


ing. 


DeTray  runs  Valley 


Fresh  Products  here, 
packaging  milk  under 
the  Stayfresh  label. 
Besides  whole  milk,  the 
Valley  Fresh  line  in¬ 
cludes  two  percent  milk, 
chocolate  milk  and  carob 
flavored  milk  for  an 
Oregon  health  food 
store. 


ly  s 

include  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base  near 
Anchorage,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  At¬ 
mospheric  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administra¬ 
tion.  He  doesn’t  sell 
Stayfresh  products 
locally. 
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His  processing  room  is 
pressurized,  and  only 
filtered,  sterile  air  can 
get  in.  Working  parts  of 
the  packaging 

machinery  are 

lubricated  with  steam. 
Only  one  person  works  in 
the  processing  room  at  a 
time,  and  the  worker 
must  wear  sterile 
clothing. 
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1.  Consecutively  numbered  tickets  will  be  issued 
from  8:00  a.m.  on. 

2.  Each  individual  must  wait  in  the  line  to  receive 
a  ticket. 

3.  All  ticket  holders  must  be  back  in  the  line 
by  9:30  a.m. . 


HURRY! 


Don’t  let 
Semester  in 
Hawaii  leave 
you  behind! 


You  may  have  missed  this  winter’s 
Semester  in  Hawaii,  but  don’t  be  ieft 
behind  in  August  and  miss  the  fail 
Semester  in  Hawaii  program. 


Get  your  application  TODAY! 
Available  NOW 
at  BYU  Travel  Study  Office 
Room  202  HRCB 


For  a  surprisingly  low  cost,  spend 
fall  semester  in  Hawaii,  at  BYU 
Hawaii  Campus. 


Travel  Study 


BYU  TRAVEL  STUDY 
DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
HRCB  202 

PROVO,  UTAH  84602 
PHONE  374-1211  ext.  3946 


Also,  please  send  information  to 
the  following  friends: 


Address  _ 
City_ 


Please  send  me  complete  information  describing 
the  Semester  in  Hawaii  program. 


City_ 

State. 


Address  _ 
City_ 


Area  Code/Phone_ 


We  are  number  one  in 
service,  price  and  product 


Dunkley  Music  has  been  serving  Utah  for  38  years,  and 
the  best  years  are  still  to  come.  As  the  owner  manager 
of  Dunkleys  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all 
of  our  customers  who  have  patronized  our  store  and 
have  made  Dunkleys  the  success  it  is  today.  We  are 
happy  to  have  served  you  with  the  Lowrey  Organ  line, 
which  is  the  best  in  the  industry.  We  can  guarantee  you 
the  finest  in  organs  and  pianos  and  hope  you  will  stop  in 
and  see  the  largest  selection  of  E-Z  Play  Music  in  the 
State.  We  guarantee  you  the  lowest  prices  in  Utah 
county. 


Come  in  thru  April  1,  and  check  out  our 
DISNEY  DAZZLER  SELL-A-THON 

&  receive  a  free  Disney  gift 


just  for  stopping  by 

V  Keith  Canister’s 

linRKLEY  aiiish: 

124  WKST  CUNTEK  PKRVO,  3-~-S4«9 
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ancer  bug 
fife/7  hard 
destroy 


By  RON  KNOLTON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


•jre  exists  a  type  oi  vir 
s  a  cancer  tumor  in  a 
ill  an  African  monkey  yet 
feet  on  an  Asian  monkey, 
at’s  the  problem  with  cancer 
crch,  Dr.  James  A.  North,  a 
gist  for  the  BYU  Cancer  In- 
,e,  complains.  Of  the  600  known 
.;s,  only  200  cause  cancer,  and  it’s 
lilt  to  determine  if  a  virus-causing 
r  in  a  hamster  or  other  animal 
io  the  same  in  a  human. 

I  a  virologist,  North  studies  cell 
res  infected  with  cancer  viruses, 
iher  with  Dr.  Roland  K.  Robins, 
;or  of  the  Cancer  Institute,  they 
I  make  chemicals  to  kill  cancer 
!S  and  return  the  cell  back  to  nor- 
iVnd  the  two  have  been  somewhat 
ssful  so  far,  developing  a  drug, 
ble,  effective  against  herpe’s 
(  encephalitis  and  hepatitis. 

Lile  working  with  a  medical  direc- 
"  the  ICN  Pharmaceutical  Com- 
:in  Brazil,  Robins  met  and 
d  the  effects  of  the  drug  with  Dr. 
n  A.  Ayrosa  Galvao  of  the  hospital 
9  state  of  Sao  Paulo, 
e  tried  it  with  some  patients  that 
■Iready  gone  into  a  coma,”  Robins 
.s. 

a  day  or  so  the  three  hepatitus 
nts  would  be  but  “corpses,”  he 
Two  came  out  of  the  coma  and  af- 
trther  treatments  left  the  hospital 
"eek  later.  The  other  patient  was 
ble  to  be  helped  and  died, 
ice  then,  the.  drug  has  been  used 
azil,  Pakistan,  Taiwan,  Mexico 
nost  of  Latin  America, 
leer  cells  are  often  formed  when  a 
f  virus  attaches  itself  to  a  cell.  It 
tranforms  the  cell,  integrating 
the  cell’s  DNA.  In  the  case  of  in- 
ta  (productive  litic  infection),  the 
brings  with  it  new  genetic  infor- 
in,  reprograming  the  cell  to 
.Ce  more  viruses.  Using  the  cell’s 
mes  and  energy,  it  reproduces  it- 
chen  spreads  and  mutates  other 

we  feed  them  (the  virus  cell) 
thing  that’s  far  out,  they  ignore 
Jbrth  said. 

n  trying  to  make  a  chemical 


Y  farm  produces  healthy  pigs 


Universe  photo  by  Raelene  Colobelia 

With  assistant.  Dr.  Roland  K.  Robins  adjusts  apparatus  used  in  cancer 
research. 


that’s  deceitful.  It  looks  like  one  thing, 
the  cell  lops  onto  it,  but  it’s  really  not, 
it’s  poison. 

“If  we  can,  we  want  to  revive  the 
cell,  if  not,  we  want  to  kill  it,”  he  said. 

The  problem  with  testing  new  drugs 
is  finding  something  to  kill  the  virus, 
but  not  harm  the  cell  because  if  the 
drug  “kills  normal  cells,  it  kills  the 
person,”  North  said. 

Leaning  back  in  a  soft  armchair  in 
his  office,  Robins  said  the  institute 
began  in  January  because  “quite  a  few 
people  were  interested.” 

Robins  said  he  talked  to  other 
professors  on  campus  and  decided  to 
see  “if  we  could  work  more  closely 
together.” 

The  institute  has  no  one  specific 
location  on  campus,  but  is  composed  of 
many  professors  working  in  their  of¬ 
fices  and  laboratories  throughout 
campus.  The  institute  also  includes 
graduate  students,  undergraduates 
and  research  assistants. 


In  North’s  lab  are  counters  filled 
with  microscopes  and  and  glass  vials. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  freezers,  some 
droping  as  low  as  90  degrees  Cen¬ 
tigrade.  Inside  the  freezers,  glass  vials 
containing  live  polio  and  tumor- 
causing  virus  cells  are  stored. 

Under  many  of  the  counters  in 
North’s  laboratory  are  metal  con¬ 
tainers  which  store  the  glass  vials  in  li¬ 
quid  nitrogen.  “The  cultures  can’t 
mutate  while  they’re  frozen,”  he  said. 

The  Cancer  Institute  is  small  com¬ 
pared  to  those  on  other  college  cam¬ 
puses,  but  Robins  feels  the  institute 
has  other  advantages. 

Robins  said  BYU  should  be  able  to 
attract  the  best  students  in  the  country 
to  work  with  the  institute. 

“If  they  see  we  have  a  good  effort  go¬ 
ing,  we  can  then  select  and  have  the 
better  students  working  with  us.” 

The  type  of  student  the  institute  is 
looking  for  is  the  hard  working  student, 
Robins  said. 


By  DAVE  HEYLEN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Although  the  final  packaged  product 
of  a  pig  is  all  many  of  us  fever  see,  pig 
farmers  are  rapidly  learning  how  to 
send  pigs  to  market  healthier  and 
quicker. 

Here  at  BYU,  students  are  having 
first  hand  experience  at  raising  and 
managing  Specific  Pathogenic  Free 
(SPF)  pigs.  'This  project,  which  began 
in  the  early  1960’s  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Phil  Shumway,  was  designed 
to  produce  healthy  breeding  stock  and 
to  send  them  to  the  market  earlier, 
said  Ken  Jones,  a  herdsman  at  the 
BYU  Farm  in  Spanish  Fork. 

“The  farms  main  purpose  is  to  train 
students;  how  to  raise  SPF  pigs  and 
give  thepi  a  chance  to  manage  the 
operation,”  Lamont  Smith,  director  of 
the  program  said.  Smith  hopes  the 
program  will  advance  far  enough  so 
students  can  rent  pigs  from  the  school 
and  raise  them  on  their  own. 

Jones  said,  “The  purpose  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  to  provide  a  practical  lab 
-experience  for  the  students.” 

BYU  students  have  an  advandage  in 
learning  animal  management,  because 
of  the  farm  environment  they’re  of¬ 
fered. 

“We  are  fairly  well  automated  with 
an  environmentally  controlled  at¬ 
mosphere,”  Jones  said.  With  confin- 
ment  facilites  and  automation  such  as 
automatic  feeders  and  controlled  tem- 
'  perature,  piglets  can  be  raised  quicker 
and  healthier. 

The  key  to  raising  healthy  pigs 
quickly  is  to  keep  the  area  as  free  of 
disease  as  possible.  To  do  this,  extra 
precautions  are  taken,  such  as  the 
wearing  of  special  overalls  and  boots 
by  all  visitors  to  the  farm.  Also,  only 
SPF  pigs  are  brought  in  for  breeding. 

To  bypass  many  of  the  diseases  pigs 
receive  at  birth,  researchers  developed 
a  method  by  which  the  piglets  would 
not  be  infected  during  the  birth 
process.  This  involved  removing  the 
fetus  by  a  cesarian  section  and  taking 
it  to  another  area  to  begin  life.  “In  this 
way  the  mother  does  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  pass  on  any  diseases,” 
Jones  said. 

The  piglets  remain  with  their 
mothers  for  three  weeks  and  are  nursed 
by  them.  At  this  time  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  process  them. 
Processing  includes  clipping  tails  and 
teet^,  giving  shots  of  iron  and  docking 
the  males. 


After  they  are  moved  away  into 
other  pens  the  pigs  will  be  continually 
attended  until  they  are  ready  to  go  to 
market,  usually  in  five  months. 

The  project,  which  has  proven  effec¬ 
tive  throughout  the  Midwest,  has  three 
major  benefits,  according  to  Dr.  Keith 
Hoopes,  a  professor  in  animal  science. 

“By  getting  the  pig  to  market  earlier 
the  farmers  can  save  on  feed,”  Hoopes 
said.  “It  has  cut  down  on  the  death 
rate,  and  when  people  come  to  BYU  to 
buy  pigs  they  can  be  assured  to  get  a 
disease  free  pig.” 

The  farm  has  not  always  been  kept 


disease  free  though.  Smith  said  they 
had  to  start  the  farm  over  once  because 
some  forin  of  disease  did  get  in  and  af¬ 
fect  the  pigs.  Some  of  the  ways  men¬ 
tioned  by  Smith  that  disease  may  get 
into  the  farm  is  by  humans,  dogs,  birds 
and  rats. 

Smith  hopes  in  the  future  more  stu¬ 
dents  will  become  interested  in  the 
SPF  program,  and  with  increased 
rowth  and  participation,  many  new 
iscoveries  can  be  made  and  those  who 
buy  pork,  bacon  and  ham  from  the 
grocery  meat  cases  can  be  assured  of 
receiving  good  quality  products. 


Universe  photo  by  Robert  Harries 

Dr.  Lamont  Smith  explains  to  students  the  proper  care  of  young 
"Specific  Pathogenic  Free"  pigs  at  BYU's  Spanish  Fork  farm. 


Although  neighbors  try  to 
cheer  a  lonely  elderly  woman 
the  help  she  really  needs  — 
a  letter  from  her  family  ~ 
does  not  come. 

Winner  of  the  1977 
Golden  Eagle  award. 

8:05  PM 


Pres.  N.  Eldon  Tanner 
A  special  address  on 
science  and  religion  in 
conjunction  with  the 
dedication  of  the  Monte  L.  Bean 
Life  Sciences  Museum. 

7:00  PM 


Corn  —  It  is  more  than  a  staff 
of  life.  Examine  its  significance 
in  the  life  and  religion  of  the 
Hopi  people  from 
pre-history  to  today. 

8:30  PM 


A  new  BYU  film  focusing 
on  the  roles  that  friends 
and  family  play  in  the 
process  of  repentance 
and  forgiveness. 
7:45  PM 


TV  ^ 
PROVO 
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A  peregrine  falcon  sits  proudly  on  a  glove  near  his  home  in  the  Widtsoe 
Building.  The  Alaskan  bird  of  prey  is  kept  on  campus  for  research  pur¬ 
poses.  _ _ _ 


WE  ARE  HIRING 

If  you  are  looking  for  immediate  responsibility 
and  practical  experience  after  graduation,  con¬ 
sider  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  Navy  is  seeking 
highly  qualified,  capable  individuals  for 
challenging  positions  as  a  Naval  Officer.  Inter¬ 
views  will  be  held  for  the  following  fields: 

NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  LAW 

NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  INSTRUCTOR  AVIATION 

ENGINEER  CORPS:  CE,  ME,  EE,  ChE  MEDICINE 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  NURSING 

PLACE:  BYU  PLACEMENT  CENTER 
DATE:  MARCH  28  and  29 

NAVY  REP:  LT.  PAUL  ROBERTS 
643  East  4th  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Phone:  524-4300  (collect) 


SALE 


Utah  falcon  population  threatened' 


Falcons  are  finding  it 
more  and  more  difficult 
to  compete  for  living 
space  as  man  continues 
to  pbble-up  the  land 
with  his  homes  and 
skycrapers. 

That’s  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Clayton  White, 
associate  professor  of 
zoology  and  an  or¬ 
nithologist  at  BYU,  who 
has  been  studying  the 
peregrine  falcon  and  its 
habits  since  1951. 

White  has  also 
researched  falcons  in 
Alaska  since  1961.  From 
1968  to  1974  he  studied 
the  falcon  in  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands  to  determine 
the  impact  the  U.S. 
government’s  un¬ 
derground  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  have  had  on  the 
falcons  and  other  species 
of  birds. 

White  said  the  U.S. 
exploded  the  largest  un- 
derground  nuclear 
device  up  to  that  time  — 
a  six-megaton  spartan 
missile  warhead  in 
Alaska.  He  concluded 
that  as  long  as  the  birds 
weren’t  at  ground  zero 
there  was  no  damage 
done  to  their  environ¬ 
ment  or  to  them. 

During  the  past  two 
years,  White,  along  with 
two  graduate  students, 
has  been  studying  the 
peregrine  falcon  in 
Australia. 

The  BYU  scientist  has 
been  banding  birds  so 
they  can  keep  track  of 
the  travel  patterns. 
Banding  the  peregrine 
falcon  can  sometimes  be 
difficult  since  tbe  young 
are  raised  on  hard-to- 
reach  cliffs. 

Peregrine  means 
“wanderer”  and  the 
falcon  is  a  cosmopolitan 
creature,  traveling  more 
widely  than  any  other 
living  animal,  except 
man.  White  said. 

Most  falcons  nest  in 
either  cliffs  or  trees  but 
have  even  been  found 
nesting  in  downtown 
New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Syndey, 
Australia,  Montreal, 
Canada  and  one  bird 
was  found  nesting  in  a 
barrel  in  San  Francisco. 

Looking  at  the  falcon 
on  a  worldwide  scale, 
White  and  his  students 
are  interested  in  the 
bird’s  breeding  cycles 
and  tlje  effect 
chlorinated  hydrocar¬ 
bons  (DDT)  have  on  the 


birds  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  as  opposed 
to  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

White  said  the 
northern  hemisphere  is 
highly  contaminated 
with  these  substances. 
This  correlates  with  the 
lowered  populations  of 
falcons,  as  the  food  they 
eat  has  a  high  amount  of 
hydrocarbons  in  it.  As  a 
result,  the  egg  shells  lack 
calcium,  causing  them 
to  become  thin  and 
break  when  the  mother 
sits  on  the  eggs.  The  em¬ 
bryo  then  dies  and  con¬ 
sequently  less  falcons  are 
being  born. 

The  problem  is  trying 
to  find  where  the 
hydrocarbons  are  ac¬ 
cumulating  and  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  dosage  is 
high  enough  to  create 
harm. 

White  said  his 
research  on  the 
migratory  patterns  of  the 
peregrine  falcons  in 
Alaska  and  Greenland 
has  shown  they  migrate 
as  far  as  South  America. 

He  said  their  popula¬ 
tions  are  down  one- 
fourth  of  what  they  were 
as  late  as  1965  because 
the  eggs  are  now  loaded 
with  hydrocarbons. 
Their  task,  he  said,  was 
to  find  where  the  birds 
were  getting  it  and  sim- 

Ely  to  understand  the 
iology  of  the  species. 

The  falcon  on  the 
average  lays  three  eggs 
and  hatches  two  if  the 
DDT  content  is  not  too 
high,  White  explained. 
The  birds  breed  when 
they  are  about  three 
years  old  and  have  two 
to  three  young  a  year. 
On  the  Utah  scene. 


White  said  he  and  Dr. 
Richard  Porter  had  done 
a  study  of  the  peregrine 
falcon  which  was 
published  in  June,  1973. 
They  concluded  that 
falcons  have  some  driv¬ 
ing  force  in  them  to  go 
back  to  the  place  where 
they  were  born. 
Therefore,  their  popula¬ 
tions  throughout  time 
tend  to  be  stable  and 
downward  trends  are  not 
simply  natural  changes 
in  the  species. 

Because  of  insect 
spraying  in  orchards  and 
along  marshes,  a  simifi- 
cant  amount  of  DDT  has 
been  used  causing  the 
number  of  peregrine 
falcons  to  drop  from  20 
nesting  pairs  to  none 
along  the  Wasatch 
Front,  White  said. 

“For  the  last  10,000 
years  there  have  been 
falcons  in  Utah,”  he  ad¬ 
ded.  “Until  just  recently 
there  were  40  pairs  in 
Utah.”  “The  decline 
correlates  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  people  and 
their  homes  and 
decreased  amounts  of 
food  resulting  in  loss  of 
farm  land.”  This  means 
less  food  for  the  falcons 
because  of  the  more  in¬ 
tensive  use  of  the 
Wasatch  Front. 

“We  had  one  falcon 
species  here  in  the  area 
which  is  now  gone  for 
this  reason.” 

The  only  places  they 
remain  are  in  southern 
and  southeastern  Utah 
where  there  has  not  been 
intensive  exploitation  by 
man,  the  scientist  said. 

A  simplified  view  of 
this  problem  is  that  as 
habitat  goes,  birds  have 
to  go  further  to  get  game 


and  end  up  not  raising 
young. 

Colorado  still  has  a 
good  supply  of  peregrine 
falcons  because  they 
haven’t  contaminated 
the  environment  like  we 
have  along  the  Wasatch 
Front,  White  said. 

Contamination  in 
Utah  has  mainly  been 


brought  about  by  fruit 
orchard  spraying  and  the 
spraying  of  marshes. 
White  added.  In  1952, 
Weber  County  alone  had 
10,000  acres  sprayed  and 
that  was  doubled  in 
1953.  DDT  has  since 
been  banned  in  Utah 
and  these  have  been 
replaced  by  chemicals 


which  do  not  last  as  ll 
White  said  he  hB 
the  falcon  situaR 
could  be  reversed  s(fi 
birds  can  make  a  naR 
comeback  or  elseB 
crease  the  popul* 
through  artificil 
breeding  the  birds* 
then  transplant 
them. 


•  Student  searches 
for  county's  owls 


(Con’t  from  p.  35) 
nests,  woodpecker  holes, 
cliff  sites  and  in  the  case 
of  the  short-eared  owl, 
meadow-type  habitats. 

The  egg  laying  of  owls 
varies  between  February 
and  March  with  two  to 
eight  eggs  being  laid  and 
generally  two  young  be¬ 
ing  bom  per  year. 

Relating  how  he 
became  involved  in 
researching  the  owls, 
Pearson  said  he  had 
been  working  for  the 
Utah  Division  of  Wildlife 
Resources  as  an  or¬ 
nithologist  during  the 
summer. 

When  he  went  back  to 
school,  the  state  agency 
asked  if  he  would  do 
some  research  on  owls 
and  gave  him  $150,  along 


with  an  ASB'YU  fund  of 
$200,  to  carry  out  the 
project.  The  division  is 
also  investing  in  a  $4,000 
starlight  scope,  which  he 
will  be  using. 

Pearson  said  one  other 
current  program  he  is 
aware  of  in  the  state  is 
that  being  conducted  by 
Dr.  Karl  Marti  of  Weber 
State  University,  who  is 
researching  the  habitat 
needs  and  food  require¬ 
ments  of  tbe  barn  owl. 

On  some  of  the  field 
trips  to  the  canyons, 
Pearson  said  a  few  stu¬ 
dents  from  Provo  High 
School  would  be  accom¬ 
panying  him.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  if 
the  public  sighted  any 
owls  that  they  notify  the 
BYU  zoology  depart¬ 
ment. 


YOUR  FUTURE? 

TIME  TO  MEET 
THE  CHALLENGE 


NOW  ENROLLING 
FOR  APRIL 


•  LICENSED  IN  1  YEAR 


•  IMMEDIATE  PLACE¬ 
MENT  IN  JOB  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY 


•  LUCRATIVE  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  REWARDS 


•  LEARN  THE  ART  OF 
LOOKING  BEAUTIFUL 

CALL  NOW 

373-5585^ 

W»FfaetkaWhatW» 


^  MjffiYMWAKAM 

COLLEGE  OF  BEAUTY 


336  West  Cttnter,  Provo 
Call  373-5585 


Quality  Service... 

The  watchwords  at 
Allen  Dry  Cleaners 


Our  employees  are  anxious  to  provide  you  with  the  service  you  expect. 


Allen’s  Drive-In  Cleaners  was  established  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  Wayne  Allen  of  Orem.  It  started  with  a  much  smaller  opera¬ 
tion  run  solely  by  Wayne  and  his  wife  Ana  Lou. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  Allens  to  establish  a  quality  business.  The  satisfied  customers  are  proof  of  this  quality  and  success. 

In  August  of  1977,  F.T.  Baird  and  sons,  a  family  partnership,  purchased  this  well  established  dry  cleaning  business.  With  the  help 
of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Bairds  learned  the  secret  of  diy  cleaning  success  and  quality  service. 

A  certain  electricity  and  excitement  is  evident  as  Fred  Baird  expresses  his  reasons  for  going  into  business  as  a  family.  “It  is  our 
desire  to  become  self-sufficient,  and  this  has  been  a  golden  opportunity.” 

Q.  Why  the  dry  cleaning  business? 

A.  We  felt  it  was  an  opportunity  to  employ  many  of  the  family  members. 

Q.  Why  Allen’s? 

A.  For  two  reasons.  First,  we  felt  that  they  had  established  a  good  quality  business  with  an  excellent  reputation  and  second,  two 
of  the  family  members  were  already  employed  there.  We  appreciate  the  loyal  customers  who  have  stayed  with  us  through  the  transi¬ 
tion  period  and  invite  any  of  you  to  come  and  partake  of  our  quality  service. 


Allen  Drive-In 
Cleaners 

225-0501  556  S.  State 
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James  A.  Jensen,  "Dinosaur  Jim,"  examines  one  of  the  large 
asaur  bones  kept  in  the  earth  science  laboratory  for  student  research 
i  instruction. 


'Dinosaur  Jim' 
pieces  together 
ancient  remains 


By  GARY  L.  CHRISTENSEN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Finding  and  studying  new  and  un¬ 
known  animal  life  is  part  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  progress  being  made  in  vertebrate 
paleontology  research  at  BYU. 

The  Earth  Science  Preparation 
Laboratoiy,  directed  by  Dr.  James  A. 
Jensen,  is  the  site  of  the  scientific 
research. 

Jensen,  better  known  as  “Dinosaur 
Jim,”  is  an  internationally  known  ex¬ 
pert  in  paleontolo^.  He  teaches  stu¬ 
dents  about  scientific  research  techni¬ 
ques  while  they  work  on  scientific 
problems  Jensen  discovers. 

“We’re  investigating  the  layer  of  the 
earth’s  history  that  contains  a  record  of 
fossil  animals  no  one  has  ever  seen 
before,”  Jensen  said. 

“Our  objective  is  to  learn  more 
about  how  dinosaurs  in  the  Jurassic 
period  evolved  into  Cretaceous  forms,” 
he  added. 

Jensen  is  believed  to  have  discovered 
more  new  or  unknown  varieties  of 
Mesozoic  vertebrate  life  than  any  other 
investigator  in  this  hemisphere. 

Dinosaur  bones  from  Utah, 
Colorado,  Montana  and  Wyoming  are 
presently  being  studied  by  students  at 
the  research  laboratory,  Jensen  said. 

Francis  Lisak,  a  student  from 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  said  he  came  to 
BYU  to  do  graduate  work  on  ver¬ 
tebrate  paleontology  after  reading  an 
article  about  Jensen  in  a  July  1974 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Magazine. 

Lisak,  who  did  undergraduate  work 
in  biology,  and  paleontology  at  Purdue 
University,  is  working  on  his  master’s 
thesis. 

He  is  currently  studying  an 
Allosaurus  found  near  Moab,  Utah. 
“This  Allosaurus  is  sufficiently  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  known  species  that  it 
may  be  rendered  a  new  species.”  He 


said  the  differences  lie  mainly  in  the 
suture  patterns. 

Another  student.  Brooks  Britt,  is 
also  working  on  the  Allosaurus,  prepar¬ 
ing  it  for  scientific  study. 

A  sophomore  majoring  in  geology, 
Britt  got  his  start  in  paleontology  one 
summer  when  he  and  a  friend  found 
some  dinosaur  bones  in  northeastern 
Utah. 

The  Puyallup,  Wash.,  student  said 
he  did  science  projects  in  high  school 
with  the  bones. 

Michael  Scheetz,  a  freshman  major¬ 
ing  in  earth  science  from  Delta,  Colo., 
has  known  Jensen  since  1972  when  his 
ounger  brother  Rodney  discovered  the 
ones  of  a  tiny  dinosaur. 

Michael,  who  has  worked  at  the 
laboratory  since  September,  said  Jen¬ 
sen  happened  to  be  in  Delta  with  some 
friends  when  the  discovery  was  made. 

The  place  where  the  dinosaur  was 
found  is  now  known  as  the  Diy  Mesa 
Quarry.  Jensen  invited  the  Scheetz 
brothers  to  work  in  the  quarry  in  1973. 

Next  summer  both  Scheetz  brothers, 
along  with  Lisak  and  Britt,  will  work 
at  two  quarries  with  Jensen.  They  will 
explore  for  new  materials  and  bring  the 
materials  to  the  laboratory  to  be 
prepared  for  scientific  study. 

Jensen  said  the  research  brings 
much  publicity  for  BYU.  Two 
documentaries  have  been  made  by 
Japanese  and  German  companies 
about  the  paleontology  research  at 
BYU.  Twenty-five  million  people  in 
Austria,  Switzerland  and  West  Ger¬ 
many  viewed  the  German  documen¬ 
tary,  Jensen  said. 

“These  have  been  direct  benefits  to 
both  the  university  and  the  LDS 
Church,”  he  said. 

Jensen  says  he  has  great  success  on 
his  expeditions.  “I  never  lose.  I’m 
always  winning.  I  always  bring  back 
some  spectacular  discovery,”  he  said. 


Michael  Scheetz,  a  freshman  from  Delta,  Colo.,  cleans  a  bone  specimen 
before  it  is  used  for  research  in  dinosaur  evolution. 


Scottsdale  Arizona 
Stake  Students 
Dinner  with  Your 
Stake  Presidency! 
Friday  March  31, 1978 
4:30  p.m.  Alumni  House 

R.S.V.P.  President  Albert  Choules 
or  call  Provo  ^3  E.  Caile  Del  Norte 
375-81 96  Phoenix,  Arizona  8501 8 


Astronomers  look 


:  'By  SUSAN  : 
lAGNUSON 
?rse  Staff  Writer 


Sarah  Berrett 
lerhays 

i  tarium  atop  the 
Science  Center 
i  uilt  in  1952  by  a 
F  Mrs.  Hyrum  B. 
lerhays  in  honor  of 
lother,  and  since 
time  is  has 
fitated  much 
;h  in  astronomy, 
ding  to  Dr.  D. 
d  McNamara  of 
Physics  and 
lomy  Department. 

mara  said, 
ently  astronomers 
5  department  are 
;  an  investigation 
variation  in  the 
;al  composition 
the  Milky  Way 
and  in  our  nearest 
te  galaxies  that  are 
i  'ed  in  the  southern 


-MqNamarq-  went, ^  to, 
Chfie-,  last  week  to  work 
on  this. 

“Results  so  far  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  small 
magellanic  clouds  are  ef¬ 
ficient  in  heavy  elements 
relevant  to  the  galaxy,” 
he  said.  “The  human 
body  is  ten  percent  car¬ 
bon,  which  many  people 
do  not  realize.  Physically 
we  are  descendants  of 
the  stars. 

“Heavy  elements  are 
made  inside  stars.  The 
magellanic  clouds, 
which  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  heavy  elements, 
are  down  very  low  and 
therefore  you  would  not 
find  people  on  planets 
circling  the  stars  in  the 
magellanic  clouds.” 

“The  pulsation 
properties  (expansion 
and  contraction  of  stars) 
helps  determine  each 
star’s  mass,  temperature 


assumed  that  that  the 
metal-poor  stars  were  all 
formed  in  the  Milky 
Way  10  billion  years  ago. 
But  now  all  indications 
are  that  metal-poor 
variable  stars  were  for¬ 
med  as  recently  as  two 
billion  years  ago.” 

■  Irvin  G.  Bassett  of  the 
Physics  department 
said,  “  In  1965  approx¬ 
imately,  the  old  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the 
planetarium  was  re¬ 
placed  with  the  new.” 

McNamara  said,  “The 
planetarium  is  used  as  a 
sophisticated 
demonstration  for  obser¬ 
vation  science.  It  serves 
a  passive  role  of  observ¬ 
ing  what  is  up  there; 
looking  at  the  stars  and 
galaxies.  The  telescope 
is  a  research  instrument 


to  the  stars 


tions. 

He  said  although  the 
telescope  is  used  in  in¬ 
vestigations,  it  is  also 
used  as  a  teaching 
device.  “The  research 
program  at  BYU  utilizes 
the  telescope  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the 
photonometer,  spec- 
tograph,  and 

photographic  plates  of 
stellar  objects.” 

McNamara  said, 
“BYU  utilizes  the 
telescope  located  in  the 
west  dome  of  the  ESC. 
We  also  utilize  the  larp 
telescopes  at  Hale  Ob¬ 
servatory  in  California, 
Kitt  Peak  National  Ob¬ 
servatory  in  Arizona, 
and  Cerro  Tolo  Obser¬ 
vatory  in  Chile.” 

“These  observatories 
provide  larger  instru¬ 
ments  for  working  on 
very  faint  objects. 


the  one  usea  here  are  for 
working  on  brighter  ob¬ 
jects,”  McNamara  said. 

Bassett  said,  “Some 
physics  courses  utilize 
the  planetarium  for 
tours,  as  well  as  other  in¬ 
terested  groups.  There 
are  regular  monthly 
shows  with  admission  25 
cents  for  students  and  50 
cents  for  adults.  The 
next  show,  to  begin  April 
13,  is  entitled  “Astrology 
and  Astronomy.”  It  will 
be  given  by  Kent  A  Feltz 
Jr.,  who  is  presently 
working  on  his  Ph.D.  He 
will  discuss  relations 
between  astro  physics 
and  and  the  psuedo- 
science  of  astrology. 

On  May  11  “Exploring 
the  Planets”  will  be 
given  by  Douglas  E. 
Jones  of  the  physics  and 
astronomy  department. 


Heaps 

has  gra(iuated 
to  fine 

family  (dining 


Heaps  has  been  around  for  as  long  as 
most  of  us  can  remember.  Back  in 
1956,  Kent  Heaps  converted  what 
was  a  corner  cafe  into  one  of  Provo’s 
first  piz2a  parlors.  A  contest  deter¬ 
mined  its  name  -  Heaps  of  Pizza. 

At  one  time  or  another,  Heaps  has 
been  everyone’s  favorite  “hangout”  or 
“first  date”  or  “family  treat”  in  Provo. 
Almost  a  landmark,  you  might  say. 

Remember  Stadium  Lunch,  Dur- 
fey  Cleaners,  Stadium  Market  and 
the  Campus  Barber  Shop  all  on  the 
corner  of  150  East  800  North?  They 
have  all  given  way  to  Heaps  2 1  years 
of  growth  and  expansion. 

And  naturally,  along  with  growth 
comes  change.  For  the  better.  Heaps, 
once  a  pizza  parlor,  has  evolved  into  a 
popular  restaurant  still  specializing 
in  hearth-baked  pizza  along  with 
other  Old  World  baked  goods.  Like 


our  Deep  Dish  Lasagna  and  our 
home- baked  breads  that  are  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  delectable  selection  of 
sandwiches. 

We  can’t  keep  all  that  to  ourselves. 
Today,  Heaps  is  more  than  a  pizza 
parlor.  Heaps  has  graduated  to  fine 
family  dining.  And^ along  with  the 
commencement  comes  a  new  name. 
A  more  appropriate  name.  A  name 
sure  to  ring  as  warm  and  memorable 
as  Heaps  of  Pizza  ' 

has  all  these  years. 

Heaps  Brick  Oven 
Restaurant. 


Heaps  Brick  Oven  Restaurant 
150  East  800  North  Provo 
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17  A  COMPANION  TO  YOUR 
STUDY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
MORMON 

by  Daniel  H.  Ludlow 
$6.95  Sale  $3.00 


18  JOSEPH  SMITH,  MARTYR, 
PROPHET  OF  GOD 

by  Francis  M,  Gibbons 
$6.95  Sale  $4.00 


19  MISSIONARY  BIBLE,  MBl 
$21.00  Sale  $13.00 

Unindexed 


BOOK  OF  MORMON 

(Vest  Pocket,  black  or  brown) 
$3  95  Sale  $2.75 

20  Black 

21  Brown 


22  TODAY  I  SAW  A  PROPHET 

by  Kathleen  Barnes  and 
Virginia  Pearce 

$4  95  Sale  $2.00 


23  AARONIC  PRIESTHOOD 

by  Oscar  W.  McConkie.  Jr. 
$4.95  Sale  $2.00 


24  GOD,  FAMILY,  COUNTRY 

by  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
$5.95  Sale  $2.00 


GOSPEL  TRUTH 
Discourses  and  Writings  of 
President  George  Q.  Cannon 
Compiled  by  Jerreld  L  Newquist 
25Vol  I  $5  95  Sale  $2.50 
26  Vol  2  $5  95  Sale  $2.50 


27  America,  America,  America,  Record 

Regular  $5.00 

28  American  Heritage  of  Freedom 

Regular  75$ 

29  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  paper 

Regular  $2.98 

31  Conference  Report,  October  1974 

Regular  $2.00 

32  Conference  Report,  April  1975 

Regular  $2.00 
■33  Conference  Report,  October  1975 
Regular  $2.00 
34  Conference  Report,  October  1976 
Regular  $2.00 


Sale  $3.50 

35  Conference  Report,  April  1977 

Regular  $2.00  Sale  50$ 

42  Journal,  3  Ring,  Brown 

Regular  $6.95 

Sale  $3.95 

Sale  SOU 

36  Conference  Report,  Munich  Area  1973 

Regular  $2.00  Sale  50$ 

43  Marriage  and  Divorce 

Regular  $2.95 

Sale  $1.00 

Sale  75$ 

37  Discourse  Cameos 

Regular  75$  Sale  35$ 

44  Please  Tell  Me,  Gospel  Questions 
Regular  $4.95 

Children  Ask 

Sale  $3.00 

Sale  50$ 

38  Formation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  Plates 

Regular  25$  Sale  15$ 

45  A  Singular  Life 

Regular  $3.50 

Sale  $1.25 

Sale  50$ 

39  God’s  Hand  in  the  Founding  of  America 

Regular  $1.00  Sale  50$ 

46  The  Smallest  Part 

Regular  $4.95 

Sale  $1.50 

Sale  50$ 

40  The  Great  Prologue 

Regular  $4.95  Sale  $2.00 

47  Speaking  of  "Children 

Regular  $5.95 

Sale  $1.00 

Sale  50$ 

41  Hyrum  Smith,  Patriarch 

Regular  $6.95  Sale  $3.00 

48  Talks  for  Tots.  Vol.  2 

Regular  $3.95 

Sale  $2.00 

49  Tithing:  The  Lord's  Law 


Regular  $4.95 

Sale  $1.25 

50  Today's  Family 

Regular  $3.95 

Sale  $1.25 

51  Twelve  Mormon  Homes 

Regular  $5.95 

Sale  $1.00 

52  Virtue  Makes  Sense 

Regular  $3.95 

Sale  $2.00 

53  The  World  and  the  Prophets 

Regular  $5.95 

Sale  $3.00 

54  When  the  Lights  Went  Out 

Regular  $1.95 

Sale  75$ 

55  With  Love  Mother 

Regular  75$ 

Sale  25$ 

57  UTAH:  A  HISTORY 

Charles  S.  Peterson 
Regular  $8,95 

Sale  $6.50 

This  IS  a  challenging  and  moving 
story  by  the  former  director  of  the 
Utah  State  Historical  Society,  ■ 


HARDY  BOYS  MYSTERIES 

F,  W,  Dixon 
Regular  $2  95  each 

Sale  $1.50  each 

63  Tower  Treasure 

64  House  on  the  Cliff 

65  Secret  of  the  Old  Mill 

66  Missing  Chums 

67  Hunting  for  Hidden  Gold 


56  THE  MORMON  WAY 

James  A.  Warner 
Styne  M  Slade 
Regular  $25.00 

Sale  $12.95 

A  beauliliil  and  inlormalive  celebration 


70  MY  BOOK  ABOUT  ME 

Dr.  Seuss  &  Roy  McKie 
Regular  $3.95 

Sale  $2.95 

A  beginning  reader. 


68  GNOMES 

Wil  Huygen 

Full  color  illustrations  by  Rien  Poortvliet 
Regular  $17.50 

Sale  $12.50 

A  book  full  of  lore,  history  and  tun 
that,  tells  you  everything  you've  always 
wanted  to  know  about  the  little  people. 


71  HORTON  HATCHES  THE  EGG 

Or  Seuss 
Regular  $3  95 

Sale  $2.95 


Sale  prices  effective  March  27  through  April  15, 1978,  or  while  supplies  last! 


44  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE 
P.O.  BOX  659 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UT 
84110 

(801)  328-8191 

Cottonwood  Mall 
4835  Highland.  Drive 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84117 
(801)  278-2661 

Fashion  Place  Mall  Cache  Valley  Mall 

6200  South  State  ■  Northndge  Fashion  Center 

Murray,  UT  84107  Valley  Fair  Mall  9301  Tampa  Ave.  '-“S^n,  UT  84321 

(801)  268-3575  3601  South  2700  West  Northndge,  CA  91324  (^01)  752  0033 

Granger,  UT  84119  Town  &  Country  (213)  993-8825 
(801)  969-6288  777  South  =4 

Orange.  CA  92668 
(714)  835-7505 


69  THE  COMPLETE  BOOK 
OF  RUNNING 

James  F.  Fixx 
Regular  $10.00 

Sale  $7.50 

This  national  best  seller  is  virtually 
an  encyclopedia  covering  every  aspect 
of  running. 


72  SUCCESSFUL  HOME  GARDENING 

E.  Gordon  Wells.  Jr. 

Regular  $4.95 

Sale  $3.25 

This  is  a  delightful  how-to  book  that 
everyone  who  grows  a  garden  will 
enioy  and  benefit  from. 


MY  TURN  ON  EARTH 


Regular 

Sale 

73  LP 

$9,50 

$6.95 

74  Cassette 

9,50 

6,95 

75  8-Track 

9.50 

6.95 

76  Book 

4.95 

3.50 

NANCY  DREW  MYSTERIES 

Carolyn  Keene 
Regular  $2.95  each 

Sale  $1.50  each 

58  Secret  of  the  Old  Clock 

59  Hidden  Staircase 

60  Bungalow  Mystery 

61  Mystery  at  Lilac  Inn 

62  Secret  of  the  Old  Ranch 


77  THE  CAT  IN  THE  HAT 

Dr.  Seuss 
Regular  $3.50 

Sale  $2.25 

A  beginning  reader. 


78  GREEN  EGGS  AND  HAM 

Dr.  Seuss 
Regular  $3.50 

Sale  $2.25 


79  LINES  TO  LIVE  BY 

R.-.ular  $6  95 

Sale  $4.95 


80  ROOTS 

Alex  Haley 
Paperback  Edition 
RiViilai  $3  75 

Sale  $1.95 


Save  time  and  fuss, 
call  us  and  place  your  order 
over  the  phone. 

Locally  call 

328-8191 

In  Utah  call  toll  free 

(800)  662-4323 

Outside  of  Utah  call 

(800)  453-4532 

Call  us... toll-free  from  anywhere 
in  the  continental  U.S.  We  offer 
SAME  DAY  SERVfCE  (within  8 
working  hours).  Our  order  desk  is 
open  from  8:30  am  to  8:30  pm 
Monday  and  Friday... 8:30  am 
to  6:00  pm  other  days  including 
Saturday,  Mountain  Standard 
Time. 


PARCEL  POST  WITHIN  U.S. 


25  Of  50  00 
MIDI  /'.Oil 
/',0I  Ovi-i 


SALES  TAX 


INSURANCE 

$  01  $1500  $  t!. 

15  01  50  00  (.0 

50  01  100  00  Wl 

100  01200  00  100 

Air  Mail  -  1st  Class  -  roitign 


MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 

Order  From:  DESERET  BOOK  Personal  Shopping  Service 

PO  Box  659.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84110,  (801)  328-8191 

Please  circle  number(s)  of  items  you  wish  to  purchase 

17  18  19 

;-()  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  -31  32  33  34  35  36  37 

:1H  :i9  40  41  42  43  44  45  46  47  48  49  50  51  52  53  54 

fit.  56  57  58  59  60  61  62  63  64  65  66  67  68  69  70  71 

72  73  74  75  76  77  78  79  80 

Total  amount  enclosed - Paid  by: - Check - Money  Order 

_ BankAmericard _ Master  Charge - Deseret  Book  Charge 

Account  or  Bank  Card  number - Exp.  date - 

Name - — - - 

Address  _ _  ..„  — - 

City,  State,  Zip - — — - 


